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PRED A € i. 


1. THE TRAGEDIE OF ANTHONIE, AND CLEOPATRA, 
was printed for the first time in the Folio of 1623. 

An adaptation of the play for the stage, published by 
Capell in 1758, is quoted in our notes as ‘Capell’s Version.’ 


2, THE TRAGEDIE OF CYMBELINE, which likewise 
first appeared in the Folio of 1623, is the last play in that 
volume. The edition of ‘Garrick’s Version, quoted in our 
notes, was published in 1762. 


3) PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE, was first published, in 
Quarto, in the year 1609, with the following title-page : 


THE LATE, | And much admired Play, | Called | Pericles, 
Prince | of Tyre. | With the true Relation of the whole Historie, | 
aduentures, and fortunes of the said Prince: | As also, | The 
no lesse strange, and worthy accidents, | in the Birth and Life, of 
his Daughter | JZ4 RJA VA. 
times aéted by | his Maiesties Seruants, at the Globe on | the 
Banck-side. | By William Shakespeare. | Imprinted at London 
for Henry Gosson, and are | to be sold at the signe of the 
Sunne in | Paternoster row, &c. | 1609. | 


As it hath been diuers and sundry 


Another edition was issued in the same year. As the 
title-pages are absolutely identical, it has hitherto been 
supposed that there was but one edition, and that the 
discrepancies between the copies were due to printers’ cor- 
reétions made while the sheets were passing through the 
press. A careful examination of the different copies has 
however convinced us that there were two distinét editions, 
and certain minute indications have enabled us to decide 
which of the two was the earlier. This we call Q,. The 
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1. THE TRAGEDIE OF ANTHONIE, AND CLEOPATRA, 
was printed for the first time in the Folio of 1623. 

An adaptation of the play for the stage, published by 
Capell in 1758, is quoted in our notes as ‘Capell’s Version.’ 


2, THE TRAGEDIE OF CYMBELINE, which likewise 
first appeared in the Folio of 1623, is the last play in that 
volume. The edition of ‘Garrick’s Version, quoted in our 
notes, was published in 1762. 


3. PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE, was first published, in 
Quarto, in the year 1609, with the following title-page : 


THE LATE, | And much admired Play, | Called | Pericles, 
Prince | of Tyre. | With the true Relation of the whole Historie, | 
aduentures, and fortunes of the said Prince: | As also, | The 
no lesse strange, and worthy accidents, | in the Birth and Life, of 
his Daughter | JZ4 RIA IVA. | As it hath been divers and sundry 
times aéted by | his Maiesties Seruants, at the Globe on | the 
Banck-side. | By William Shakespeare. | Imprinted at London 
for Henry Gosson, and are | to be sold at the signe of the 
Sunne in | Pater-noster row, &c. | 1609. | 


Another edition was issued in the same year. As the 
title-pages are absolutely identical, it has hitherto been 
supposed that there was but one edition, and that the 
discrepancies between the copies were due to printers’ cor- 
reétions made while the sheets were passing through the 
press. A careful examination of the different copies has 
however convinced us that there were two distinct editions, 
and certain minute indications have enabled us to decide 
which of the two was the earlier. This we call Q,. The 
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second we term Q,. We have consulted three copies of Q,; 
which are found in the Bodleian, the Capell Colleétion, 
and the British Museum. The last is marked in the cata- 
logue C. 12. h. 5. Of Q, we have collated two copies, one 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s library and one in the British 
Museum, marked C. 34. k. 36. 

Another copy of Pericles 1609, is in the Public Library 
at Hamburg. From a sample of the various readings given 
in a note by M. Tycho Mommsen, in the preface to his 
reprint of Wilkins’ Novel, we recognize it as a copy of Q;. 

Besides these, we know of no other copies of the two 
editions of 1609. 

There is also in the British Museum (C. 34s ay yee 
unique copy of an edition in Quarto dated 161 I, which 
formerly belonged to Mr Halliwell. The title-page is as 
follows: 


THE LATE, | And much admired Play, | Called | Pericles, 
Prince | of Tyre. | With the true Relation of the whole History, | 
aduentures, and fortunes of the sayd Prince: | As also, | The 
no lesse strange, and worthy accidents, | in the Birth and Life, 
of his Daughter | TARZANA. | As it hath beene diuers and 
sundry times a¢ted by | his Maiestyes Seruants, at the Globe on 
| the Banck-side. | By VVilZiam Shakespeare. | Printed at London 
by Sui5; |/r6 11. 


This we call Q,. It is printed from a copy of the 
second Quarto. Two leaves containing part of the second 
Act are wanting. It is so extremely ill printed, especially 
in the latter part, that it is in many cases impossible to 
determine with certainty the punctuation and even the 
reading. 

The Quarto of 1619, our Q,, of which there are two 
copies in the British Museum and one in the Capell Collec- 
tion, has the following title-page: 


THE LATE, | And much admired Play, | CALLED, | Peri- 
cles, Prince of | Tyre. | With the true Relation of the whole Hi- | 
story, aduentures, and fortunes of | the saide Prince. | Written by 
W. SHAKESPEARE, | Printed for 7? 2 1619. 
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The signatures of this edition are a continuation of 
those of ‘The Whole Contention &c., published without 
date but by the same publisher, shewing that the two plays 
originally formed part of the same volume. See Vol. v. 
of the present work, Pref. pp. ix. x. 

The edition of 1619 seems to have been printed from 
that of 1611. With the average number of misprints, it 
presents many corrections of the text, sometimes certain 
and generally happy, but all probably conjectural. 

There was also an edition in Quarto of 1630, which we 
term Q,. Two copies of this are found in the British 
Museum (C. 34. k. 39, and C. 34. k. 40), which differ in the 
imprint but are in other respects identical. 

The imprint of the former, which is the same as that in 
the Capell Collection, is as follows: 

Lonpon, | Printed by Z &. for &. &. and are to be sould | 
at his shop in Cheapside, at the signe of the | Bzble, 1630 | 


That of the latter: 
LONDON, | Printed by /. W. for R. B. 1630. | 


This fifth Quarto is extremely incorreét. 


Another edition, which we call Q,, was printed five 
years later, from the fourth Quarto. It bears the following 
imprint : 

Printed at London by Thomas Cotes, 1635. 


The play of Pericles was not included in either the first 
or the second Folio. It was however reprinted, together 
with other plays wrongly attributed to Shakespeare, in the 
Folio of 1664 and in that of 1685. The text of the third 
Folio is taken from that of the sixth Quarto, but with a 
considerable number of conjectural alterations. 

A duodecimo reprint of Pericles, taken from the fourth 
Folio, appeared in 1734. 

Rowe included, in both his editions, Perzcles and the 
other plays given as Shakespeare’s in the third and fourth 
Folios but not found in the first and second. They were 
excluded by Pope and subsequent editors, nor were they re- 

' published in any edition of Shakespeare till Malone printed 
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them in his Supplement to Steevens’ Shakespeare of 778; 
which appeared two years later. Malone, acting on the 
suggestion of Farmer, included Pericles in his edition of 
Shakespeare, published in 1790. Steevens in 1793 followed 
his example, and Pericles has been republished by all 
subsequent editors except Mr Keightley. Mr Knight Wes 
printed it with Zocrive and the other spurious plays. 
There can be no doubt that the hand of Shakespeare is 
traceable in many of the scenes, and that throughout the 
play he largely retouched, and even rewrote, the work of 
some inferior dramatist. But the text has come down to 
us in so maimed and imperfect a state that we can no 
more judge of what the play was when it left the master’s 
hand than we should have been able to judge of Romeo 
and Fuliec if we had only had the first Quarto as authority 
for the text. The plot was founded on Twine’s novel, 
called ‘The Patterne of Painefull Aduenters:’ first published 
in 1576 and reprinted by Mr Collier in the first volume of 
Shakespeare’s Library, together with the story of Appol- 
linus, the Prince of Tyr, from Gower's Confessio Amantis, a 
poetical version of the same romance. 

Another novel by George Wilkins, avowedly based on 
the acted drama, was published in 1608, with the following 
title-page : | 


THE 


Being 


Painfull Aduentures | of Pericles Prince of | Tyre. 
The true History of the Play of Pericles, as it was | lately 
presented by the worthy and an- | cient Poet John Gower. lez 
Lonpon | Printed by T; P. for Nat: Butter, | 1608. | 


Before the imprint is a piéture of John Gower. 


The work, which is interesting as being the first of all 
‘Tales from Shakespeare’ and of considerable use in deter- 
mining the text of the play, was reprinted by M. Tycho 
Mommsen in 1857, from a copy in the Public Library at 


Zurich, with a Preface of his own and an IntroduGtion by 
Mr Collier. | 


4. VENUS AND ADONIS was first published in Quarto, 
in 1593, with the following title-page : 


TOO, xi 


VeNus | AND aponis | Vilia miretur vulgus: mihi flauus 
Apollo | Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. | LonDon | Imprint- 
ed by Richard Field, and are to be sold at | the signe of the 
white Greyhound in | Paules Church-yard. | 1593. | 


The printer’s device is an anchor, with the motto, 
‘Anchora Spei.’ 

This we call Q,. : It is printed with remarkable accur- 
acy, doubtless from the author’s own manuscript. 

A second edition, also in Quarto, was published in the 
following year. The title-page is exactly similar to that 
of the first edition, except that the date 1594 is substituted 
for 1593. We call this Q.. 

A third edition was issued in 1596 from the same print- 
ing office, with the following imprint : 


Imprinted at London by R. F. for | Iohn Harison. | 1596. | 


This edition, like all the subsequent ones, is in O¢tavo, 
but in order to avoid using a different set of symbols, we 
fermi: ©» 

The fourth edition, Q,, bears this imprint : 


Lonpon | Printed by I. H. | for Iohn Harison. | 1600. | 


In the Bodleian copy the title-page is supplied in 
manuscript. 

This edition was printed from Q,. It contains many 
erroneous readings, due, it would seem, partly to careless- 

“ness and partly to wilful alteration, which were repeated in 
later copies. 

The Bodleian copy once belonged to Malone and was 
given to him by Farmer. He says ina manuscript note: 
‘I have carefully collated the Venus and Adonis with the 
edition of 1596, with which I have been furnished by Mr 
-T, Warton; and have noted the variations in the margin. 
March 24, 1785. E. M’ Like most careful collations, which 
have not been revised, this of Malone’s leaves many discre- 
pancies unrecorded. 

Two new editions were published, as we have discovered, 
in the year 1602. 
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There is extant, as we believe, only a single copy of 
each, one in the British Museum and one in the Bodleian 
Library. 

The imprint of the former is as follows: 


Imprinted at London for William Leake, | dwelling at the 
signe of the Holy Ghost, in | Paules Church-yard. 1602. | 


The title-page of the Bodleian copy is the same as that 
of the Museum copy, excepting that it has ‘velgus: mihi’ 
for ‘valgus, mihi, and ‘Pauls Churchyard’ for ‘ Paules 
Church-yard,’ and the printers device is different. The 
similarity of title-page and identity of date have led to the 
supposition that these were copies of the same edition, but 
a comparison of the two proves to demonstration that they 
were different editions. The Bodleian copy is very inferior 
to the Museum copy in typography, in the quality of the 
paper, and in accuracy. 

The Museum copy formerly belonged to the late Mr 
George Daniel, who has written in a fly-leaf the following 
note: ‘No other copy of this excessively rare edition is 
known. Mr Evans was wrong in stating that a copy is in 
the Malone Colle¢tion in the Bodleian Library. No copy 
is mentioned in the catalogue, nor is there one to be found 
there.’ Mr Daniel had overlooked the existence of the 
Bodleian copy of 1602, but, as it turns out, his own copy is 
unique after all. That in the Bodleian has the autograph 
of R. Burton, author of the Axatomy of Melancholy. 

We term the Museum copy Q, and the Bodleian Q,. 
Neither was printed from the other, but both from Q,. 

The next edition known to us has the following im- 
print: 


LONDON, | Printed for W. B. 1617. | 


This we term Q.. 
The next, our Qs, has the imprint: 


LONDON, | Printed for 7. P. 1620. | 


A copy exists in the Capell colleGtion. Dr Bandinell 
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also purchased one for the Bodleian, but it cannot now 
be found. 

The next edition, which we call Q,, is remarkable as 
having been printed at Edinburgh. It is also in O€tavo 
but longer than the English editions. The title-page is as 
follows: 


Venus | anp | Aponis. | Vilia miretur vulgus, mihi flavus 
Apollo | Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. | EDINBURGH, | 
Printed by John Wreittoun, and | are to bee sold in his Shop a 
litle be- | neath the Salt Trone. 1627. | 


We believe that this was printed from a manuscript 
which the writer had copied from Q,, but in which he 
had introduced, probably by happy conjecture, several 
emendations agreeing with the text of the three earliest 
editions. The only copy known to exist is in the British 
Museum. 

An edition in the Bodleian wanting the title-page, 
but catalogued with the date 1630, is referred to by us 
as Ol: 

Whatever be the true date, it is certainly earlier 
than the next, which we call Q,,, bearing the following 
imprint: 

Lonpon, | Printed by I. H. and are to be sold by Francts 
Coules in | the Old Baily without Newgate. 1636. | 


In the Bodleian catalogue a copy is mentioned of the 
date 1675, but none such exists in the library itself. 


3. The first edition of LUCRECE, which we have called 
Q,, was published in Quarto in 1594. It has the following 
title 

LVCRECE. | Lonpon. | Printed by Richard Field, for Iohn 
Harrison, and are | to be sold at the signe of the white Grey- 
hound | in Paules Churh-yard. 1594. | 


The running title is ‘The Rape of Lvcrece.’ | 
Copies of this edition are in the Duke of Devonshire’s 


Library, the British Museum, and the Library of Sion 
College. In the Bodleian there are two copies, differing 
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from each other in some important readings, which we have 
distinguished as Q, (Bodl. 1) and Q, (Bodl. 2). The fonmics 
is marked‘ Malone 34’; the latter ‘Malone Add. 886’. 

The second edition was printed in 1598. In order to 
avoid a different notation we have called this, though in 
reality an o€tavo, Q,. It has the following title: 


LVCRECE. | Ar Lonpon, | Printed by P. S. for Iohn 
Harrison. 1598. | 


A copy of this edition is in the Capell colleétion, which 
has been collated by Capell with a copy of Q,, apparently 
that in Sion College Library. 

The third edition, our Q,, also in small o¢tavo, was 
published in 1600, with the following title: 


LVCRECE. | Lonpon. | Printed by I. H. for Iohn Harri- 
son. | 1600, | 


The only copy of this edition with which we are 
acquainted is in the Bodleian Library. It is bound up 
with the Venus and Adonis of 1600 and was given by 
Farmer to Malone. 

In 1607 appeared, also in o€tavo, what we have quoted 
as Q,. Its title is: ; 


LVCRECE. | Art Lonpon, | Printed be N. O. for Iohn 
Ha- | rison. 1607. | 


In 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, it was re- 
issued with the author’s name as ‘newly revised’; but 
as the readings are generally inferior to those of the 
earlier editions there is no reason for attaching any im- 
portance to an assertion which was merely intended to 
allure purchasers. The title-page of this edition, which we 
call Q,, is as follows: 


THE | RAPE | or | ZVCRECE. | By | M*. William Shake- 
speare. | Newly Reuised. | LONDON: [ Printed “by Z 5S. for 
Roger Lackson, and are | to be solde at his shop neere the 
Conduit | in Fleet-street. 1616. | 
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Copies of this edition are in the British Museum and 
the Bodleian. 

The sixth and last of the earlier editions of any impor- 
tance appeared in 1624 with the following title: 

The | Rape | of | Lvcrece. | By | 47”. William Shakespeare. | 
Newly Reuised. | ZOMDOW. | Printed by 7. B. for Roger Lackson, 


and are | to be sold at his shop neere the Conduit | in Fleet- 
street. 1624. | 


A copy of this edition, which we call Q, is in the 
Grenville Collection in the British Museum. Through the 
kindness of Mr P. H. Frere, we have been enabled to 
collate another copy which formerly belonged to Sir John 
Fenn, the editor of the Paston Letters. — 

Of these six editions, the fifth and sixth differ con- 
siderably in their readings from the first four, which 
follow each other without any important variations.. An 
edition bearing the date of 1632 is mentioned in Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer's Manual, ed. Bohn, but we have not been 
able to find it. The last of all, which we have quoted 
as Q,, appeared in 1655 and forms part of the same volume 
with Quarles’s Banishment of Tarquin. 


6. The SONNETS appeared for the first time in 1609. 
The title of some copies is as follows: 
SHAKE-SPEARES, | Sonnets. | Neuer before Imprinted. | 


AT LONDON. | By G. £/d for 7: 7. and are | to be solde by 
William Aspley. | 1609. | 


In others the imprint is 


AT LONDON | By G. Z/d for 7: Z: and are | to be solde by 
Tohn Wright, dwelling | at Christ Church gate. | 1609. | 


7. At the end of the Sonnets was printed in the same 
edition A LovERS COMPLAINT. 


8. THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM was first printed in 
1599 with the following title: 


THE | PASSIONATE | Piterime. | By W. Shakespeare. | 
AT LONDON | Printed for W. Iaggard, and are | to be sold by 
W. Leake, at the Grey- | hound in Paules Churchyard. | 1599. | 
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In the middle of sheet C is a second title: . 

SONNETS | To sundry notes of Musicke. | AT LONDON | 
Printed for W. Iaggard, and are | to be sold by W. Leake, at the 
Grey- | hound in Paules Churchyard. | 


A unique copy of this edition, bound up with the 
Venus and Adonis of 1620, is in the Capell Collection. 
It was once in the possession of ‘honest’ Tom Martin of 
Palgrave, and a MS. note informs us that the volume cost 
a former owner ‘but 3 halfpence.’ 

It was reprinted, together with some poems by Thomas 
Heywood, in 1612, and the whole were attributed to 
Shakespeare. The title at first stood thus: 


THE | PASSIONATE | PILGRIME. | or | Certaine Amor- 
ous Sonnets, | betweene Venus and Adonis, | newly corrected and 
aug- | mented. | By W. Shakespere. | The third Edition. | Where- 
unto is newly ad- | ded two Loue-Epistles, the first | from Paras 
to Hellen, and | Hfedlens answere backe | againe to Paris. | Printed 
by W. Iaggard. | 1612. | 


In the Bodleian copy of this edition Malone has written 
the following note. ‘All the poems from Sig. D. 5 were 
written by Thomas Heywood, who was so offended at 
Jaggard for printing them under the name of Shakespeare, 
that he has added.a postscript to his Apology for ACiors, 
4to 1612, on this subject, and Jaggard in consequence of 
it appears to have printed a new title-page to please 
Heywood, without the name of Shakespeare in it. The 
former title-page was no doubt intended to be cancelled, 
but by some inadvertence, they were both prefixed to 
this copy and I have retained them as a curiosity.’ 

The corrected title-page on the opposite leaf, A. verso, 
is, except in the use of italics and Roman letters, the same, 
omitting ‘Ly W. Shakespere. 

This is called ‘The third Edition,’ but no other between 
1599 and 1612 is known to exist. 

In 1640 a number of the Sonnets, together with some 
of the Poems from The Passionate Pilgrim and A Lover's 
Complaint, were collected into a volume, with some trans- 
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Jations from Ovid and other pieces evidently not by 
Shakespeare, and published with the following title: 


POEMS: | Written | sy | WIL. SHAKE-SPEARE. | Gent. | 
Printed at Zondon by Tho. Cotes, and are | to be sold by Luin 
Benson, dwelling in | S‘. Dunstans Church-yard. 1640. | 


The order of the poems in this volume is very arbi- 
trary, but it is followed in the editions by Gildon (1710), 
and Sewell (1725 and 1728), as well as those published by 
Ewing (1771) and by Evans (1775). In all these editions, 
Sonnets 18, 19, 43, 56, 75, 76, 96 and 126 are omitted, and 
Sonnets 138 and 144 are given in the form in which they 
appear in the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim.’ 

It was in 1709 (according to Lowndes, Bibliographer’s 
Manual, ed. Bohn), that the whole of Shakespeare’s Minor 
Poems were issued in a small 8vo form, under the title, 


A Colle€tion of Poems, in Two Volumes; Being all the 
Miscellanies of Mr. William Shakespeare, which were Publish’d 
by. himself in the Year 1609. and now correctly Printed 
from those Editions. The First Volume contains, I. VENus 
and Aponis. II. The Rape of Lucrecr. III. The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim. IV. Some Sonnets set to sundry Notes of 
Musick. The Second Volume contains One Hundred and Fifty 
Four Sonnets, all of them in Praise of his Mistress. II. A 
Lover's Complaint of his Angry Mistress) ZOMDOJ: Printed 
for Bernard Lintott, at the Cross-Keys, between the Two Temple- 
Gates in Fleet-street. 


No editor’s name is given, and in Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes it is wrongly assigned to Gildon, who, as appears 
by Sewell’s Preface, edited the poems in 1710 with an 
introdu€tion containing remarks upon the plays. The 
readings from this edition are therefore quoted by us as 
those of Lintott. In Capell’s copy, with which he evidently 
intended to go to press, there are many corrections and 
emendations, which we have referred to as ‘Capell MS.’ 
This volume appears afterwards to have passed through 
Farmer’s hands, as there is a note in his handwriting at 
the end of the ‘Advertisement.’ Possibly therefore it may 
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have been seen by Malone, and as many of the altera- 
tions proposed by Capell were adopted by Malone or 
subsequent editors, we have indicated this coincidence by 
quoting them as ‘Malone (Capell MS.), or the like. 
Capell has left in the same volume a preface to the 
poems in MS., from the date to which we learn that a 
was prepared for press in 1766. The separate title-pages 
to the pieces in this collection all bear the same date 
1609, which is that of the first edition of the Sonnets. 
But in another copy of the first volume only, which is 
in the Bodleian, the title-pages bear different dates and 
are in other respects different, though, so far as we have 
been able to judge, the text of the poems in the Capell 
and Bodleian copies is identical. 


9. THE PHG@NIX AND THE- TURTLE first appeared, 
with Shakespeare’s name appended to it, in Chester’s 
‘Loves Martyr: or, Rosalins Complaint,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1601. 

We have been unable to see a copy of this extremely 
rare book, and have therefore been compelled to depend 
upon the excellent facsimile of the poem published by Mr © 
Halliwell in the last volume of his recently completed 
edition of Shakespeare. 


For the collation of those pieces in the Passionate _ 
Pilgrim which are printed in somewhat different forms in 
England’s Helicon, Griffins Fidessa, and by Barnfield, we 
are indebted to the kindness of Mr H. Bradshaw, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. The originals are in the 
Bodleian Library. Mr Bradshaw informs us that the 
pieces which were printed by Barnfield, numbered vu and 
[Xx1] in the present edition, are not, as is usually stated, 
in ‘The Encomion of Lady Pecunia,’ but among the 
‘Poems: in diuers humors’ at the end of a volume of 
which the first poem is ‘The Complaint of Poetrie, for the 
Death of Liberalitie’ This though bound with ‘The 
Encomion &c.’ has a distin& title and separate signatures. 
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We have now: brought to completion a task which has 
cost us nearly six years’ labour. 

The labour, though severe, has been lightened by the 
assistance and sympathy of many friends’, and of others 
personally unknown to us: we have throughout been en- 
couraged by kindly criticism, and by a confident hope that 
the result would be a contribution of permanent value to 
English literature. 

Neither, again, is the work of collating and editing, at 
least when undertaken on the large scale which we have 
attempted, merely the dry, mechanical, repulsive task 
which it is popularly supposed to be. The judgement has 
to be exercised at every step, in the settlement of the text, 
in the application of rules previously laid down, and in 
discriminating between essential and unessential varia- 
tions. Thus the labour of a conscientious editor, however 
humble and unambitious in its aim, is neither servile nor 
mechanical. If it is often unduly depreciated in public 
opinion, this is in some degree because each successive 
editor, being bound to corre¢ét the errors of his predeces- 
_ sors, necessarily brings these into undue prominence, while 
as he cannot in all cases acknowledge, he seems to ignore, 
the services which they have rendered. 

‘The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 

The plan which we have adopted gives to each his due, 
and will, we trust, secure a tardy justice for those whose 
merits have not been sufficiently recognized. But an 
editor of Shakespeare, even if he misses his meed of fame 
and praise, finds a sufficient reward in the labour itself. 

He‘feels that he is not, in Hallam’s phrase, ‘trimming the 

1 We have great pleasure in inscribing on the roll of our benefactors the 
names of the Rey. Alexander Dyce, the Rey. Canon Robertson, the Rev. 
W. C. Sidgwick of Merton College, Oxford, Mr C. Knight Watson, Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries, and Mr P. A. Daniel. In the present volume 
we have had especial assistance from the Rey. H. O. Coxe, Librarian of the 
Bodleian, and Mr Deutsch and Mr Hamilton, of the British Museum. During 
the progress of the work we haye been much indebted to Mr C, J. Clay, of 


Trinity College, and to the accurate and intelligent printers who work under 
his direction at the University Press. 
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lamp of an ancient sepulchre,’ but trimming a lamp which 
lights modern dwellings, and which will continue to light 
the dwellings of many generations of men yet to come. It 
is no mean task, but a noble privilege, to live in daily 
intercourse with the greatest of merely human men, 
to acquire a constantly increasing familiarity with the 
thoughts of the subtlest of thinkers and the language of 
the most eloquent of poets. The more we endeavour to 
fathom and to grasp the mind of Shakespeare, the more 
we appreciate his depth and his sublimity. As our know- 
ledge grows, so also our admiration and our pleasure in the 
study increase, dashed only by a growing sense of the 
textual imperfections and uncertainties which stand be- 
tween the author and his readers. For, besides the recog- 
nized difficulties, we are convinced that there are many 
passages, still easily scanned and construed, and therefore 
not generally suspeéted of corruption, which nevertheless 
have not been printed exaétly as they were first written. 
Some ruder hand has effaced the touch of the master. 

And these blemishes cannot be entirely removed, even 
by the most brilliant conjeétural criticism, because the 
materials are wanting. Little more can be done than has 
been done already by successive editors and commenta- 
tors. The attentive readers of our notes will, we are per- 
suaded, come to the same conclusion that we have come 
to: viz. that the value of these men’s labours has been 
greatly underrated. Nothing can be more unfounded than 
the notion, so prevalent in Germany, that Shakespeare has 
till of late years been negleéted and undervalued by his 
countrymen. Even in England this erroneous assertion is 
frequently repeated, as if it were too obvious to require 
proof. The genius of Shakespeare and the stupidity of 
his commentators is a popular antithesis as trite as it is 
unjust. In this despised class are found some of the most 
famous and most accomplished Englishmen of their time. 
And it isa study of great interest to follow them as they 
exercise their varied talents on the noblest field which the 
literature of their country afforded: Rowe, himself a dra- 
matist of no mean skill; Pope, with his deep poetic 
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insight; Theobald, with his fine taét and marvellous in- 
genuity; Hanmer, whose guesses, however they may pass 
the sober limits of criticism, are sometimes brilliant, often 
instru€@tive and never foolish; Warburton, audacious and 
arrogant, but now and then singularly happy; Johnson, 
with his masculine common sense; Capell, the most useful 
of all, whose conscientious diligence is untiring, whose 
minute accuracy is scarcely ever at fault; Steevens, Ma- 
lone, Blackstone, Farmer, Tyrwhitt, Rann, Boswell, Singer 
and Sidney Walker, with all their varied learning; toge- 
‘ther with their successors of the present generation in 
England, Germany and America, who have devoted them- 
selves to the illustration of Shakespeare as to a labour 
of love. 

For the contempt into which the earlier editors have 
fallen, they may thank, in part, their own quarrels. People 
are content to take each at his rival’s estimate. Theobald 
is held to be the worst of dunces because Pope made him 
the hero of the Dazciad. Bearing this in mind, we have 
great satisfaction in the thought that there is scarcely an 
editor of Shakespeare now living to whom we are not in- 
debted for some aét of courtesy and kindness. 

In the course of our inquiries we have been led to the 
study of other authors contemporary with or immediately 
subsequent to Shakespeare, and have thus gathered mater- 
ials for the elucidation of his text, which must serve for 
another work, since our limits have compelled us rigor- 
ously to exclude them from this. Nevertheless the foot- 
notes of the present work are in effect explanatory, be- 
cause they contain not only all the material for criticism, 
but also, in a condensed form, the results of successive 
speculations. A vast mass of recent criticism, to which we 
hope to do full justice hereafter, finds no record in these 
pages, because its results, as far as the improvement of the 
text is concerned, have been anticipated by earlier com- 
mentators. 


We take this opportunity of re-stating, more explicitly 
than before, some of the rules by which we have been 
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cuided in the present work, together with our reasons for 
adopting them. 


1. We have given the text according to modern 
spelling. A recurrence to antiquated and disused forms 
would be produétive of far more inconvenience than ad- 
vantage. What is called ‘modern’ spelling is, in fact, not 
so much an alteration of the old spelling as a reduction to 
uniformity, which obviates numberless misinterpretations. 
Hardly a word can be found which was not in old days 
occasionally spelt as we spell it now. If Shakespeare 
himself could come to life again and read his own works in 
a modern edition, nothing in the spelling would seem to 
him strange. 

Moreover the editions which come nearest to the hand 
of Shakespeare are, as a rule, the most uniform, that is, 
the most modern, in spelling: it follows therefore that the 
variations found in other copies are due to the caprice or 
indifference of transcribers or printers, and are not gener- 
ally worth recording, much less worth repeating. We 
have recorded every variation which seemed instruétive or 
curious in itself, besides all such as might help in the 
determination of doubtful readings. 

Had there been any ground for supposing that. Shake- 
speare correéted his own works as they passed through the 
press, we might have thought ourselves bound to retain the 
original spelling and even the punctuation, at least in those 
works which were printed during his lifetime. But in all 
probability not one of his works was thus corrected, nor, 
with few exceptions, were they printed from the author’s 
manuscript. In earlier writers, like Chaucer, spelling is of 
importance, because it indicates the changes which were 
undergone by words before they came into their present 
shape, and so marks the various stages in their history, 
while at the same time it helps to preserve the infletions 
which were disused altogether before the time of Eliza- 
beth. In the case of Spenser, the spelling is an essential 
part of the affeétedly archaic charaéter of his chief poem, 
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and on this account should be retained. But none of these 
reasons apply to Shakespeare, 


2. We have somewhere read, or heard, a suggestion 
that the text of the first Folio ought to be taken as a basis 
for a critical edition of Shakespeare. Those who have 
made such a proposal can scarcely be aware of the multi- 
tude of errors in reading and punétuation, and of the im- 
portant omissions, which are found in the first Folio, That 
volume is far from containing the ‘complete works’ of 
Shakespeare. And in the great majority of cases where a 
previous Quarto exists, the Quarto and not the Folio is our 
best authority. 

Besides, another reprint of the first Folio is unneces- 
sary, since the splendid reproduction by photo-zincography, 
executed under Mr Staunton’s superintendence, and the 
extremely accurate reprint published by Mr L. Booth, 
and edited, as we understand, by Mr Charles Wright. 


3. In the seleCtion of readings for the text we have 
conformed to the practice of all judicious editors of ancient 
classics. The more experience an editor has, the more 
cautious he will be in the introdu€tion of conjectural 
emendations, not, assuredly, because his confidence in the 
“earliest texts increases, but because he gains a greater 
insight into the manifold and far-removed sources of error. 
The insertions, marginal and interlinear, and doubtless 
occasional errors, of the author's own manuscript, the 
mistakes, deliberate alterations and attempted corrections 
of successive transcribers and of the earliest printer, result 
at last in corruptions which no conjecture can with 
certainty emend. Therefore in all cases of doubt we have 
inclined to the retention of the text which has the best 
authority. But we have throughout endeavoured to bear 
in mind that rules are good servants but bad masters, and 
that high above all rules stands the golden rule of modera- 
tion dictated by common sense. 


4. While dealing freely with the spelling, we have 
desired to leave intact the diction of Shakespeare, This 
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has not prevented us from adopting frequent corre€tions of 
the grammar of the most ancient texts. Many false coms 
cords found in the Folio do not occur in the corresponding 
passages of the earlier Quartos and are consequently due 
to the copyist or printer; we are therefore justified in 
adopting similar corrections in other cases where the earlier 
authority is wanting. No doubt, grammatical rules were less 
rigorous in Shakespeare’s time, and the necessities of rhyme 
often led him to employ construétions which would be 
inadmissible now. These we of course retain. And 
again, in the discourse of his clowns and rustics the author 
used a language suitable to the speakers. This no one 
would think of changing. 

But it is sometimes difficult to draw the line and deter- 
mine what belongs to orthography and what to di€tion. 
With all possible vigilance, perfect consistency is unat- 
tainable. 


5. With regard to punctuation, we have introduced 
no novelty. Asa general rule we have been sparing in the 
use of stops, but the clearness of each sentence has been 
our paramount consideration. 


6. In the use of the apostrophe as a guide to the 
metrical pronunciation, which is very arbitrary and irre- 
cular in the older texts and has been generally disused by | 
modern poets, we have adopted the following rule: to 
retain the ‘e’ when it is an essential part of the verb 
and to substitute an apostrophe where the ‘e’ is a part 
of the inflection. Thus we write in all cases ‘loved,’ ‘as- 
sumed, approved, not ‘lov’d,’ ‘assum’d,’ ‘approv’d,’ and 
‘touch’d,’ ‘mark’d,’ ‘restrain’d,’ whenever the metre requires 
them to be so pronounced. This via media, which avoids 
metrical uncertainties on the one hand and verbal am- 


biguities on the other, is sanctioned by the practice of the 
Poet Laureate. 


6. We have retained one archaism: namely, “Id’ as 
an abbreviation of ‘would’, the most general form in the 
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Quartos and Folios. Our reason is that such a form 
cannot possibly mislead a reader, while the modern form 
«’d’, used indifferently as the abbreviation of ‘would’ and 
‘had’, leads to obscurity in all cases where the present 
tense and the past participle of a verb are identical in 
form, or where the present tense of one verb is identical 
with the past participle of another. 


Subjoined is a list in chronological order of the editions 
which we have completely collated, and of the works 
which we have consulted throughout.. We have not in- 
cluded a multitude of other books which we have occa- 
sionally referred to, but which have not. furnished us with 
any various readings. Neither, except in one instance, 
have we included periodicals in our list, Many names 
attached in our foot-notes to conjectural emendations will 
not be found in the following list, because the authors did 
not publish their notes in a separate form, but only com- 
municated them to different editors or to periodicals, or 
else left them in manuscript. 


1577. Holinshed, Chronicles. 1598. Richard II. 
1579. Plutarch’s Lives, trans. Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
North. Henry IV. part 1. 
1591. The Troublesome Raigne Richard III. 
of Iohn King of England. Lucrece. 
1593. Venus and Adonis. Barnfield, 7e Encomion of 
1594. Venus and Adonis. Lady Pecunia, &c. 
Lucrece. 1599. Romeo and Juliet. 
The First part of the Con- Henry IV. part. I. 
tention betwixt the two The Passionate Pilgrim. 
famous houses of Yorke 1600. Much Ado about Nothing. 
and Lancaster. Midsummer Night’s Dream 
1595. The True Tragedie of OF: 
: Richard Duke of York. ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream 
1596. Venus and Adonis. Cae ; 
Griffin, Pzdessa. Merchant of Venice Q,. 
1597. Richard II. Merchant of Venice Q.,. 
Richard III. Henry IV. part 2. 
Romeo and Juliet. The Cronicle History of 


Weelkes, Madrigals. Henry the fift. 
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1601. 
1602. 


1603. 
1604. 


1605. 


1607. 
1608. 


1609. 


1611. 


1612. 


r613. 


‘PREFACE. 


The First part of the Con- 
tention, &c. 

The True Tragedie of 
Richard Duke of York. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Lucrece. 

England’s Helicon, 

England’s Parnassus, 

Chester, Love’s Martyr. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 


‘The Chronicle History of 


Henry the fift, 

Richard III. 

Venus and Adonis Q.. 

Venus and Adonis Q¢. 

Hamlet. 

Henry IV, part 1, 

Hamlet. 

Richard III, 

Hamlet. 

Lucrece. 

Richard II, 

Henry IV. part 1. 

The Chronicle History of 
Henry the fift. 

King Lear Q,. 

King Lear Q.. 

Wilkins, The Painfull Ad- 
uentures of Pericles Prince 
of Tyre. 

Troilus and Cressida 

Troilus and ine ; 

Romeo and Juliet, 

Pericles Q,. 

Pericles Q,. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

The First and second Part 
of the troublesome Raigne 
of John King of England. 

Titus Andronicus, 

Hamlet. 

Pericles. 

Richard IIT. 

The Passionate Pilgrim. 

Henry IV. part 1. 


1615. 
1616. 
1617. 


1619. 


1620. 
22, The First and second part 


1623. 


1624. 
1627. 
16209. 
1630. 


1631. 


1632. 


1634. 


1635. 
1636. 


1637. 


1639. 
1640. 
1652. 


1655. 


Richard IT. 

Lucrece. 

The famous Victories of 
Henry the Fift. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The whole Contention be- 
tweene the two Famous 
Houses, Lancaster and 
Yorke. 

Pericles. 

Venus and Adonis. 


of the troublesome Raigne 
of Iohn King of England. 
Henry IV. part 1, 
Richard III, 


Othello. 

Shakespeare’s “Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies 
(First Folio), 

Lucrece. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Richard ITI. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Othello, 

Pericles. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

The Taming of the Shrew. 

Henry IV. part 1. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies 
(Second Folio). 

Richard II. 

Richard III, 

Pericles. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Hamlet. 

Henry IV. part 1. 

Sonnets, &c. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

Othello. 

‘King Lear. 


1664. 


1669. 


1673. 


1674. 
1676. 
1085. 


1687. 


1691. 
1695. 


1700, 


1701. 


1703. 


1709. 


. Shakespeare, 


WROTE LS. 


Lucrece. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies 
(Third Folio). 

The Tempest, altered by 
Dryden and D’Avenant. 
Macbeth, adapted by 

D’Avenant. 

The Law against Lovers 
(altered from Measure for 
Measure and Much Ado 
about Nothing, by D’Ave- 
nant). 

Macbeth (players’ edition). 

Hamlet (players’ edition). 

Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies 
(Fourth Folio). 

Hamlet (players’ edition). 

Titus Andronicus, altered 
by Ravenscroft. 

Julius Ceesar (players’ ed.). 

Hamlet (players’ edition). 

Othello (players’ edition). 

Measure for Measure (play- 
ers’ edition). 

The Jew of Venice (adapted 
from Zhe Merchant of 
Venice by Lord Lans- 
downe). 

Hamlet (players’ edition). 

Hamlet, ed. Hughs. 

Shakespeare. ed. Rowe, Ist 
edition, 6 vols. 

A Colleétion of Poems, &c. 
(Lintott). 


. Shakespeare’s Poems, ed. 


Gildon. 
ed. Rowe, 
Second edition, 8 vols. 


. Shakespeare, ed. Pope, Ist 


edition, 6 vols. 
Shakespeare’s Poems, ed. 
Sewell, 1st edition. 


. Theobald, Shakespeare Re- 


stored, 


1728. 


1731. 


1733 


1740 


1744. 


1745. 


1746. 
1747. 


1748, 


1750. 


Ge. 
1754. 


1758. 
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Shakespeare, ed. Pope and 
Sewell, 2nd edition, 10 
vols. 

Jortin, Miscellaneous Ob- 
servations upon Authors 
Ancient and Modern, vol. 
2 (containing Theobald’s 
conjectures on Shake- 
speare’s Poems). 

Shakespeare, ed. Theobald, 
Ist edition. 

Shakespeare, ed. Theobald, 
2nd edition. 

Peck, Explanatory and cri- 
tical Notes on divers 
Passages of Shakespeare's 
plays (In Peck’s Me- 
moirs of Milton, pp. 223 
—254). 

Shakespeare, ed. Hanmer, 
ist edition. 

Shakespeare, ed. Hanmer, 
2nd edition. 


Johnson (Dr.), Aescellane- 


ous Observations on the 
Tragedy of Macbeth, &c. 

Upton, Critical Observa- 
tions on Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare, ed. Warbur- 
ton. 

Whalley, Ax Enguiry into 
the Learning of Shake- 
speare. 

Holt, Remarks on the Tem- 
pest. 

Miscellaneous Observations 
on the Tragedy of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark. 

Grey, Critical, Historical, 
and Explanatory Notes 
on Shakespeare. 

Edwards, Zhe Canons of 
Criticism, 6th ed., with 
Roderick’s Remarks 
Shakespear. 

Antony and 


on 


Cleopatra, 
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adapted by Capell and 
Garrick. 

1762. Cymbeline, with alterations 
(Garrick). 

Heath, 4 Revisal of Shake- 
speare’s Text. 

Shakespeare, ed. Johnson. 

Tyrwhitt, Observations and 
Conjettures upon some 
Passages of Shakespeare. 

Steevens, Twenty of the 
Plays of Shakespeare (re- 
prints). 

Farmer, Ax Essay on the 
Learning of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare, ed. Capell. 

King Lear, ed. Jennens. 

Shakespeare, Plays (John- 
son’s text) and Poems 
(published by Ewing). 

Shakespeare, ed. Johnson 
and Steevens. : 

Hamlet, ed. Jennens. 

Othello, ed. Jennens. 

Macbeth, ed. Jennens. 

1774. Julius Czesar, ed. Jennens. 

Capell, Notes and Various 
Readings to Shakespeare, 
Wola. 

Griffiths (Mrs), Zhe Mo- 
rality of Shakespeare's 
Dramas illustrated. 

Poems written by Mr 
William Shakespeare 
(Reprinted for Thomas 
Evans. n.d.). : 

1778. Shakespeare, ed. Johnson 

and Steevens. 

1779—1781. Capell, Motes and 

Various Readings to 
Shakespeare, ed. Collins. 
1779. Nichols, Six Old Plays, on 
which Shakespeare found- 
ed his Measure for Mea- 
sure, Comedy of Errors, 
Taming of the Shrew, 


1765. 


1760. 
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1768. 
1770. 
1771. 


1773. 


1775. 


1796. 


- 1807. 
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King John, K. Henry IV. 
and K. Henry V., King 
Lear. 

1780 Malone, Supplement to the 
edition of Shakespeare's 
Plays published in 1778. 

1783. Ritson, Remarks, critical 
and tllustrative, on the 
text and notes of the last 
edition of Shakspeare. 

1785 Mason, Comments on the 

last edition of Shake- 
Speare’s Plays. 
Shakespeare, ed. Steevens. 
1786—1794. Shakespeare, ed. 
Rann., 

1790. Shakespeare, ed. Malone. 

1793. Shakespeare, ed. Steevens. 

1794. King Lear, ed. Eccles. 

Cymbeline, ed. Eccles. ° 

Whiter, Specimen of a Com- 
mentary on Shakspeare. 

Plumptre, Odservations on 
Hamlet. 

1798. Mason, Comments on the 
Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with an Af- 
pendix containing some 

Jurther observations on 
Shakespeare. 

Macbeth, ed. Harry Rowe 
[Dr. A Hunter]. 2nd ed. 
1803. Shakespeare, ed. Reed (First 

Variorum edition). 

Chedworth (Lord), Votes 
upon some of the obscure 
passages tn Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

Seymour, Remarks, critical, 
conjectural, and explana- 
tory, upon the Plays of 
Shakespeare. 


1799. 


1805. 


-1806. The Poetical Works of Wil- 


liam Shakespeare. 
Douce, Jllustrations of 
Shakespeare. 


1808. 
1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


1817. 


1819. 
1820. 
1821. 


1822. 
1825. 


1826. 
1832. 


1836. 


1838. 


PREPAIGE: 


Mason, Comments on the 
several editions of Shake- 
spearé’s Plays. 

Page, Comments on the 
Commentators of Shake- 
speare. 

Weston, Szort Notes on 
Shakspeare. 

Shakespeare, ed. Reed, &c. 
(Second Variorum edition). 

Explanations and Emenda- 
tions of some Passages tn 
the text of Shakespeare 
anda of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. By Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

Becket, Shakespeare’s Him- 
self Again. 

Nichols, //ustrations of the 
Literary History of the 
Eighteenth century, Vol. 
Il. (containing letters of 
Theobald, | Warburton, 
and Thirlby on Shake- 
speare). 

Jackson, Shakespeare’s Ge- 
nius justified. 

Hamlet and As You Like It, 
ed. Caldecott. 

Shakespeare, ed. Boswell 
(Third Variorum edition). 

Nares, Glossary. 

The first edition of the 
Tragedy of Hamlet, by 
William Shakespeare (re- 
print by Nicol for Payne 
and Foss). 

Shakespeare, ed. Harness. 

Shakspeare, ed. Singer. 

The Poems of Shakespeare, 
ed. Dyce. 

Hamlet and As You Like It, 
ed. Caldecott. 2nd ed. 


Coleridge, Lzterary ke- 
mains. 
Shakespeare, ed. eimpbell 


SIE 

1839—1842.  Shakspere, _ ed. 

Knight (Pictorial edition). 

1842—1844. Shakespeare, ed. 
Collier. 

1843. Collier, Shakespeare's Li- 
brary. 

1844. Dyce, Remarks on Mr 


Collier’s and Mr Knights 
editions of Shakespeare. 

The Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers, Vol. 1. (containing 
Blackstone’s conjectures). 

1844, 1845. Clarke (Mrs Cowden), 
Concordance to Shake- 
Speare. 

The vols. of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for these years 
contain Mitford’s Conjec- 
tures. 

1845. Hunter, Mew ///ustrations 
of the Life, Studies and 
Writings of  Shakes- 
peare. 

The Shakespeare Society’ S 
Papers, Vol. II. (contain- 
ing Barron Field’s con- 
jectures). 

1846. Badham, Criticism applied 
to Shakspere. 

1847. Shakespeare, ed. Verplanck. 

1851, 1852. Shakspeare, ed. Haz- 
litt. 

1851. Shakspere, ed. Knight (Na- 
tional edition). 

Shakespeare, ed. Phelps. 

1852. Collier, Notes and Emenda- 
tions to the Text of Shake- 
speares Plays from the 
Early Manuscript cor- 
rections in a copy of the 
Folio, 1632. 

Delius, Shakspere-Levxicon. 

1853—1866. Shakespeare, ed. Hal- 
liwell. ; 

1853. Shakespeare, ed.- Collier 
(one-volume. edition). 
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Singer, The Text of Shake- 
speare vindicated from 
the interpolations and cor- 
vuptions advocated by 
Fohn Payne Collier, Esq. 
in his Notes and Emen- 
dations. 

Dyce, A Few Notes on 
Shakespeare. 

Hunter, A Few Words in 
reply to the Animadver- 
sions of the Reverend Mr 
Dyce, &c. 

Elwin, Shakespeare Restored 
(containing an edition of 
Macbeth). 

Fennell, Skhakspeare Refosi- 
tory. 

1854. Walker (W. Sidney), Shake- 
Speare’s Verstfication, 

White (Richard Grant), 
Shakespeare’s Scholar. 

Shakspere, ed. Knight 
(Stratford edition). 

1854—1856. Shakspere, ed. Delius. 

1855. Zhe Poems of William 
Shakespeare, ed, Bell. 

1856. Shakespeare, ed. Singer 
(2nd edition). 

Mitford, Cursory Notes on 
various passages in the 
Text of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as edited by the 
kev, Alexander Dyce; 
and on his ‘Few Notes on 
Shakespeare, 

Collier, Seven Ledtures on 
Shakespeare and Milton, 
by the late S. T, Coleridge. 
With a list of all the MS. 
Emendations in Mr Col- 
lier’s Folio Shakespeare 


of 1632. 

Badham, Zhe Text of 
Shakespeare (Cambridge 
Essays), 
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1857—1860. Shakespeare, ed. 
Staunton. 
1857. Shakespeare, ed. Dyce. 
Craik, Zhe English of 
Shakespeare. 
Hamlet, ed. Elze. 
Wilkins, Pericles Prince of 
Tyre (reprint by Momm- 
sen). 

1858. Shakespeare, ed. Collier, 

2nd edition. 

1859—1862. Shakespeare, ed. 

Richard Grant White. 

1859. Shakespeare’s Romeo und 
Julia, ed. Mommsen. 

Dyce, StriGures on Mr 
Collier's new edition of 
Shakespeare, 1858. 

Maginn, Shakspeare Papers. 

Craik, Zhe English of 
Shakespeare, 2nd edition. 

Hamlet (lithographic reprint 
of the ed. of 1603). 

Hamlet (lithographic reprint 
of the ed. of 1604). 

Ingleby, Zhe Shakspeare 
Fabrications. 

Hamilton, Zzguiry into the 
Genutneness of the Manu- 
script Corrections in Mr 
F. P. Collier’s Annotated 
Shakspere 1632, &c. 

Walker (W. Sidney), 4 
Critical Examination of 
the Text of Shakespeare, 
ed. Lettsom. 

The Devonshire ‘ Hamlets.’ 
(A reprint of the editions 
of 1603 and 1604). 

Jervis, Proposed Emenda- 
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ADDENDA. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


1.2. 64. of the] of thy P. A. Daniel conj. 

I. 3. 26. ¢veasons] treason S. Walker conj. 

Il. 2, 48. Add to note, Was you for theme, Mitford con). 

Il. 2.75, 76. you When....Alexandria; you] you: When....Alexandria 
you Lloyd conj. 

i, 2. 114. Add to note, your confederates atone Lloyd conj. 

Il. 2. 236. power breathe] pour breath P. A. Daniel con). 

Ill. 13. 55. vight voyal] Spoken by Thyreus, P. A. Daniel conj. 

Ill. 13. 195. outstare] outfiare P. A. Daniel conj. 

Iv. 4. 31. check] cheek Capell conj. (withdrawn). 


CYMBELINE. 


I. 4.20, guality) inequality Cartwright conj. 

11. 2. 49. Add to note, cheer the raven’s eye Cartwright conj. 

Il. 4. 24. Add to note, wéged Cartwright conj. 

iI. 4. 50. Add to note, Whose favour was her painting Cartwright conj. 
Il. 4. 148. Add to note, Happy and Cartwright conj. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


78. a more delight] an o’er-delight Warburton conj. 


THE RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


104. sight] fight Malone, 1790 (a misprint). 
145. dattle’s] Bell. battles’ Malone. No apostrophe in Qq. 
1614. Where] Wherein Sewell (ed, 2). 


SONNETS. 
v. 7. Sap check’d] Hyphened in Steevens’ Reprint of Q. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


VOL. IX. 


DRAMATIS PERSON". 


ANTONY, 

OCTAVIUS CASAR, triumvirs. 

LEPIDUS, 

SEXTUS POMPEIUS. 

DOMITIUS ENOBARBUS, 

VENTIDIUS, 

EROS, 

SCARUS, friends to Antony. 
DERCETAS, 
DEMETRIUS, 
PHILO, 
MAECENAS, 
AGRIPPA, 
DOLABELLA, 
PROCULEIUS, 
THYREUS, 
GALLUS, ) 

MENAS, ) 

MENECRATES, » friends to Sextus Pompeius. 
VARRIUS, 

TAURUS, lieutenant-general to Ceesar. 

CANIDIUS, lieutenant-general to Antony. 

SILIUS, an officer in Ventidius’s army. 

EUPHRONIUS, an ambassador from Antony to Czesar. 


\. friends to Czesar. 


ALEXAS, 

WESSIBLINS @h. SUE HED. ‘. attendants on Cleopatra. 
SELEUCUS, 

DIOMEDES, | 

A Soothsayer. 

A Clown. 


CLEOPATRA, queen of Egypt. 
OCTAVIA, sister to Caesar, and wife to Antony. 
CHARMIAN, 


IRAS, attendants on Cleopatra. 


ak il 


Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, and other Attendants. - 


SCENE: Jz several parts of the Roman empire. 


DRAMATIS PERSON#. First given, imperfetly, by Rowe. 


ONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


ACH I. 


_ SCENE I. Alevandria. A room in Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter DEMETRIUS aud PHILO. 


Phi. Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes, 
That o’er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 

Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 
_ And is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gipsy’s lust. 


Su 


Flourish. Enter ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, her Ladies, the Train, 
with Eunuchs fanning her. 


Look, where they come: 10 


AcT I. SCENE I.] See note (1). 8. vreneges) Fy. reneages FFF. 

Alexandria...palace.] Capell.  *eveagzes Coleridge conj. veseyes Bos- 

Alexandria in Aigypt. Rowe. The well conj. veszes Singer conj. reneags 
Palace at Alexandria in Egypt. Theo- Grant White. 


bald. to. Zo...come:]| One line in Rowe. 
1. generals] generals F,. generall * Two in Ff. 

F,. general F5¥ 4. cool] kindle and to cool John- 
2. Overjiows...... eyes,| One line in son con}. 

F,F,F3. Two in Fy. Flourish.] Ff. Flourish with- 
4. Have...turn,] One line in Rowe. — in. Dyce. 

Two in Ff. Enter......fanning her.] Ff. 
6. captain's] captain Rann. Transferred by Rowe to follow come: 
7. fights] sights F,. by Dyce to follow line r3. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT I. 


Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool: behold and see. 
Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Ant, There’s beggary in the love that can be reckon’d. 
Cleo. Vl set a bourn how far to be beloved. 
Ant. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new 


earth. 


Enter an Attendant. 


Att, News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Ant. Grates me: the sum. 


Cleo. Nay, hear them, Antony: 
Fulvia perchance is angry ; or, who knows 
If the scarce-bearded Czesar have not sent 
His powerful mandate to you, ‘ Do this, or this ; 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that ; 
Perform’t, or else we damn thee.’ 
Ant. How, my love! 
Cleo. Perchance! nay, and most like: 
You must not stay here longer, your dismission 
Is come from Cesar; therefore hear it, Antony. 
Where’s Fulvia’s process? Czsar’s I would say? both? 
Call in the messengers. As I am Egypt’s queen, 
Thou blushest, Antony, and that blood of thine 
Is Czesar’s homager: else so thy cheek pays shame 


12,  Zhe...world] Put in parenthe- Messenger. Anon. conj. (Gent. Mag. 


ses in F,. WES S197) 
13. fool] stool Warburton. fool 19. them,] zt Pope. them all, I 
Grey conj. pr ythee, Seymour conj. 
17. Enter an Attendant.] Capell. 22. mandate to you, ‘Do|mandate, 
Enter a Messenger. Ff. Do you Seymour con}. 
18) Att] Capelli iMes. it 24. damn] doom Collier MS. 
Rome.| Rome— Keightley. D8 (GURIMADcooce both?| (Caesars I 


Grates me: the sum.) Grates would say) both? Ff. Caesar’s? I'd 
me, the summe. ¥, Rate me, the say, both? Pope. 


summe. FF 3. Rate me, the summ. both ?\ om. Seymour conj. 

F,. Rate me the sum. Rowe. It grates 29. Lam] T’m Pope. 

me. Tell the sum. Pope. °Z grates 31. ese] om. Pope. 

me:— The sum. Capell. cheek pays] cheeke payes ¥ ,F ,. 


Grates me:| Continued to cheeks payes F3. cheeks pay Fz 


ss) 


20 


25 
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SCENE | ea now VOAND CLEOPATRA. 


When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds. The messengers! 
Ant. et Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall! Here is my space, 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man: the nobleness of life 
Is to do thus; when such a mutual pair [Embracing. 
And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind, 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet 
We stand up peerless. 
Cleo. Excellent falsehood ! 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her? 
I’ll seem the fool Iam not; Antony 
Will be himself. 
Ant. But stirr'd by Cleopatra. 
Now, for the love of Love and her soft hours, 
Let’s not confound the time with conference harsh : 
There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now. What sport to-night? 
Cleo. Wear the ambassadors. 
Ant. Fie, wrangling queen ! 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep; whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired! 
No messenger but thine; and all alone 
To-night we'll wander through the streets and note 
The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 


32. messengers!| Collier. mtesset- 43, 44. Aimself...Now,| himself, 
gers. Ff. messengers— Theobald. but stirr’d by Cleopatra. Ant. Now 
34. the ranged] the raing’d F,F,. Upton conj. 
the raignwd F3F4. the raisd Rowe. 44. her] his Rowe. 
derang’d Johnson conj. che rank'd 47. pleasure now. What] pleasure 
Becket conj. new: what Warburton, Pleasure: 
37. [Embracing.] Pope. om, Ef. now, what Jackson con}. 
39. On] One ¥,. 50. whose] F,F3F,. who F,. 
40. Cleo.] Cleo. [aside. Johnson. fully\ fitly Collier MS. 
Excellent] O excelling Seymour 52, 53. Vo... Zo-night] Divided as 
conj. by Rowe. One line in Ff. 
42. J’) 7 Capell. 52. messenger but thine ;| messenger 


42, 43. ’Ul...himself.| Divided as but thine, Ff. messenger; but thine 
by Pope. One line in Ff. Malone. 


40 


ANTON YOANDOWGEORA T Ted: 


Last night you did desire it. 


[ACT I. 


Speak not to us. 


[Exeunt Ant. and Cleo. with their train. 


Dem. 


Is Czsar with Antonius prized so slight? 


Phi. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony, 
He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 


Dem. 


I am full sorry 


That he approves the common liar, who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome: but I will hope 


Of better deeds to-morrow. 


SCENE II. 


Rest you happy! 


The same. 


[EL xeunt. 


Another room. 


Enter CHARMIAN, IRAS, ALEXAS, azd a Soothsayer. 


Char. Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most any thing Alex- 
as, almost most absolute Alexas, where’s the soothsayer that 


you praised so to the queen? 


O, that I knew this husband, 


which, you say, must charge his horns with garlands! 


Bijo — (UBeSwiates 55.6 ] Steevens, after 
Capell. Exeunt with the Traine. Ff. 

56. slight] light Grey conj. 

59—62. JL am...happy!] Arranged 
as by Johnson. Prose in Ff and Rowe. 
Verse first by Pope. 


59. L am full sorry] I’m sorry 
Pope. 
60, 61. liar, who Thus speaks of 


him] liar Fame, Who speaks him thus 
Pope, ending line 60 at Fume. 
SCENE II.] Pope. 
The same. Another room.] 
Capell. 

Enter...Soothsayer.] Steevens. En- 
ter Enobarbus, Charmian,...... Rowe. 
Enter Alexas, Iras, Charmian, Sooth- 
sayer, and Others. Capell. Enter 
Enobarbus, Lamprius, a Southsayer, 
Rannius, Lucillius, Charmian, Iras, 


Mardian the Eunuch, and Alexas. Ff 
(a Soothsayer, F4). 

1—4. Lord Alexas...... garlands !] 
Prose in Ff. Six lines of verse in 
Capell, omitting Zord. 

1. Lord] Johnson. 
Pope. 


Lb, INE, 


om. 


weet] most sweet Collier (Col- 
lier MS.). 

2. almost most] nay, almost most 
Capell. admost-most Nicholson conj. 

3. Solom. F3F4. 

3, 4. O...garlands!|’ As verse, S. 
Walker conj. 

4. charge] Theobald (Warburton 
and Southern MS.). change Ff. chain 
Jackson conj. ang Williams conj. 

charge his horns with] change 
Jor horns his Hanmer. 


60 


SCENE IT. aeeuONM YVAN DIOL ROPAT RA. 


Alex. Soothsayer! 
Sooth. Your will? 


Char. Ys this the man? Is’t you, sir, that know things? 


Sooth. 
‘A little I can read. 
Alex. 


In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 


Show him your hand. 


Enter EENOBARBUS. 


Eno. 
Cleopatra’s health to drink. 
, Char. 


Bring in the banquet quickly; wine enough 


Good sir, give me good fortune. 


You shall be yet far fairer than you are. 


You shall be more beloving than beloved. 
I-had rather heat my liver with drinking. 


Sooth. J make not, but foresee. 

Char. Pray then, foresee me one. 

Sooth. 

Char. He means in flesh. 

Ivas. No, you shall paint when you are old. 
Char. Wrinkles forbid ! 

Alex. Vex not his prescience; be attentive. 
Char. Hush! 

Sooth. 

Char. 

Alex. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune ! 


Let me be 


married to three kings in a forenoon, and widow them all: 
let me have a child at fifty, to whom Herod of Jewry may 
do homage: find me to marry me with Octavius Cesar, and 
companion me with my mistress. 
Sooth. You shall outlive the lady whom you serve. 
Char. O excellent! I love long life better than figs, 


5. Soothsayer!| Hanmer. Sooth- 
sayer. Ff. Soothsayer,— Theobald. 

8,9. n...vead.| As verse first by 
Theobald. Prose in Ff. 

g. Enter Enobarbus.]Capell. om. 
QqFf. 

1o. Eno.] Eno. [to some within. 
Capell. 

13. J] Madam, J Hanmer, read- 
ing Cleopatra’s ... foresee as two lines, 
the first ending we. 


14—16. Pray...jiesh.| Two lines, 
the first ending ye/, in Hanmer. 
17. when you are old| when old 


Hanmer. 
19. prescience|] FF ,. patience F3 
F 4. 


22. arinking| much drinking Han- 
mer. 

27. meto...with) Ff. me, to...with 
Pope. #7é, to...with, Hanmer. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT I. 


Sooth. You have seen and proved a fairer former fortune © 


Than that which is to approach. 
Char. Then belike my children shall have no names: 


prithee, how many boys and wenches must I have? 
Sooth. If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And fertile every wish, a million. 


Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 

Alex. You think none but your sheets are privy to your 
wishes. 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex. We’ll know all our fortunes. 

Eno. Mine and most of our fortunes to-night shall 


be—drunk to bed. 

Tras. There’s a palm presages chastity, if nothing else. 

Char. FE’en as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth famine. 

Tras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot soothsay. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostic- 
ation, I cannot scratch mine ear. Prithee, tell her but a 
worky-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

lras. But how, but how? give me particulars. 

Sooth. I have said. 

fras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than she? 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune better 
than I, where would you choose it ? 

Ivas. Not in my husband’s nose. 


Char. Our worser thoughts heavens mend! Alexas,— 
31, 32. You...approach.| As verse 40. tell] and tel? Hanmer. 
first by Capell. Prose in Ff. 43. be—]Capell. de Ff. be to go 
Sey BIG MAF Peecsac have?| As prose Rowe. 
first by Capell. Two lines, the first 44. There's] There zs Wanmer, 


ending the line chastity. S. Walker, 
reading with Hanmer, would make 


44—46 verse, ending the lines chas- 


ending zames, in Ff. 
AG, 3105 Lifesncec million.| As verse 
first in Rowe. Prose in Ff. 


36. fertile| fertil Theobald (War- 
burton). foretell F,F,F3. foretel F 4. 
foretold Pope. fruitful Collier (Col- 
lier MS.). : 

37. Out] Out, out Hanmer. 

39, 40. You...hers.| Two lines of 
verse, the first ending /, in Hanmer. 


tity... Vilus...bedfellow, ...soothsay. 

45. NVlus] Nile Hanmer. 

51. how?) how?— Theobald. how, 
Ff. ow— Rowe. 

57, 58. Alexas,—come,] Theobald. 
See note (II). 


35 
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SCENE I) AUVNOMY AND CLEOPATRA. 9 


come, his fortune, his fortune! O, let him marry a woman 
that cannot go, sweet Isis, I beseech thee! and let her die 

too, and give him a worse! and let worse follow worse, till 69 
the worst of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty-fold a 
cuckold! Good Isis, hear me this prayer, though thou deny 

me a matter of more weight; good Isis, I beseech thee! 

Tras. Amen. Dear goddess, hear that prayer of the 
people! for, as it is a heart-breaking to see a handsome 6; 
man loose-wived, so it is a deadly sorrow to behold a foul 
knave uncuckolded: therefore, dear Isis, keep decorum, and 
fortune him accordingly ! 

Char. Amen. 

Alex. Lo, now, if it lay in their hands to make mea_ 49 
cuckold, they would make themselves whores, but they’ld 
do’t! 

Eno. Hush! here comes Antony. 

Char. Not he; the queen. 


Enter CLEOPATRA. 


Cleo. Saw you my lord? 
Eno. No, lady. "5 
Cleo, Was he not here? 
Char. No, madam. 
Cleo. He was disposed to mirth; but on the sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. Enobarbus! 


Eno. Madam? 80 
Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where's 
Alexas? 


64—69. Iras....Char.] F,. Char. Sawe you, my Tord. kes. 
...Char. F,F3F4. Char....Iras. Rowe 79. A... Znobarbus!| One line in 


(ed. 2). Rowe. Two in Ff. 

67. decorum] Printed in Roman first Roman] roaming Grey conj. 
by Capell. Printed in italics in Ff. hath] had ¥ 4. 

73. SCENE III. Pope. Enobarbus!| Enobarbus? ¥, 


Enter Cleopatra.] Enter Cleo- FF 3. vxobarbus. Fy. Enobarbus,— 
patra, attended. Capell. Enter Cleo- Theobald. 
patra. Ff, after do0’Z, line 72. 81. Alexas] Alexias F,. 
74. Saw you my lord?| F,F3F 4. 
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ANTONY AND (CLEOPATRA; 


Alex. 


Here, at your service. 
Cleo. We will not look upon him: go with us. [Frewut. 


My lord approaches. 


Enter ANTONY with a Messenger avd Attendants. 


Mess. Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 
Ant. Against my brother Lucius? 


NHESG ISG 2 


But soon that war had end, and the time’s state 

Made friends of them, jointing their force ’gainst Czsar, 
Whose better issue in the war from Italy 

Upon the first encounter drave them. 


Ant. 
Mess. 
A nt. 


Things that are past are done with me. 


Well, what worst ? 


The nature of bad news infeéts the teller. 
When it concerns the fool or coward. On: 


Tas thus: 


Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 


I hear him as he flatter’d. 
Mess, 


Labienus— 


This is stiff news—hath with his Parthian force 
Extended Asia from Euphrates, 
His conquering banner shook from Syria 


To Lydia and to Ionia, 


So LEG 0030 approaches.| Prose in 
Rowe. Two lines in Ff. 

Hlere,|_ Here, lady, Capell, 
reading as verse. Here, madam, Stee- 
vens (1793). 

My see, my Hanmer, reading 
as verse. 

83. We...2s.] One line in Rowe. 
Two in Ff. 

[Exeunt.] Ff. Exeunt Cleo- 

patra, Enobarbus, Alexas, Iras, Char- 


mian, Soothsayer, and the rest, 
Capell. 

Enter...... Attendants.] As in 
Dyce. Rowe, after line 82. Enter 


Anthony, with a Messenger. Ff, after 
line 82. 

84. Lulvia......field.] One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff, 


85. Lucius?| F,. Lucius. FLF 3k, 

86. Ay.] Ay, my lord: Seymour 
conj. 

86—88. Ay...C@sar,] Divided as 
by Johnson. Three lines, ending ezd, 
--.state...Cesar, in Ff. Two lines, the 
first ending state, in Rowe. Three, 
ending soon...friends... Cesar, in Han- 
mer. 

88. force ’gainst] forces against 
Hanmer. 

go. Hanmer ends the line at Wed. 

worst?] Rowe. Ff. 
worse? Hanmer. 

94. zs tale] the tale Rowe (ed. 2). 

95. him as] as if Pope. 

95—100. Ladbienus—.... Whilst—] 
See note (111). 


worst. 


[ACT I. 


85 


go 


95 


SEHNE MA waeV RON, CLV DIGLEOPATEA. 


Whilst— 


Ant. Antony, thou wouldst say,— 


Mess. 


O, my lord! 


Ant, Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue: 
Name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome; 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my faults 
With such full license as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. O, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds lie still, and our ills told us 
Is as our earing. Fare thee well awhile. 


Mess. 


At your noble pleasure. 


[ Exit. 


Ant. From Sicyon, ho, the news! Speak there! 
First Att. The man from Sicyon, is there such an one? 110 


Sec. A tt. 
Aunt. 


He stays upon your will. 


Let him appear. 


These strong Egyptian fetters 1 must break, 


Or lose myself in dotage. 


Enter another Messenger. 


What are you? 


Sec. Mess. 
Aunt. 


Sec. Mess. In Sicyon: 


100. 
Ff. 


say,—] say— Theobald. say. 


O,| Oh, zo Keightley. 

Tot, 102. Sfeak.*....Rome;]) As in 
Rowe. Three lines, ending “ome,... 
nanie...Rome: in Ff. 

102. she is] she’s Rowe (ed. 2). 

106. mznds| Hanmer (Warburton). 
windes F,F,. winds F3F 4. 
Collier conj. 

ills] wl Pope. 


caring | FF ,. 


wints 


107. 
ear-ring are ¥ 4. 

108. [Exit.] Exit Messenger. Ff. 
om. Rowe. Exit first Messenger. 
Theobald (after line 110). 

[Enter another Messenger. 
Ff. Omitted first by Rowe. 

109. ho, the] Dyce. how the Ff. 

now, the Collier MS. 


ear-ring F3. 


Fulvia thy wife is dead. 


Where died she ? 


109, 110. Szcyon] Pope. Sciczox 
Ff, and elsewhere. 

jue, sires AME ]| i dle (Caijpellil 
1 IMIGss ISI, Te IMIGSS, Wali MGS: 


Rowe. 

The...one?] One line in Rowe. 
Two in Ff. 

an] a Capell. 

Lite Atta 250 AN Capelle 
op Mless Ea his 2) Messe Ey. seattende 
Rowe. 

113. Enter...] Capell (after dreak). 
Enter another Messenger with a Let- 
ter. Ff. After vow? in Rowe. After 
break, line 112, in Johnson. 

114. Sec. Mess.] 2 Mes. Rowe. 
2p Wiles, IIMs gy Wiles, Ital A, 

115—117. /7...bears.] As in Pope. 
Three lines, ending sicknesse, ...serious, 
...deares, in Ff. 


Tar 


100 


105 


rads 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT I 


Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 


Importeth thee to know, this bears. [Gives a letter. 
Ant. Forbear me. 
[Lait Sec. Messenger. 


There’s a great spirit gone! Thus did I desire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 

We wish it ours again; the present pleasure, 

By revolution lowering, does become 

The opposite of itself: she’s good, being gone ; 
The hand could pluck her back that shoved her on. 
I must from this enchanting queen break off: 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch. How now! Enobarbus! 


120 


Re-enter ET NOBARBUS. 


Eno. What’s your pleasure, sir? 

Ant. I must with haste from hence. 

Eno. Why then we kill all our women. We see how 
mortal an unkindness is to them; if they suffer our depart- 130 
ure, death’s the word. 

Ant. I must be gone. 

fino. Under a compelling occasion let women die: it 
were pity to cast them away for nothing; though, between 
them and a great cause, they should be esteemed nothing. 135 
Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of this, dies instantly ; 

I have seen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment: 
I do think there is mettle in death, which commits some 
loving a¢t upon her, she hath such a celerity in dying. 


117. [Gives a letter.] Johnson. 
om. Ff. 
[Exit Sec. Messenger.] Theo- 
bald. om. Ff. 


118. did Z desire) I desir'd Pope. 
11g. contempts do] contempt doth 
Staunton. 


do] doth F ,. 
Srom us,\ from ’s, gone S. 
Walker conj. 
121. vzevolution lowering] revolution 
lowring Ff. repetition souring Collier 


(Collier MS.). 

124. enchanting] F,. om. FjF3F 4 
Ligyptian Rowe. 

126. How now!] How now FF, 
F3. ow now, Fy. Ho! Capell. 

Re-enter...... ] Dyce. Enter 

Enobarbus. Ff (after Zazch). 

133. @ compelling occasion] Rowe. 
a compelling an occasion Ff. so com- 
pelling an occasion Nicholson conj. as 
compelling an occasion Anon. conj. 

139. @ célerity] alacrity Hanmer. 


SCENE Ir] AWVZONY AND CLEOPATRA. 13 


Ant. She is cunning past man’s thought. 140 
Eno. Alack, sir, no; her passions are made of nothing 
but the finest part of pure love: we cannot call her winds 
and waters sighs and tears; they are greater storms and 
tempests than almanacs can report: this cannot be cunning 
in her; if it be, she makes a shower of rain as well as Jove. 145 
Ant. Would I had never seen her! 
Eno. O, sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful piece 
of work; which not to have been blest withal would have 
discredited your travel. 
Ant. Fulvia is dead. 150 
TO; Site? 
Ant. Fulvia is dead. 
Eno. Fulvia! 
Ant. Dead. | 
Eno. Why, sir, give the gods a thankful sacrifice. When 15 
it pleaseth their deities to take the wife of a man from him, 
it shows to man the tailors of the earth, comforting therein, 
that when old robes are worn out there are members to 
make new. If there were no more women but Fulvia, then 
had you indeed a cut, and the case to be lamented: this 160 
grief is crowned with consolation ; your old smock brings 
forth a new petticoat: and indeed the tears live in an 
onion that should water this sorrow. 
Ant. The business she hath broached in the state 
Cannot endure my absence. 165 
Eno. And the business you have broached here cannot 
be without you; especially that of Cleopatra’s, which wholly 
depends on your abode. 


ou 


142, 143. winds...tears| sighsand Rowe. 


tears, winds and waters Malone con}. therein] then Johnson conj. 
149. dravel] F3F 4. travaile FF). 158. members| numbers Hanmer. 
r51. S2r?] Capell. Ser! F4. Sz. 160. case] case were Rowe. 
Wt. Sve We: 162. forth] F3¥,4. foorth F,. 
153. fulvia!] Fulvia? FF. Sourth F,. 
157. i shows] they shew Hanmer. live] lie Dyce con}. 
man| men Johnson conj. 167. dc] de done Anon. conj. 
tailors] tailor Pope. Cleopatra’s| Cleopatra Han- 


comforting| comforting him mer. 


ANTONY ANDY CLEOPATRA: [ACTE 


Ant. No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 170 
The cause of our expedience to the queen 
And get her leave to part. For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do strongly speak to us, but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome rs 
Petition us at home: Sextus Pompeius _ 
Hath given the dare to Cesar and commands 
The empire of the sea: our slippery people, 
Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 
Till his deserts are past, begin to throw 180 
Pompey the Great and all his dignities 
Upon his son; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 
For the main soldier: whose quality, going on, 
The sides o’ the world may danger. Much is breeding, 185 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life 
And not a serpent’s poison. Say, our pleasure, 
To such whose place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 


Eno. I shall do’t. [Exeunt. 190 

MOQe VGeeenee officers] One line in 188. whose place ts...vequires] F, 

Rowe. Two in Ff. IF3F4 whose places under us, require 
light)¥,. tke FF 3F 4. F,. who've places...... requires Mason 

172. Jeave] Pope. Jove Ff. con]. 

174. Do] Doth Hanmer. Do’s 189. Ouz] Their Johnson conj. 
Heath conj. 190. shall] U1 Pope. 

177. Hath] Have F,. dot] do zt, sir Keightley. do 


186. fair] Rowe. heive F,F,. tt Nicholson conj. 
hare F3F 4. 


DeCMNEVIIT || avLONvY AND CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE III. 


The same. Another room. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, avd ALEXAS. 


Cleo. 
Char. 
Cleo. 
I did not send you: 
Say I am dancing; 
That I am sudden sick: 
Char. 


Where is he? 


I did not see him since. 
See where he is, who’s with him, what he does: 
if you find him sad, 
if in mirth, report 
quick, and return. 
Madam, methinks, if you did love him dearly, 


[Exe A lexas. 


You do not hold the method to enforce 


The like from him. 


Cleo. 


What should I do, I do not? 


Char. In each thing give him way, cross him in nothing. 


Cleo. 
Char. 


Thou teachest like a fool: the way to lose him. 
Tempt him not so too far; I wish, forbear: 


In time we hate that which we often fear. 


But here comes Antony. 


Enter ANTONY. 


Cleo. 
Ant. 
Cleo. 


I am sick and sullen. 
I am sorry to give breathing to my purpose,— 
Help me away, dear Charmian; 


I shall fall: 


It cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 


Will not sustain it. 


SCENE I1I.] Capell. ScENE Iv. 
Pope. Rowe and Theobald continue 
the Scene. 

The same. Another room.] Ca- 
pell. 

Enter...Iras, and Alexas.] Capell. 
Enter... Alexas, and Iras. Ff. Enter 
...and Alexas. Anon. conj. 

1. he?] he now? Steevens conj. 
he, Charmian? Anon. conj. 

I) Madam, 7S. Walker conj. 

2. See...does:| One line in Rowe. 
Two in Ff. 

whos| Whose F,. 

3. you: if] you;— [to Iras.] if 

Capell’s version. 


5. guzck] Quzcke F 
F3F4. 

[Exit Alexas.] Capell. om. Ff. 

10, fool: the| F3F 4. foole: the F, 
F,. fool, the Collier. 

11. J wesh,] the wish or your wesh 
Nicholson conj. JZ wesk you Keight- 
ley. Zw2s, Anon. conj. 

13. Enter Antony.] As in Globe 
ed. After line 12 in Ff. After szdZen 
in Dyce. Enter Antony, with Alexas. 
Anon. conj. 

Lam] Pm Pope. 

14. purpose,—] Capell. 
Ff. 

16. [Seeming to faint. Rowe. 


purpose. 


1 Quickly F, 


15 


Io 


T5 


16 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Ant. 
Cleo. 
Ant. 
Cleo. 


What says the married woman ? 


[ACT I. 


Now, my dearest queen,— 
Pray you, stand farther from me. 


What’s the matter ? 


I know, by that same eye, there’s some good news. 


You may go: 


Would she had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not say ’tis I that keep you here, 
I have no power upon you; hers you are. 


A nt. 
Cleo. 


The gods best know— 


O, never was there queen 


So mightily betray’d! yet at the first 


I saw the treasons planted. 
Ant. 
Cleo. 


Cleopatra,— 
Why should I think you can be mine and true, 


Though you in swearing shake the throned gods, 


Who have been false to Fulvia ? 


Riotous madness, 


To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing ! 


Ant. 


Most sweet queen,— 


Cleo. Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your going, 
But bid farewell, and go: when you sued staying, 
Then was the time for words: no going then ; 

Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 

Bliss in our brows’ bent, none our parts so poor 
But was a race of heaven: they are so still, 

Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 


Art turn’d the greatest liar. 
Ant. 


17, 31. gucen,—] Theobald. gueene. 
HRS. queen. Baha 

18. farther] Ff. further Steevens 
(1793). 

20. woman? Vou may go:] woman ? 
You may go; Rowe. woman you may 
goe? Ff (go F3F,4). 

24. know—] know, — Theobald. 
know. Ff. 

25. betrayd| Pope. betrayed Ff. 

26. Cleopatra,—] Theobald. C/eo- 
patra. Ff. 

Ss ef]| Vt 


om. F{F3F4. wth 


How now, lady! 


Rowe. 
29. Who...madness,| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 


32. gueen,—] Theobald. Queere. 
FLF,. (Queens Fy. 

BON cece staying, | One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 

36. brows’...parts|Johnson. brvowes 
bent: none our parts Ff (brows F3F4). 
brows, none of our parts Hanmer. brows 
bent; none of our parts Keightley. 

37. vace| ray Hanmer. 

39. greatest|¥,. greater FF3F 4. 


200) 


25 


30 


35. 


SCENE IL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Cleo. I would I had thy inches; thou shouldst know 
There were a heart in Egypt. 

Aunt. Hear me, queen: 
The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services awhile; but my full heart 
Remains in use with you. Our Italy 
Shines o'er with civil swords: Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: 
Equality of two domestic powers 
Breed scrupulous faction: the hated, grown to strength, 
Are newly grown to love: the condemn’d Pompey, 
Rich in his father’s honour, creeps apace 
Into the hearts of such as have not thrived 
Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten; 
And quietness grown sick of rest would purge 
By any desperate change. My more particular, 
And that which most with you should safe my going, 
Is Fulvia’s death. 

Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me freedom, 
It does from childishness: can Fulvia die? 

Ant. She’s dead, my queen: 
Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
The garboils she awaked: at the last, best ; 
See when and where she died. 

Cleo. O most false love! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death, how mine received shall be. 

Ant. Quarrel no more, but be prepared to know 
The purposes I bear, which are, or cease, 
As you shall give the advice. By the fire 
That quickens Nilus’ slime, I go from hence 


43. services] servicles F,. pla Shel re 
48. Lreed| Breeds Pope. 65. received shall be| shall be re- 
51. thrived] thriv’n Rowe. ceiv'd Rowe. 
§3. vest] rust Seymour conj. 68. the advice] th’ advices Pope. 
55. safe) F,F,F3. save F4. salve them aidance Anon. conj. 
Theobald. ‘safe (i.e. vouchsafe) Becket By| Now, by Steevens (1793). 
con]. 69. slinte] smile Rowe (ed. 2). 


63. wials| Pope. violles¥,. viols 
VOL. IX. C 


17 


40 


60 


138 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. ACT t: 


Thy soldier, servant, making peace or war 70 


As thou affeét’st. 


Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come; 
But let it be: I am quickly ill and well, 
So Antony loves. 
Ant. My precious queen, forbear; 
And give true evidence to his love, which stands 
An honourable trial. 
Cleo. So Fulvia told me. 75 
I prithee, turn aside and weep for hen; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 
Belong to Egypt: good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling, and let it look 
Like perfect honour. 
Ant. You’ll heat my blood: no more. 80 
Cleo. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. : 
Ant. Now, by my sword,— 
Cleo. And target. Still he mends; 
But this is not the best. Look, prithee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become 


The carriage of his chafe. 85 
Ant. Ill leave you, lady. 
Cleo. Courteous lord, one word. 


Sir, you and I must part, but thats not it: 
Sir, you and I have loved, but there’s not it: 
That you know well: something it is I would,— 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, go 
And I am all forgotten. 
Ant. But that your royalty 
Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself. 


“1. affect?’st| F3F, affectst F,. sword, ¥f. 


affects F ,. 85. chafe] chief Staunton. 

72, 73. well, So Antony] well,—So, go. O, my] Oh me! Edwards con). 
Antony Theobald. MS. O my! Henley conj. 

74. evidence] credence Collier (Col- oblivion is| oblivion! —’ Tis 
lier MS.). Johnson con}. 

80. blood: no more.| blood; no gt. forgotten] forgetting Theobald 
more. Rowe. blood no more? Ff. conj. (withdrawn). forgone Johnson 

82. my]om. F,. con}. 


sword,—| sword— Rowe. 


SCENE IL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Cleo. 


Tis sweating labour 


To bear such idleness so near the heart 


As Cleopatra this. 


But, sir, forgive me, 


Since my becomings kill me when they do not 


Eye well to you. 


Your honour calls you hence; 


Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 


And all the gods go with you! 


Upon your sword 


Sit laurel victory! and smooth success 


Be strew’d before your feet ! 
Ant. 


Let us go. 


Come; 


Our separation so abides and flies, 
That thou residing here go’st yet with me, 
And I hence fleeting here remain with thee. 


Away ! 


SCENE IV. Rowe. 


[Exeunt. 


Cesar’s house. 


Enter OCTAVIUS C&SAR, reading a letter, LEPIDUS, and their Train. 


Ces. 


You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 


It is not Czsar’s natural vice to hate 

Our great competitor: from Alexandria 

This is the news: he fishes, drinks and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra, nor the queen of Ptolemy 

More womanly than he: hardly gave audience, or 


99. Upon] Ox Pope. 
100. laurel] Lawrell F,. Lawrell’d 


FF3F 4. 

NOLO 2s (Cozens zes,] Divided 
as by Pope. One line in Ff. 

103. vesiding] reciding F,. 


gost] goest F,F3F 4. goes F,. 
SCENE Iv.] Capell. ScENE It. 
Rowe. SCENE Vv. Pope. 

Rome. Ceesar’s house.] Rome. 
Rowe. Czsar’s Palace in Rome. 
Theobald. 

OGtavius Czsar] Octavius Ff. 
2. wvice| voice Fy. 


3. Our] Singer (Heath and John- 


son conj.). Oxe Ff. A Hanmer. 
5. wrevel| revell F,. revells FF 3 
F4. 


mantike| manly Rowe (ed. 2). 

6. Ptolemy| Theobald. Ptolomy 
Ff. 

7—10. More...follow.] Arranged 
as by Capell. The lines end audience 
.. You...faults,...follow in Ff. Pope 
ends them azdence,......pariners...... 
abstract...follow, Johnson ends them 
he...think...man,... follow. 


19 
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ANTONV AND GLEOPATRA. wcrs 


Vouchsafed to think he had partners: you shall find there 
A man who is the abstraét of all faults 
That all men follow. 
Lep. I must not think there are 
Evils enow to darken all his goodness: 
His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night’s blackness, hereditary 
Rather than purchased, what he cannot change 
Than what he chooses. 
Ces. You are too indulgent. Let us grant it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave, 
To reel the streets at noon and stand the buffet 
With knaves that smell of sweat: say this becomes him,— 
As his composure must be rare indeed 
Whom these things cannot blemish,—yet must Antony 
No way excuse his soils, when we do bear 
So great weight in his lightness. If he fill’d 
His vacancy with his voluptuousness, 
Full surfeits and the dryness of his bones 
Call on him for ’t: but to confound such time 
That drums him from his sport and speaks as loud 


8. Vouchsafed| Vouchsaf*d John- 13. dlackness,| black; Seymour 
son. wouchsafeF,. did vouchsafe¥, con). 
F3F4 and Pope. 15. TZhan|F,. Then Fos. 
zo] om. Steevens conj. 16. You are] You're Pope. 
he had that V had Pope it is| tis S. Walker conj., read- 
Ss @> Wk Bs0s000 is| In him a man ing Yovw...amiss as one line. 
Seymour conj., ending lines 7, 8 az- not | H.. om. EOP 
dience.. find. 17. LPtolemy| F3. LPtolomy FF, 
9. abstract|FF3F 4. abstracts, Fy. 
10. Zhat] om. Pope. 21. smell| smels ¥,. 
10, 11. shere are...goodness:] As in 22. As] And Johnson con}. 
Capell. One line in Ff. 24. soils| Malone. /oyles F,F,. 
10. there are| There are, F,¥,F3. foyls F3F 4. fails Steevens conj. (with- 
There are Fy. They ve Pope. drawn). fozbles Collier conj. 
yy. enow | enough Rowe. 28. Call) Fall Singer, ed. 2 (Col- 


12, 13. of heaven, More fiery| of lier MS.). 
ermine, Or fires Hanmer. 


1 fe) 
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SCENE IV.| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


As his own state and ours, ’tis to be chid 
As we rate boys, who, being mature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure, 


And so rebel to judgement. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Lep. 


Here’s more news. 


Mess. Thy biddings have been done; and every hour, 
Most noble Cesar, shalt thou have report 
How ’tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea; 
And it appears he is beloved of those 
That only have fear’d Cesar: to the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 


Give him much wrong’d. 


C@s. 


I should have known no less: 


It hath been taught us from the primal state, 

That he which is was wish’d until he were; 

And the ebb’d man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, 
Comes dear'd by being lack’d. This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 

Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 


To rot itself with motion. 
Mess. 


Cesar, I bring thee word, 


Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

Make the sea serve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind: many hot inroads 

They make in Italy; the borders maritime 


30. chid] Capell. 
chid: Ff. 

31. rate) rare F 4. 

being mature] immature Han- 
mer. deine immature Keightley. 

38. ports] fleets Collier MS. 

43. And...love,| One line in Rowe. 
Two in Ff. 

neer worth) not worth Rann 
(Malone conj.). 

44. deard| Theobald (Warbur- 
ton). fear'd Ff. dear Keightley. lov’d 
Collier (Collier MS.). 

This| The Hanmer. 


chid, Hanmer. 


45. Zo] om. Rann. 
46. lackeying] lacquying Theobald 
(Anon. MS.). lacking Ff. lashing Pope. 
backing Southern MS. 
lackeying the varying] the lash- 
ing varying Becket conj. 
varying] F3F4. 


varrying Fy 


Jit 
47. [Enter another Messenger. Ca- 
pell. 

48. Menecrates] F4. 
PLE F3. 

49. Make] Fy. Makes FF ,F3. 


ear| tear Grey conj. 


Menacrates 


mt 


(Ss) 


40 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[AcT I. 


Lack blood to think on’t, and flush youth revolt: 
No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as soon 
Taken as seen; for Pompey’s name strikes more 


Than could his war resisted. 


C eS. 


Leave thy lascivious wassails. 


Antony, 


When thou once 


Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew’st 

Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 

Did famine follow; whom thou fought’st against, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 

Than savages could suffer: thou didst drink 

The stale of horses and the gilded puddle 

Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge; 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 


The barks of trees thou browsedst. 


On the Alps 


It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on: and all this— 
It wounds thine honour that I speak it now— 
Was borne so like a soldier that thy cheek 


So much as lank’d not. 
Lep. 
C@s. 


“his pitysot hime 
Let his shames quickly 


Drive him to Rome: ’tis time we twain 
Did show ourselves 7’ the field; and to that end 
Assemble we immediate council: Pompey 


52. flush youth revolt] F,. flesh 


vouth revolt F,. flesh youth to revolt 


F3F4. 
56. wassails] Pope. vassailes F, 
F,. vassails F3. vassals F 4. 
57. Wast] Steevens (1778). 
KL. Wert EE 3h 4. 
Wast... Modena] From Mutina 
wert beaten Hanmer. 
Modena| Johnson. 
Ff. AZutina Rowe. 
58. Hirtius] Hirsius F,. 
Pansa\ Pausa ¥,. 
59. whom] which Hanmer. 
deign| daine¥ F,. dain F3F 4. 


Was 


Medena 


66. browsedst|F,F3F 4. brows'd F,. 
ifs, CAIs Ge Hi tslor, 
lank’d] lanked Anon. conj. 
*Tis| It is Hanmer. Ay, "tes 
Anon. conj. 
73. Rome] Rome disgracd Malone 
con]. 
"tis time] time ts it that Pope. 
"tis time indeed Steevens conj. Lefi- 
dus, “tis time Anon. con). 
75. wel meF,. 
immediate] FF. immediately 
F3. zmmediatly F 4. 
council | Rowe. counsell FF ,. 
councel F3¥F 4. 
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SemNE NV  eavenON VY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Thrives in our idleness. 


Lep. 


To-morrow, Cesar, 


I shall be furnish’d to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able 


To front this present time. 
Ces. 


It is my business too. 


Till which encounter, 
Farewell. 
Lep. Farewell, my lord: what you shall know meantime 


Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 


To let me be partaker. 
Ces. 
I knew it for my bond. 


SCENE V. Alexandria. 


Doubt not, sir; 


[Exeunt. 


Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, aza@ MARDIAN. 


Cleo, Charmian! 
Char. Madam? 
Gieo, Ya, ha! 


Give me to drink mandragora. 
Why, madam? 


Char. 


78. Both what] With what, both 
Keightley. /Vzth what Anon. con). 

be able] assemble Anon. conj. 

79. front) front Capell. 

79, 80. Till...Farewell.| Divided 
as by Pope. One line in Ff. 

80. Farewell.| om. Hanmer. 

81— 83. Farewell,...partaker.| Di- 
vided asin Ff. Pope ends the lines 
lord, ...abroad,...partaker. 

82, 83. you, sir, To let] you, let 
Pope. 

83. partaker] partaker of Keightley. 

83, 84. Doubt...bond.| Divided as 
by Capell. One line in Ff. 

83. Doubt| Doubt it Theobald. 

siy ;] om. Pope. 

84. Anew] know Dyce, ed. 2 (S. 
Walker conj.). 


bond.| bond. Farewel. Pope, 
reading Doubt...Farewel as one line. 
Theobald puts Auvewel in a separate 
line. 

SCENE v.] Capell. 
Rowe. SCENE Vi. Pope. 

Alexandria. Cleopatra’s palace. ] 
Alexandria. Rowe. The Palace in 
Alexandria. Theobald. 

Bnitenseeeee ] Ff. Enter Cleopatra, 
supporting herself on Iras ; Charmian, 
and Mardian, following. Capell. 

1. Charmian!| Charmian. Ff. 
Charmian,— Theobald. 

3,4. Ha, ha!...mandragora.| As in 
Steevens (1793). One line in Ff. 

4. mandragora| F,. mandragoras 
FF 3F 4. 


SCENE III. 


to 
Co 


So 
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ANTONY AND CLE OPALA: [ACT I. 


Cleo. That I might sleep out this great gap of time 5 
My Antony is away. 

Char. You think of him too much. 

Cleos sO) tis treason! 

Char. Madam, I trust, not so. 

Cleo. Thou, eunuch Mardian! 

Mar. What’s your highness’ pleasure? 

Cleo. Not now to hear thee sing; I take no pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has: ’tis well for thee, 10 


That, being unseminard, thy freer thoughts 


May not fly forth of Egypt. 


Hast thou affections ? 


Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 


Cleo. Indeed ! 


Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing ite 
But what indeed is honest to be done: 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think 


What Venus did with Mars. 


Cleo. O Charmian, 
Where think’st thou he is now? Stands he, or sits he? 
Or does he walk ? or is he on his horse ? 20 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony! 
Do bravely, horse! for wot’st thou whom thou movest ? 
The demi-Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men. He’s speaking now, 
Or murmuring ‘Where’s my serpent of old Nile?’ 2 
For so he calls me: now I feed myself 


With most delicious poison. 


Think on me, 


That am with Phcebus’ amorous pinches black 
And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Cesar, 
When thou wast here above the ground, I was 30 


5, 6. téme My] time, My Rowe. 
time: My Ff. 

4. O, ’tts treason! O, that ts trea- 
son. Hanmer. O!—TZyeason! Capell, 
reading Zoo much...soas one line. Oh! 
it 1s treason— Keightley. 

8. Thou, eunuch| FE. Thou, eunuch, 
Rowe. Zhou eunuch, Pope. Thou, 
eunuch! Steevens. 


It. wnseminard| F,. unseminaried 
1 lala, 


15. i deed| FF 4. indeed FF 3. 
18. Charmian]| Charmion F,. 
24. busgonet] burganet F,. 
men|F,. man FF3F 4. 
27. powon. Think] poison—thinks 
Keightley. 
27—29. Think...time?| Put in in- 
verted commas by Theobald. 
29. dtime?|Capell. time. FF. 
Broad-fronted| Bald-fronted 
Seward conj. 


SCENE V.] 


ONTHON VAN D OLEOPA TRA. 


A morsel for a monarch: and great Pompey 
Would stand and make his eyes grow in my brow; 
There would he anchor his aspect and die 


With looking on his life. 


Enter ALEXAS. 


Alex. 
Cleo. 


Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 
How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 


Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 


With his tinét gilded thee. 


How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 


Alex. 


Last thing he did, dear queen, 


He kiss’d—the last of many doubled kisses— 


This orient pearl. 
Cleo. 
Alex. 


His speech sticks in my heart. 
Mine ear must pluck it thence. 


‘Good friend, quoth he, 


‘Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt sends 
This treasure of an oyster; at whose foot, 

To mend the petty present, I will piece 

Her opulent throne with kingdoms; all the east, 


Say thou, shall call her mistress.’ 


So he nodded, 


And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed, 
Who neigh’d so high, that what I would have spoke 


Was beastly dumb’d by him. 
What, was he sad or merry? 


Cleo. 


Alex. Like to the time o’ the year between the extremes 


34. Enter Alexas.] Rowe. Enter 
Alexas from Ceesar. Ff. 

35. wnlike art thou] F,F,. art 
thou like F3¥ 4. art thou unlike Rowe. 

37, 38. With...with| As in Ff. 
One line in Hanmer. 

40. kiss’d—the...kisses—] kist, the 
...kisses, Theobald. est the...kisses, 
Ff (4zsses F ,). 

42. friend) friends Rowe (ed. 2). 

43. firm] F3F 4. firme ¥,¥,. first 
S. Walker conj. 

45. piece) F3F 4. peece FF. pace 
Hanmer (Warburton). space Grey con). 

48. anarm-gaunt|an Arme-gaunt 
Ff. anarm-girt Hanmer. @ termagant 


ee 


Steevens, 1793 (Mason conj.). az 
arm-gaud or an arm-vaunt Becket 
conj. @ war-gaunt Jackson conj. az 
arrogant Singer (Boaden conj.). @ 
rampaunt or a ramping Lettsom conj. 
(N. and Q.). 

49. Who] That Mason conj. 

50—52. Was...merry.] Hanmer ends 
the lines sad...between...sad...merry. 

50. beastly]  beast-like 
boastfully Collier MS. 
conj. 


Hanmer. 
basely Becket 


dumb’d| Theobald.  dumbe 
FF. dmb F3F 4. done Warburton. 
dump Becket conj. drown’d Bailey 
con}. 


vo 
C1 


40 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT I. 


Of hot and cold, he was nor sad nor merry. 
Cleo. © well divided disposition! Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, ’tis the man; but note him: 
He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by his; he was not merry, 
Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy; but between both. 
O heavenly mingle! Be’st thou sad or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes, 


So does it no man else. 


Met’st thou my posts? 


Alex. Ay, madam, twenty several messengers: 


Why do you send so thick ? 
Cleo. 


Who’s born that day 


When I forget to send to Antony, 


Shall die a beggar. 
Welcome, my good Alexas. 
Ever love Cesar so? 
Char. 
Cleo. 
Say, the brave Antony. 
Char. 
Cleo. 


Ink and paper, Charmian. 
Did I, Charmian, 


O that brave Cesar! 
Be choked with such another emphasis! 


The valiant Czesar! 
By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 


If thou with Cesar paragon again 


My man of men. 
Char. 

I sing but after you. 
Cleo. 


By your most gracious pardon, 


My salad days, 


When I was green in judgement: cold in blood, 


To say as I said then! 
Get me ink and paper: 


But come, away; 


He shall have every day a several greeting, 


Or I'll unpeople Egypt. 


Beh ar gH) Id 10, 
53. Vote him,| om. 


not sad F3¥ 4. 
Pope. 

61. man] mans F,. 

63—67. Who’s...so?| Verse first 
in Rowe. Prose in Ff. 

73. salad] ballad Becket conj. 

74. judgement: cold| judgment.— 
Cold Warburton. judgement, cold Ff. 


[Exeunt. 
76—78. Get...Egypt.| Divided as 
by Johnson. In Ff the first line ends 


paper, the rest is prose. Two lines, 
the first ending day, in Hanmer. 

77. @ several greeting] a severall 
greeting F,. severall greeting F,F3. 
several greetings F 4. 


55 


60 


65 


70 


to 


| 


SCENE |  —aVMON YY AND CLEOPATRA, 


NG ee 
ScENE I. Messina. Pompey’s house. 


Enter POMPEY, MENECRATES, avd MENAS, 27 warlike manner. 


Pom. If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 
Mene. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 
Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we sue for. 
Mene. We, ignorant of ourselves, 5 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 
Pom. I shall do well: 
The people love me, and the sea is mine; 
My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope fe) 
Says it will come to the full, Mark Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors: Cesar gets money where 
He loses hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter’d, but he neither loves, 15 


Act ul. SCENEI.] Rowe. Omit- Prose in Ff. 


tedin Ff. AcTiI. SCENEVI. John- 3. what] ¥,. which F{F3F4. 
son con]. 4. Whiles|¥,F,. While F3¥ 4. 
Messina. Pompey’s house.] decays| delay’s Warburton. 
Messina. A roomin Pompey’s House. 5. for.) for? Becket conj. 
Capell. In Sicily. Rowe. Io. powers are crescent] pow r’s a 
Menecrates] om. Johnson con). crescent Theobald. power zs crescent , 
in warlike manner] Ff. om. Becket conj. power’s a-crescent Anon. 
Rowe. conj. 
2,5. Mene] Ff. Men. Johnson. crescent | Crescent F3¥F 4. Cres- 


2—s. Know...for.| As in Rowe. sent neiies 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Nor either cares for him. 
Men. 


[Acie 


Czsar and Lepidus 


Are in the field: a mighty strength they carry. 


Pom. 
Men. 
Pom. 


Where have you this? ’tis false. 


From Silvius, sir. 


He dreams: I know they are in Rome together, 


Looking for Antony. But all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy waned lip! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain fuming; Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite; 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour 


Even till a Lethe’d dulness! 


Enter VARRIUS. 


How now, Varrius! 


Var. 


This is most certain that I shall deliver: 


Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected: since he went from Egypt ’tis 


A space for farther travel. 


Pom. 
A better ear. 


I could have given less matter 
Menas, I did not think 


This amorous surfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For such a petty war: his soldiership 

Is twice the other twain: but let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our stirring 

Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck 


16, 17. Cesar...carry.) Divided as 
by Hanmer. Two lines, the first end- 
ing field, in Ff. 

19. they are] om. Hanmer, read- 
ing “He... Looking as one line. 

20. all the] all Steevens (1793). 

21. waned] wan’d Steevens, 1793 
(Percy conj.). wand Ff. wan Pope. 
warm Theobald conj. (withdrawn). 
fond Johnson conj. wan?’ (i. e. wan- 
ton) Becket conj. wazton Keightley. 
wann’d Anon. conj. 


23. Tve...field| Lay... flood Collier 


MS. 
fied) fold Williams conj. 
26. honour] hour Malone conj. 
27. till) to Hanmer. 
Lethe’d| Pope. 
Lethe Anon, conj. 
dulness!| dulness.— Malone. 
dulnesse— FF. dulness— F3E, 
Enter Varrius.] As in Ff. Af- 
ter honour, line 26, in Capell. 
31. farther] Ff. further Steevens 
(1793). 


Lethied Ff. 


20 


30 


35 


SCENET.| ANVIONVY AND CLEOPATRA. 


The ne’er-lust-wearied Antony. 

Men. I cannot hope 
Czesar and Antony shall well greet together: 
His wife that’s dead did trespasses to Cesar; 
His brother warr’d upon him; although, I think, 
Not moved by Antony. 

Pom. I know not, Menas, 
How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were’t not that we stand up against them all, 
*Twere pregnant they should square between themselves; 
For they have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords: but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 

Be’t as our gods will have’t! It only stands 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 


Come, Menas. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. Rome. The house of Lepidus. 


Enter ENOBARBUS and LEPIDUS. 


Lep. Good Enobarbus, ’tis a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 

Eno. I shall entreat him 
To answer like himself: if Cassar move him, 

Let Antony look over Czsar’s head 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 


38. ne? er-lust-wearted | Theobald. 48. cement|¥3F4. ciment F,F,. 
ne er lust-wearied Pope (ed. 2). meere 50. Bet...have’t] Be it...have it 
lust-wearied FF. near lust-wearied Capell. 

F3F 4. SCENE II.] Rowe. Act it. SCENE 

40. that’s] who’s Pope. I. Johnson conj. 

41. warr'd| wand F,. Rome.] Rowe. 

43, 44.- preater. Were °t...... all, | sihemhausessess ] A Room in 


Pointed as by Rowe. greater, Were’t Lepidus’ House. Capell. 
sn HHS IN 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPAT KA. 


Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 


I would not shave’t to-day. 
Lep. 

For private stomaching. 
Eno. 


’Tis not a time 


Every time 


Serves for the matter that is then born in’t. 
Lep. But small to greater matters must give way. 


Fino. 
i, op. 


Not if the small come first. 


Your speech is passion: 


But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 


The noble Antony. 


Enter ANTONY and VENTIDIUS. 


Eno. 


And yonder, Caesar. 


Enter C#SAR, MAECENAS, and AGRIPPA. 


Ant. 
Hark, Ventidius. 

C@s. 
Meecenas; ask Agrippa. 


I ep. 


If we compose well here, to Parthia: 
I do not know, 


Noble friends, 


That which combined us was most great, and let not 


A leaner action rend us. 


What’s amiss, 


May it be gently heard: when we debate 

Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 

Murder in healing wounds: then, noble partners, 
The rather for I earnestly beseech, 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor curstness grow to the matter. 


Ant. 


Tis spoken well. 


Were we before our armies and to fight, 


7. Antonius] Steevens (1778). 
Anthonio’s Ff. Antonios Rowe. 


8, 9. 7 Zits... stomaching.| Divided 
as by Capell. One line in Ff. 

9, 10. Lvery...7t.] Divided as by 
Pope. Prose in Ff. 

10. born) 34. borne F,F,. 

12—14. Vour...... Antony.) As in 
Pope. Two lines, the first ending 


stirze, in Ff. 


14. Meecenas,] Mecenas, Ff (and 
throughout). 

16. Hark] F3F4. 
flark thee Hanmer. 


Hearke ¥,¥,. 
Hark you Ca- 


pell. Hark ye Dyce (ed. 2). 
16,17. Jdo...Agrippa.| As in Ca- 
pell. One line in Ff. 


24. you] thou Hanmer (ed. 2). 
26. armies armes F,. 


[AGT Ir 


Io 


I 


5 


cet 


SCENE It.] 


I should do thus. 


Ces. Welcome to Rome. 
Ant. Thank you. 

CEs Sit: 

Ant. Sit, sir. 

C@s. Nay, then. 

Aunt. 


Or being, concern you not. 


C@s. 


aN RONYTANDACEROPATRA. 


[Flourish. 


I learn, you take things ill which are not so, 


I must be laugh’d at, 
If, or for nothing or a little, I 


Should say myself offended, and with you 
Chiefly i’ the world; more laugh’d at, that I should 
Once name you derogately, when to sound your name 


It not concern’d me. 
Ant. 

What was’t to you? 
C@s. 


My being in Egypt, Cesar, 


No more than my residing here at Rome 


Might be to you in Egypt: yet, if you there 
Did practise on my state, your being in Egypt 


Might be my question. 
Ant. 
Ces. 

By what did here befal me. 


How intend you, practised? 
You may be pleased to catch at mine intent 
Your wife and brother 


Made wars upon me, and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war. 


27. ([Flourish.] Ff 
Takes him by the hand. Singer (ed. 2). 
They shake hands. Collier (Collier 


om. Hanmer. 


MS.). Embracing Cesar. Nicholson 
con). 
21. Sz, szv.| Szé, str! Steevens. 


32. then.| then— Vheobald. 

34. you] you F,. 

34, 35. L must...little, [| Divided 
as by Rowe. One line in Ff. . 

a5, || © Il alin. 

38. Once...sound| As in Ff. One 
line in Pope. 

derogately| derogate Seymour 

conj. 


39, 40. My...you?] Divided as by 


Capell. One line in Ff. 

41. residing | reciding F ,. 

44. practised | practise Anon. con]. 

46. me] om. Pope. 

47, 48. their...for you,| for contes- 
tation Their theme 
(Mason conj.). 


was you, Rann 


their contestation For 


you: yes you, the theme. Becket 
conj. 
48. Was...you,| You were theme for, 


or Had theme from you, Johnson con}. 
Was then’d from you, Malone conj. 
Was ta’en for yours, Jackson conj. 
For theme was you; Collier (ed. 2). 
Had you for theme, Staunton conj. 
theme| F3. theame F,F.,. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT-II. 


Ant. You do mistake your business; my brother never 
Did urge me in his aét: I did inquire it, 
And have my learning from some true reports 
That drew their swords with you. Did he not rather 
Discredit my authority with yours, 
And make the wars alike against my stomach, 
Having alike your cause? Of this my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you'll patch a quarrel, 
As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It must not be with this. 
C@s. You praise yourself 
By laying defects of judgement to me, but 
You patch’d up your excuses. 
Ant. Not so, not so; 60 
I know you could not lack, I am certain on’t, 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, 
Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes attend those wars 
Which fronted mine own peace. As for my wife, 65 
I would you had her spirit in such another: 
The third o’ the world is yours, which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 


en 
O11 


theam Fy. theamd Theobald (War- 0 make or you halve to make Anon. 
burton). conj. 
49. your]|the Hanmer. they Anon. 58—6o. Vou...excuses.| Divided as 
con]. in Pope. Prose in Ff. 
50. is] this Hanmer. 59. defects...me| to me defects of 
51. vzeports| reporters Pope. judgment Capell. 
55. Having alike your| Hating 60. patch’d| patcht F,F,. patch 
alike our Johnson con}. F3Fq4. 
cause?| F3F4. cause. F,. excuses] excuse S. Walker and 
Causes in. "Dyce conj. 
56. you'll] you lF,. youE,F3F4. Not so, not so] No, not so Sey- 
you will Capell’s Errata. mour conj. 
57. <As...make| No matter whole 61. Lam] Z’m Pope. 
you have to make Collier MS. 62. Very] The very Keightley. 
you have not to make] youve 64. graceful) grateful Pope. 
not to make Rowe. you have to make 66. 72] e’ex Malone conj. (with- 
F,. you have to take F,¥3F,. you drawn). 
whave to make Staunton conj. yor’ve such] om. Steevens conj. 


nought to make Anon. conj. you lack 


SCENE II.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 33 


Eno. Would we had all such wives, that the men might 
go to wars with the women! 70 
Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Cesar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too, I grieving grant 
Did you too much disquiet: for that you must 
But say, I could not help it. 
C@s. I wrote to you 75 
When rioting in Alexandria; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 


Ant. Sim 
He fell upon me ere admitted: then 
Three kings I had newly feasted and did want 80 


Of what I was i’ the morning: but next day 
I told him of myself, which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife; if we contend, 
Out of our question wipe him. 
C@s. You have broken 85 
The article of your oath, which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 
Lep. : Soft, Cesar! 
Ant. No, Lepidus, let him speak: 
The honour is sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it. But on, Cesar; go 
The article of my oath. 


71. wuncurbable, her| uncurbable mitted, then: FF. 


her Hanmer. 85—87.  You...with.] As in Rowe. 
73. Shrewdness] F3F4. Shrode- Prose in Ff. 
messe Ry: 87. Soft, Cesar] Nay, softly, Cesar 
zoo Hak. zol RIB: Seymour conj. Soft, Cesar, soft 
74, 75. must But say,| Vheobald. Keightley. 
must, But say Ff. 88. Vo] Put in a separate line by 
73,76. J wrote...yow] As in Rowe. Hanmer. 
One line in Ff. let| ZT pr'ythee, let Seymour conj. 
78. gibel beg Fy. 89. honour 2s| honour’s Pope. 
Sir,| In a separate line first go. that [| J then Seymour conj. 
by Capell. on, Cesar] F3F4. on Cesar 
79. upon] on Rowe. Tel ie 
admitted: then] Rowe. aa- gi. oath,| cath— Theobald. 


VO: IX, D 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


To lend me arms and aid when I required them; 


Cas. 
The which you both denied. 
Ant. 


[PCE 


Negleéted rather, 


And then when poison’d hours had bound me up 


From mine own knowledge. 


I'll play the penitent to you: 


As nearly as I may, 


but mine honesty 


Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 


Work without it. 


Truth is that Fulvia, 


To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honour 


To stoop in such a case. 


Lep. 


’Tis noble spoken. 


Mec. If it might please you, to enforce no further 
The griefs between ye: to forget them quite 
Were to remember that the present need 


Speaks to atone you. 
Lep. 


Worthily spoken, Maecenas. 


Eno. Or, if you borrow one another’s love for the instant, 
you may, when you hear no more words of Pompey, return 
it again: you shall have time to wrangle in when you have 


nothing else to do. 
Aunt. 
Eno. 
Ant. 
Eno. 
C@s. 


92, 93. Zo lend...denied.| As in F 4. 
Brose im! Hales: 

94. poison’d| Pope. poysoned Ff. 

95. knowledge. As] Hanmer. £xovw- 
ledge; as Rowe. knowledge, as Ff. 


102. zo0ble) F,. nobly FF 3F 4. 
103. Jf] Would Capell conj. 
105. vemember that] remember, 


that F,F3F4. remember: that F,. 


106. atone] F4. attone FFF 3. 
Worthily| Worthy F ,. 
spoken] spoke Dyce conj. 

tir. soldier only:} soldier only; 


Theobald. sozldzer, only Ff. 


Thou art a soldier only: speak no more. 

That truth should be silent I had almost forgot. 
Youwrong this presence; therefore speak no more. 
Go to, then; your considerate stone. 

I do not much dislike the matter, but 


112. Zhat...£|] That ‘ Truth should 
be silent’? I S. Walker con}. 

114. Go to,| Go too F,. 

your considerate stone] your 

confederates love Heath conj. you con- 
siderate ones Johnson. your considera- 
test one Blackstone conj. your con- 
Jfederate’s tone Becket conj. you're 
considerate as stone Jackson conj. ow 
I’m your considerate stone Seymour 
conj. your considerate tone Nichols 
conj. (withdrawn). 

Tee, Wit matter...manner] mar- 
ner...matter Warburton, 


I0o 
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SCENE II] 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


The manner of his speech; for’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions 


So differing in their acts. 


Yet, if I knew 


What hoop should hold us stanch, from edge to edge 
O’ the world I would pursue it. 


Agr. 
Ces. 


Agr. 


Speak, Agrippa. 


Give me leave, Cesar. 


Thou hast a sister by the mother’s side, 


Admired OGtavia: great Mark Antony 


Is now a widower. 


C@s. 


Say not so, Agrippa: 


If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserved of rashness. 


Ant. 
Agrippa further speak. 
Agr. 


I am not married, Cesar: let me hear 


To hold you in perpetual amity, 


To make you brothers and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Oétavia to his wife; whose beauty claims 

No worse a husband than the best of men, 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 


That which none else can utter. 


By this marriage 


All little jealousies which now seem great, 
And all great fears which now import their dangers, 
Would then be nothing: truths would be tales, 


116. fort] for it Steevens. 

11g, 120. stanch, from...... world | 
Pointed as by Pope. staunch from... 
world: FF. staunch from...world, 
F3F4. staunch, from...world, Rowe. 


120. O° the] O th’ Rowe (ed. 2). 
Ath’ Ff. 
Cesar.| Cesar— Capell. 
122—124. Thou...widower.) As in 
Rowe. Prose in Ff. 
122. the) F,. thy FP 34. 
123. Octavia:] Octavia? Ff. Octa- 


via! Rowe. 

124—126, Say...rashness.| Divided 
asin Theobald. Prose in Ff. Verse 
first in Pope, ending the lines Ag77ffa ; 


... proof were...vashness. 


not so,| Rowe. ot, say Ff. 
Cleopatra| Cleopater F ,. 
reproof| Hanmer (Warbur- 
ton conj.). proofe F,F,. proof F3¥ 4. 
approof Theobald. 


124. 
TOR. 


126. of] for Hanmer. 

HOW Us VGH Bscsccs: speak.|] As in 
Rowe. Prose in Ff. 

133, 134. Vo... Whose] As in F,F3 
By One line in F,. 

138, 139. truths] F3F4. truth’s 
1p 

138. be tales] be but tales Pope. 


then be tales Capell. be as tales Stee- 
vens conj. de half tales Staunton conj. 
be tales only Keightley. 
Nicholson conj. 


be mere tales 


D 2 
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120 


125 


130 


135 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. PACDEEE: 


Where now half tales be truths: her love to both 
Would each to other and all loves to both 

Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke, 

For ’tis a studied, not a present thought, 


By duty ruminated. 


Ant. Will Cesar speak? 
Ces. Not till he hears how Antony is touch’d 


With what is spoke already. 


Ant. What power is in Agrippa, 
If I would say, ‘Agrippa, be it so,’ 


To make this good? 


C@s. The power of Czesar, and 


His power unto Octavia. 


Ant. May I never 
To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 
Dream of impediment! Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and from this hour 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves 


; - or i ! 
And sway our great designs! 


Ces. 


There is my hand. 


A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly: let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts; and never 


Fly off our loves again ! 


Lep. Happily, amen! 

Ant. I did not think to draw my sword ’gainst Pompey ; 
For he hath laid strange courtesies and great 
Of late upon me: I must thank him only, 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report ; 


At heel of that, defy him. 


Lep. Time calls upon’s: 
Of us must Pompey presently be sought, 


Or else he seeks out us. 


145. already| om. Hanmer. 

147, 148. TZhe...Octavia.] Divided 
as by Theobald. The first line ends 
Cesar, in Ff. 

148. May] Mao F,. 

153. Zhereis|Theobald. There's Ff. 


[Antony takes it. Collier (Col- 


lier MS.). 


158. 
160. 
son conj. 
162. 


"gainst| F,. against F,F3F 4. 


him ontly,| him, only Nichol- 


upon ’s| ons Hanmer, 


140 


145 


150 


160 


SCENE IM) ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Si 


Ant. Where lies he? 

Ces. About the Mount Misenum. 

Ant. What’s his strength 165 
By land? 

Ces. Great and increasing: but by sea 


He is an absolute master. 

Ant. So is the fame. 
Would we had spoke together! Haste we for it: 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talk’d of. 


Ces. With most gladness ; 170 
And do invite you to my sister's view, 
Whither straight I'll lead you. 

Ant. et wus, eepidus, 
Not lack your company. 

Lep. Noble Antony, 
Not sickness should detain me. 

(Flourish. Exeunt Cesar, Antony, and Lepidus. 

Mec. Welcome from Egypt, sir. 175 

Eno. Half the heart of Czsar, worthy Maecenas! My 
honourable friend, Agrippa! 

Agr. Good Enobarbus! 

Mec. We have cause to be glad that matters are so 
well digested. You stayed well by’t in Egypt. 180 


Eno. Ay, sir; we did sleep day out of countenance 
and made the night light with drinking. 


Where] And where Hanmer. 
J he?| he, Cesar? Capell. he 
now? Keightley. 


166, 167. dzt...master.| As in Han- 
One line in Ff. 
So 7s] So’s Hanmer. 


164. 
mer. 


167. 


165. About] ’ Bout S. Walker conj., 
ending the line here. 

Mount Misenum) Mount-Mi- 
senum Rowe. Mount-Mesena Ff. 
Mount Misenus Johnson. 

165, 166. What’s...dand?] As in 
Capell. One line in Ff. 

165. What's] Hanmer. Whatis Ff. 

165, 166. strength By land? Ces. 
Great] strength? Ces. By land great 
Hanmer, ending the lines strength ?... 
Sea. 


fame| FF. frame F3¥4. 
Let...company.| Divided 
asin Hanmer. One line in Ff. 

173, 174. Voble...me.| As in Han- 
mer. Prose in Ff. 

173. Noble| Nobld 1 

174. [Flourish.] F,, om. FjF3F,. 

Exeunt...] Capell. Exeunt 

omnes. Manent Enobarbus, Agrippa, 
Mecenas. Ff (Exit... Manet... F,). 
SCENE Ul. Pope. 
digested | disgested ¥ ,. 


WG, WAS 


75. 
180. 


38 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT II. 


Mec. Fight wild-boars roasted whole at a breakfast, 
and but twelve persons there; is this true? 

Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had much 
more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily deserved 
noting. . 

Mee. She’sa most triumphant lady, if report be square 
to her. 

Eno. When she first met Mark Antony, she pursed up 
his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. 

Agr. There she appeared indeed, or my reporter de- 
vised well for her. 

Eno. I will tell you. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description: she did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth-of-gold of tissue, 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature: on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. 

Agr. O, rare for Antony! 

Exo. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 


185. as] om. Rowe (ed. 2), oars] Owers F,. 
1gt. Cydnus) F,F3F 4. Stdnis ¥F,. 203. cloth-of-gold of tissue] cloth of 
194. you.] you, sir. Capell, reading gold, of tissue Ff. cloth of gold, and 
There...siy as two lines of verse. tissue Collier (Collier MS.). 
196. Lurn’d| Malone. Burnt Ff. 204. Venus] Venus F,. 
Ham'd or Blaz’d Seymour conj. 208. glow] Rowe. gloue F,. glove 
198. Zhe...silver,)Onelinein Pope. F,F3F4. 
Two, the first ending Jove-sicke, in Ff. 209. undid did| did, undid John- 
love-sick with them; the] Ca- son conj. undyd, dy’d Staunton conj. 
pell. Jlove-sick with ’em; the Pope. 210. Wereides| Ff. Nereids Pope. 


love-sicke. With them the Ff. Nereids, or Hanmer. 


185 


190 


195 


200 


210 


SCENE II.] 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


So many mermaids, tended her 7’ the eyes, 

And made their bends adornings: at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers: the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands, 


That yarely frame the office. 


From the barge 


A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 


Of the adjacent wharfs. 


The city cast 


Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthroned 7’ the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 


And made a gap in nature. 
Agr. 
Eno. 


Rare Egyptian! 
Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 


Invited her to supper: she replied, 

It should be better he became her guest, 

Which she entreated: our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of ‘No’ woman heard speak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast, 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart 


For what his eyes eat only. 
Agr. 


Royal wench! 


She made great Cesar lay his sword to bed: 
He plough’d her, and she cropp’d. 


21I—213. mermaids.....mermaid | 
Mere-maids...Mere-maid F3F 4. 

211. mermaids| seamaids Cart- 
wright conj. 

Pity OUD (UA Pooooan adornings| her: 
and made Their tends, it the eyes, 
adorings Becket conj. 

aii. 2° the eyes) by th’ eyes John- 
son conj. 2 ¢he guise Singer, ed. 2 
(Mason conj.). 

art, 212. eyes...bends adornings| 
bends...eyes adorings Staunton con). 

212. their bends| their ends Steevens 
conj. (in jest). cher bands Tollet con). 
the bends Jackson conj. the bends’ In- 
gleby conj. 

bends adornings| bends, ador- 
ing Grant White con). 


adornings| adorings Hanmer. 
213, 214. tackle Swell] tackles Swerve 
or tackle Swerves Nicholson con}. 


213. tackle] F,. tackles FF 3F 4. 

214. Szwell| Smell Collier (Col- 
lier MS.). 

215. yarely| F,F,. yearly F3F4. 

216. znuvisible| invincible Becket 
conj. 

221. Cleopatra] Cleopater ¥ ,. 

226. owr]om. Pope. 

227. néer the word of ‘No’| never 


the word—no Capell con). 
of *‘No’| of No Pope. of no, 


Rowe. .of zo Ff. 
heard | hard 180 
229. And, for| And, at Seymour 
con]. 


39 


218 


230 


40 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT I: 


Eno. 


Eno. Never; he will not: 


I saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the public street; 

And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 

That she did make defeét perfection, 

And, breathless, power breathe forth. 
Mec. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety: other women cloy 

The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies: for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 


Bless her when she is riggish. 


Mec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 


A blessed lottery to him. 


Agr. Let us go. 
Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest 


Whilst you abide here. 


Eno. Humbly, sir, [thank you. [Axeuzz. 


ScENE III. The same. 


Cesar’s house. 


Enter ANTONY, CHSAR, OCTAVIA between them, and Attendants. 


Ant. The world and my great office will sometimes 


Divide me from your bosom. 


236—238. And...not:] Two lines, 
the first ending Aztozy, in Hanmer. 

236. breathless, power] Pope. 
breathlesse power F,F,. breathless 
power F3¥F 4. 

breathe] F3¥ 4. breath ¥,F,. 

238. Never; he| Capell. Lever, 
he, F3F 4. Never he F,F,. 

239. stale] F,. steale F,. steal 
F3F 4. 

242. - vilest| Fy. veldest FFF 3. 

246, 247. Octavia...him| he zs aye 
blessed: Octavia votary to hint Becket 
con). 


247. 


blessed lottery| blest allot ry 


Theobald (Warburton). 


247— 
Rowe. 


PEO, LLB seccec here.| Verse in 
Prose in Ff. 


SCENE 111.] Capell. Rowe, Pope, 
&c. continue the Scene. 
The same-:...- ] The same. A 
Room in Czesar’s House. Capell. 


Enter 


Antony. 


vane them, and Attendants. ] 
...them. Ff. Enter Cesar, 
..them; Attendants behind, 


and Soothsayer. Capell. 


it 2 
Rowe. 


The...bosom.| Divided as in 
The first line ends zw7// in Ff. 


55) 


240 


to 
use 
ou 


Semen)! AMLOMY AND CLEOPATRA. 


O¢ta. 


All which time 


Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 


To them for you. 
Ant. 


Good night, sir. 


My Oétavia, 


Read not my blemishes in the world’s report: 
I have not kept my square; but that to come 


Shall all be done by the rule. 


Good night, sir. 
Ces. Good night. 


Good night, dear lady. 


[Exveunt all but Antony. 


Enter Soothsayer. 


Ant. 
Sooth. 
thither! 
Ant. 
Sooth. 


Now, sirrah, you do wish yourself in Egypt? 
Would I had never come from thence, nor you 


If you can, your reason? 
I see it in my motion, have it not in my tongue: 


but yet hie you to Egypt again. 


Ant. 
sar’s or mine? 
Sooth. Czesar’s. 


Say to me, whose fortunes shall rise higher, Cz- 


Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side: 
Thy demon, that thy spirit which keeps thee, is 


2—4. All...you.| Verse in Rowe. 
Prose in Ff. 

Bb. (ePasaooe prayers| prayers...knee 
Collier con}. 

my prayers| in prayers Rowe. 
with prayers Collier MS. 

8. Good nicht, sir] Asin F,. OGa. 
Good night sir. FF 3¥ 4. 

g. [Exeunt all but Antony.] Edd. 
Exit. Ff. Exeunt Czesar and Octavia. 
Rowe. Exeunt Cesar, Octavia, and 
Attendants. Capell. 

Enter Soothsayer.] om. Capell. 

10. SCENE Iv. Pope. 

you do| do you F3¥ 4. 

11, 12. Would...thither!] Prose in 
Ff. Verse in Capell, ending the first 
line you. 

11. from] om. Seymour con). 


nor] or Hanmer. 

12. thither| hither Mason conj. 

14, 15. J...again.] Prose in Pope. 
Two lines, the first ending Zongze, in 
Ff. Capell ends lines 14—16 77...yet 
1.120, ...mine ? 

14. see it] see’t Steevens (1793), 
dividing as Capell. 

motion | notion Theobald. 

15. to Leypt again] again to Egypt 
Capell. 

16. Say...mine?] Prose in Rowe. 
Doubtful in Ff. 

Sortunes| fortune F 4. 

18, 19. Cesar’s...side:] Divided as 
in Capell. One line in Ff, 

19. Therefore, O] so Seymour conj. 
i 20. that thy) F,. that’s thy FF; 

He 


AI 


IO 


42 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA [ACT ie 


Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Czsar’s is not; but near him thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower'd: therefore 
Make space enough between you. 
Ant. Speak this no more. 
Sooth. To none but thee; no more but when to thee. 
If thou dost play with him at any game, 
Thou art sure to lose; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee ’gainst the odds: thy lustre thickens, 
When he shines by: I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him, 
But he away, ’tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone: 
Say to Ventidius I would speak with him. 
[Exit Soothsayer. 
He shall to Parthia. Be it art or hap, 
He hath spoken true: the very dice obey him, 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he speeds; 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine 
When it is all to nought, and his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoop’d, at odds. I will to Egypt: 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
I’ the east my pleasure lies. 


21. high,|F3F4. high F,F,. and, of | he’s of Hanmer. 
high, unmatchable] high-un- 28. lustre] Rowe. luster Ff. 
matchable Anon. conj. 31. he away, ’tis] Pope. he alway 


23. a fear,| Theobald. a feare:F, tis F,. he alway is FLF3E,. 
F,. a fear: F3F4. afeard, Collier 32, 41. Ventedius] Ventigius F,. 
(Thirlby conj.). afar S. Walker conj. 32. [Exit Soothsayer.] Exit Sooth. 
oerpower’d: therefore] ove- Rowe. Exit. Ff. 
powr'd, therefore F,. ove-powrd, and 34. spoken] spoke Pope. 
therefore F,F3F4. overpower'd; And 39. hoof’ d, at odds] Johnson. (ix 


therefore Hanmer. hoopt) at odd’s Ff. in-coof’d at odds 
24. Make] make thou Hanmer. Hanmer. 77 whoop’d-at odds Capell 
25. thee; no more but] thee; no (Seward conj.). See note (IV). 

more, but Theobald. thee no more but: 40. And] For Capell conj. Ax S. 

F,. thee no more, but FF 3F 4. Walker conj. 


27. Thou art] Thowrt Pope. 


25 


30 


35 


40 


SCENE Il.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Enter VENTIDIUS. 


O, come, Ventidius, 
You must to Parthia: your commission’s ready ; 


Follow me, and receive'’t. 


ScENE IV. The same. 


[Exeunt. 


A street. 


Enter LEPIDUS, M/ECENAS, ava AGRIPPA. 


Lep. Trouble yourselves no further: pray you, hasten 


Your generals after. 


TAG 


Sir, Mark Antony 


Will e’en but kiss O€tavia, and we'll follow. 
Lep. Till I shall see you in your soldier's dress, 
Which will become you both, farewell. 


Mec. 


We shall, 


As I conceive the journey, be at the Mount 


Before you, Lepidus. 
ep: 


Your way is shorter; 


My purposes do draw me much about: 


You'll win two days upon me. 


Mec. 
Agr. 
Lep. Farewell. 


4r. Enter Ventidius.] As in Dyce. 
After feace, line 40, in Johnson. After 
line 41 in F,F3F4. Enter Ventigius. 
F,, after line 41. 

42. commission’s| F3F 4. commis- 
svoms, EBS. 

43. receive’t] receive it Steevens. 

ScENE Iv.] Capell. Rowe, Pope, 
&c. continue the scene. 

The same. A street. ] Capell. 

Lepidus,] Lepidus, attended; Ca- 
pell. 

it, 
in Rowe. 


Trouble...afler.| Verse first 
Prose in Ff, 


Sir, good success! 


[Eveunt. 


1. yourselves] your selues F,. your 

selfe F,. your self F3F 4. 
further| ¥,. farther ¥,F3F 4. 

2,3. Su7......follow.] Verse first in 
Theobald. Prose in Ff. 

5—9. We...... me.| As in Pope. 
Prose in Ff. Five lines, the first two 
ending de...Lepfzdus, in Rowe. 

6s atthel| PoM3h4. aa ke. 
Malone conj. 

the Mount| Mount Misenum 
Keightley. 
g. Szv,] om. Hanmer. 


a the 


o1 


ANTONY AND CLECPALRA: 


SCENE V. Alexandria. 


[AGA aie 


Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, avd ALEXAS. 


Cleo. 
Of us that trade in love. 
All, 


Give me some music; music, moody food 


The music, ho! 


Enter MARDIAN the Eunuch. 


Let it alone; let’s to billiards: come, Charmian. 


Come, you'll play with me, sir? 


Cleo. 

Char. My arm is sore; best play with Mardian. 

Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d 
As with a woman. 

Mar. As well as I can, madam. 

Cleo. 


short, 


The aétor may plead pardon. 


And when good will is showd, though’t come too 


I'll none now: 


Give me mine angle; we'll to the river: there, 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes; my bended hook shall pierce, 
Their slimy jaws, and as I draw them up, 

Ill think them every one an Antony, 

And say ‘Ah, ha! you’re caught.’ 


Char. 


SCENE V.] Pope. SCENE 111. Rowe. 

Alexandria, Cleopatra’s palace. ] 

Alexandria. Rowe. The Palace in 
Alexandria. Theobald. 

Cleopatra, ] Cleopater, F,. 

1,2. Give...Jove.| Verse in Rowe. 
Prose in Ff. 

2. All.] Omnes. Ff Att. Capell. 

Bmitereenee Eunuch.] Ff. Enter 
Mardian. Capell. 

3. Let...come,| Asin Ff. One line 
in Hanmer. Line 3 ends d:liards: 
in Delius. 

let’s| let us Hanmer. 
billiards] billards F ,. 
Gre Ace siv?] Verse in Rowe. 


*Twas merry when 


Prose in Ff. 

8. And...short,| As in Rowe. Two 

lines in Ff, ; 
show d|shew'd Pope. shewed Ff. 
too] to F,. 

to. viver: there] river, there F,F3 
Fy. river there F,. 

Wis Of MMos Oye JIN JF 9. 

12. TZawny-finw’d]| Theobald. 
Tawny fine FF ,. Tawnyjine F3F 4. 
Tawnyjin Rowe. 

Sishes| fish Pope. 
bended | bent Anon. conj. 

15. yowre| Rowe. y’are Ff. 

15—18. ’ Zwas...2p.] Verse first in 
Pope. Prose in Ff, 


10 


i 


SCENE V.] 


ANEONGA AND CLEOPATRA. 


You wager’d on your angling; when your diver 
Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 


With fervency drew up. 
Cleo. 


That time—O times !— 


I laugh’d him out of patience, and that night 
I laugh’d him into patience: and next morn, 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 


I wore his sword Philippan. 


Enter a Messenger. 
O, from Italy! 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 


Mess. 


Cleo. Antonius dead! 


Madam, madam,— 


If thou say so, villain, 


Thou kill’st thy mistress: but well and free, 
If thou so yield him, there is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss: a hand that kings 
Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing. 


Mess. 
Cleo. 


But, sirrah, mark, we use 


First, madam, he is well. 


Why, there’s more gold. 


To say the dead are well: bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 


Down thy ill-uttering throat. 


18. “me—O times !—] Delius (from 
Collier). zéme!—Oh. times!— Rowe. 
time? Oh times: Ff. 

23. LPhilippan| In italics in F3F4. 
Phillippan (m roman) F,F,. Philip- 
pine Hanmer. Ph2lippin Johnson. 
Philippian Collier. 


Enter...] As in Collier. After 
Italie, in Ff. 
Italy!| Ttalie, F,F,. Ltalie 


F3. Ltalie. F,. LMaly?— Delius. 

24. Ram] Rain Hanmer. Cvam 
Delius con}. 

25. madam,—] Capell. madam!— 
Rowe. adam. Ff. 

26—28. Antonius...here] Divided 


as by Dyce. Four lines, ending dead, 
... Mistris:...him...heere, in Ff. Four 
lines, ending dead?...mistress:...free, 
...ereé, in Pope. Three, ending so,... 
Sree, ...here, i Capell. 

26. Antonius] Delius. Anthonyo’s 
F,. Anthony's ¥,¥3F 4. 
say] do say S. Walker conj. 
villain] thou villain Anon. conj. 
but well and free,| But well; 
and free: Anon. apud Rann conj. 

28. him, there] Pope (ed. 2). zn. 
There FE. 

31, 32. Why,...use) Divided as in 
Ff. One line in Rowe. 

Riso I IP de 18 IP al 


27. 


45 
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ANTONY AND GLEGPATRA- [ACT AE 


Mess. Good madam, hear me. 
Cleo. Well, go to, I will; 
But there’s no goodness in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful,—so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings! If not well, 
Thou shouldst come like a Fury crown’d with snakes, 
Not like a formal man. 
Mess. Will’t please you hear me? 
Cleo. J have a mind to strike thee ere thou speak’st: 
Yet, if thou say Antony lives, is well, 
Or friends with Cesar, or not captive to him, 
I’ll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 


Mess. Madam, he’s well. 

Cleo. Well said. 

Mess. And friends with Cesar. 

Cleo. Thou’rt an honest man. 
Mess. Czesar and he are greater friends than ever. 
Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 


Mess. But yet, madam,— 
Cleo. I do not like ‘ But yet,’ it does allay 

The good precedence; fie upon ‘ But yet’! 

‘But yet’ is as a gaoler to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefa¢tor. Prithee, friend, 

Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 

The good and bad together: he’s friends with Czsar, 

In state of health, thou say’st, and thou say’st, free. 
Mess. Free, madam! no; I made no such report: 


36. to] too F,. 44. captive] F,. captaine¥ ,. cap- 


37. face: if] face. Tf Rowe. face 
Of Mes flea, Of Walt) 

38. heathful,—so| healthfull; so 
Ff. healthful; why so Rowe. health- 
Sul, needs so Malone. healthful, hast 
too Nicholson conj. 

Javour| favour suits not Keight- 
ley. 

39. trumpet] usher Mason conj. 

41. Wilt] Rowe (ed.2). Wilt Ff. 

43. 75] Capell (Tyrwhitt conj.). ’éés 
IME 


tain F3F 4. 
47- Thowrt] Th art Ff. 
49. Make] ¥F,. Marke¥,. Mark 
F3F4. 
Sortune] Forune F,. 
[Gives again. Nicholson conj. 
madam,—| madam— Rowe. 
madant. Ff, 
51. precedence) precedent Hanmer. 
54. the pack] thy pack Hanmer. 
Mo COE conce veport| made...sport 
Rowe. ave made...sport Pope. 


40 
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SCENE V.} ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


He’s bound unto Oétavia. 


Cleo. For what good turn ? 

Mess. For the best turn i’ the bed. 

Cleo. I am pale, Charmian. 

Mess. Madam, he’s married to O€tavia. 

Cleo. The most infectious pestilence upon thee! 
[Strikes him down. 

Mess. Good madam, patience. 

Cleo. What say you? Hence, 


[Strikes him again. 


Horrible villain! or I’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I'll unhair thy head: 


[She hales him up and down. 


Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in brine, 
Smarting in lingering pickle. 

Mess. Gracious madam, 
I that do bring the news made not the match. 

Cleo. Say ’tis not so, a province I will give thee 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage, 

And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 
Mess. He’s married, madam. 
Cleo. Rogue, thou hast lived too long. [Draws a knife. 


Mess. Nay, then I’ll run. 
What mean you, madam? Ihave made no fault. [Zv7v. 
Char. Good madam, keep yourself within yourself: 


The man is innocent. 
Cleo. - Some innocents ’scape not the thunderbolt. 
Melt Egypt into Nile! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents! Call the slave again: 
Though I am mad, I will not bite him: call. 
Char. He is afeard to come. 


62. patience] have but patience 73. [Draws a knife.] Draw a knife. 


Hanmer. Ff. Draws a dagger. Rowe. 
62, 63. ence......eyes] Divided as 76,77. The man...innocents] One 
by Capell. One line in Ff. line, S. Walker conj. 


62. [Strikes him again.] Striking 
him again. Capell. Strikes him. Ff. 


78. kindly| ¥,. kindled FF 3F 4. 
81. afard| Ff. afraid Pope. 


47 


60 


65 


70 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT Il. 


Cleo. I will not hurt him. 
[Exit Charmian. 
These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause. 


Re-enter CHARMIAN and Messenger. 


Come hither, sir. 

Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news: give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues, but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. 

Mess. I have done my duty. 

Cleo. Is he married ? 
I cannot hate thee worser than I do, go 
If thou again say ‘ Yes.’ 

Mess. He’s married, madam. 

Cleo. The gods confound thee! dost thou hold there still? 

Mess. Should I lie, madam ? 

Cleo. O, I would thou didst, 
So half my Egypt were submerged and made 
A cistern for scaled snakes! Go, get thee hence: 95 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly. He is married ? 

Mess. I crave your highness’ pardon. 

Cleo. He is married ? 

Mess. Take no offence that I would not offend you: 
To punish me for what you make me do 100 
Seems much unequal: he’s married to Octavia. 

Cleo. O, that his fault should make a knave of thee, 


85 


81. [Exit Charmian.] Dyce. om. 92. The...sti/1?] One line in Rowe. 
Ff. Two in Ff. 

84. Re-enter......] Dyce. Enters 96. face, to me) F,F3F4. face to 
the Messenger againe. Ff (after sz7). me, Fy. 

By. a oF. 97, 98. married?] Ff. married. 

88. Themselves] Tstemrelves ¥ ,. Pope. i 


done] but done Capell. 99. that] for Pope. 


SCENE V.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 49 


That art not what thou’rt sure of! Get thee hence: 
The merchandise which thou hast brought from Rome 


Are all too dear for me: lie they upon thy hand, 105 
And be undone by ’em! [Lait Messenger. 
Char. Good your highness, patience. 


Clo. In praising Antony, I have dispraised Ceesar. 
Char. Many times, madam. 


Cleo. I am paid for’t now, 
Lead me from hence ; 
I faint: O Iras, Charmian! ’tis no matter. 1 ie) 


Go to the fellow, good Alexas; bid him 

Report the feature of O&tavia, her years, 

Her inclination; let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair: bring me word quickly. 

. [Lazt Alevxas. 

Let him for ever go: let him not—Charmian, in 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

The other way’s a Mars. [Zo Mardian] Bid you Alexas 
Bring me word how tall she is. Pity me, Charmian, 

But do not speak to me. Lead me to my chamber. 


[Exeunt. 
103. That...of !] That art not what 106. [Exit Messenger.] Rowe. om. 
tv art sure of. F,. That art not what Ff. 
thou art sure of. F,F3F 4. That say’st 107. praising] praying F,. 
but what thou’rt sure of. Hanmer. NOS, LW), Lf 7Poccone hence;| As in 
That art—not what?—Thou’rt sure Capell. One line in Ff. 
on’t.—Johnson conj. Zhat art not 108. Zam] 2m S. Walker conj., 


what thourt sore af. Malone conj. ending lines 1ro8—112 at madam... 
That art not!—_What? thou’rt sure Saint :...Go...report...years. 


of ‘t!— Steevens, 1793 (Mason conj.). Sort] for it Pope. 

That thwart not...... of. Becket conj. t1t. ¢o the] To th’ S. Walker conj. 
That art not!—What? thou’rt sure Alexas; bid] Alexas, bid 
of— Singer (ed. 1). That art not! F3F 4. Alexas bid Les) 

What! thow rt sure of!— Collier (ed. 114. [Exit Alexas.] Capell. om. Ff, 
1). Thou art not?—What? Thowrt sure 115. go: fet him not—] go—let 


oft. Mitford conj. That art but what him not Rowe. go—let him not— 
thou rt sure of. Grant White. Thatwot Johnson. go, let him not Ff. go:— 


not what thou rt sure of. Jeryis conj. let himm—no— Tyrwhitt conj. 

104. merchandise which) merchan- 117. ways] Fy wayes FF AF 3, 
dises which F4. merchandises Pope. way he’s Hanmer, 

105, 106. <Arve...’em/!] Divided as [To Mardian] Capell. om. Ff, 
by Capell. The first line ends at me- 118. Bring me] Bring Pope. 


in Ff. 119. do not speak] speak not Pope. 
VOL. 1X. E 


99 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


ScENE VI. 


Flourish. Enter PoMpEy and MENAS from one st 
at another, CESAR, ANTONY, LEPIDUS, ENOBARBUS, 


trumpet: 


[ACT IL 


Near Misenum. 


de, with drum and 


M-ecENAS, wth Soldiers marching. 


Pom. Your hostages I have, so have you mine; 
And we shall talk before we fight. 


C@s. 


Most meet 


That first we come to words; and therefore have we 

Our written purposes before us sent; 

Which, if thou hast consider’d, let us know 5 
If twill tie up thy discontented sword 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth 


That else must perish here. 
Pom. 


To you all three, 


The senators alone of this great world, 

Chief factors for the gods, I do not know 10 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 

Having a son and friends; since Julius Cesar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 


There saw you labouring for him. 


What was’t 


That moved pale Cassius to conspire, and what 15 
Made the all-honour’d honest Roman, Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

To drench the Capitol, but that they would 


SCENE VI.] Pope. SCENE IV. 
Rowe. 
Near Misenum.] The Coast of 
Italy near Misenum. Rowe. 
Flourish.] F,. om. F,F3F4. 
IBV oncooe ] Enter Pompey, at 
one doore with Drum and Trumpet : 
at another Czesar, Lepidus, Anthony, 
Enobarbus, Mecenas, Agrippa, Me- 
nas with Souldiers Marching. Ff. 
Dy 3 WHORE oaces we] Divided as by 
Rowe. The first ends words in Ff. 


5. consider’d| Pope. considered 
this 

7 Qbsedibe eseeziyl| (Gzaelsen irs 

8. must| much ¥,. 

10. gods, I] gods,—Z Theobald. 
Gods. I Ff. 

14. was’t] was it Pope. 

16. Made) Mad F,. 

the] F,F3F, om. F,. thee 

Rowe (ed. 2). 

17. courtiers] 
(Theobald conj.). 


courters Hanmer 


SCENE VI.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. ol 


Have one man but a man? And that is it 
Hath made me rig my navy, at whose burthen 20 
The anger’d ocean foams; with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 

Ces. Take your time. 

Ant. Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with thy 

sails; 

We'll speak with thee at sea: at land, thou know’st 25 
How much we do o’ercount thee. 

Pom. At land indeed 
Thou dost o’ercount me of my father’s house: 
But since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in’t as thou mayst. 

ep. Be pleased to tell us— 
For this is from the present—how you take 30 
The offers we have sent you. 

C@s. There’s the point. 

nt. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embraced. 


C@s. And what may follow, 
To try a larger fortune. 
Pom. You have made me offer 


Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I must 

Rid all the sea of pirates; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Rome; this ’greed upon, 
To part with unhack’d edges and bear back 
Our targes undinted, 


(Se) 
Cu 


19. one man but a man] but one By Be banca embraced.] Divided 

man, aman Pope, as in Rowe. One line in Ff 
zs] hes Fy. 33, 34. Azd... fortune.| Divided 

21. meant] mean Jackson conj. as in Rowe. One line in Ff. 

29, 30. ws—or...take] us, (For... 34. You have] Youve Pope. 
present) how you take Theobald. zs, 35. Sardinia] Sardiniar F,,. 
(For...take) F,. us, (For.. now you 37, “greed| F3F4. greed F,F,. 
talke) F,. us, (For...now you talk) 39. Our]om. Collier (one volume 
F3F4. ed.). 

31. offers] offer Hanmer. targes| largets F 4. targe Pope. 

you.| you— Rowe, reading undinted| unindented Long 
line 30 with F3F4. MS. 


E 2 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACTH 


Ces. 

Ant. That’s our offer. 

Lep. 

Pom. Know then, 
I came before you here a man prepared 
To take this offer: but Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience: though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, you must know, 
When Cesar and your brother were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 

Ant. I have heard it, Pompey, 
And am well studied for a liberal thanks 
Which I do owe you. 

Pom. Let me have your hand: 
I did not think, sir, to have met you here. 

Ant. The beds i’ the east are soft; and thanks to you, 
That call’d me timelier than my purpose hither; 
For I have gain’d by'’t. 


Ces. Since I saw you last, 
There is a change upon you. 
Pom. Well, I know not 


What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face; 
But in my bosom shall she never come, 
To make my heart her vassal. 
cep. Well met here. 
Pom. hope so, Lepidus. Thus we are agreed: 
I crave our composition may be written : 
And seal’d between us. 
Ces. That’s the next to do. 
Pom. WWe’ll feast each other ere we part, and let’s 


Ces. Ant. Lep.] Capell. Om- 52. J have...by't] I’ve...by it Pope. 
nes. Ff. Bey Be aataZooo005 -you.| Wivided as 
39, 40. Know...prepared | Divided by Rowe. One line in Ff. 
as in Pope. The first line ends 53. There is] Rowe. ther’s ¥,F,. 
heere in Ff. there’s F3F 4. 
42. Put| Puts Hanmer. BO. Zen he. a RonohA. 
43. telling, you|Theobald. telling. 58. composition] composion F,. 


You Ff. telling ; you Pope. 


40 


45 


50 


60 


SCENE VI] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 53 


Draw lots who shall begin. 
Ant. That will I, Pompey. 
Pom. No, Antony, take the lot: 
But, first or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard that Julius Cesar 
Grew fat with feasting there. 


Ant. You have heard much. 65 
Pom. I have fair meanings, sir. 
Ant. And fair words to them. 


Pom. Then so much have I heard: 
And I have heard, Apollodorus carried— 
Eno. No more of that: he did so. 


Pom. What, I pray you? 

Eno. A certain queen to Cesar in a mattress. 70 
Pom. I know thee now: how farest thou, soldier? 

Eno. Well; 


And well am like to do, for I perceive 
Four feasts are toward. 

Pom. Let me shake thy hand; 
I never hated thee: I have seen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 

Eno. Sir, 


4o 
I never loved you much, but I ha’ praised ye 
When you have well deserved ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 
Pom. Enjoy thy plainness, 
It nothing ill becomes thee. 
Aboard my galley I invite you all: 80 


Will you lead, lords? 


62—65. Vo...... there.| Divided as 69. of that] F3F4. that F,F,. 


by Rowe. Prose in Ff. 70. mattress! Pope. matris F,. 
62. Antony] noble Antony Capell, materice FF 3F 4. 
ending the line 7vs¢. 71. [To nob. Hanmer. 
take] take we Steevens conj. 71, 72. Well... perceive} Divided 
64. J have] [ve Pope. as by Theobald. One line in Ff. 
66. meanings} Malone (Heath 75, 76. Sir...ye] As in Pope. One 
conj.). meaning Ff. line in Ff. 
them] it Hanmer, reading with 76. ha’ praised ye) have prais’d 


JONG you Capell. 


34 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT Tl. 


C@s. 

Ant. Show us the way, sir. 

Lep. 

Pom. Come. 

[Exeunt all but Menas and Enobarbus. 

Men. [Aside] Thy father, Pompey, would ne’er have 
made this treaty. You and I have known, sir. 

Eno. At sea, I think. 

Men. We have, sir. 85 

Eno. You have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. Twill praise any man that will praise me; though 
it cannot be denied what I have done by land. 

Men. Nor what I have done by water. 90 

Eno. Yes, something you can deny for your own safety: 
you have been a great thief by sea. 

Men. And you by land. 

Eno. There I deny my landservice. But give me your 
hand, Menas: if our eyes had authority, here they might 95 
take two thieves kissing. 

Men. All men’s faces are true, whatsoe’er their hands are. 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true face. 

Men. No slander; they steal hearts. 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 100 

Men. For my part, I am sorry it is turned toa drinking. 
Pompey doth this day laugh away his fortune. 

Eno. fhe do, sure he cannot weep’t back again. 

Men. You’vesaid, sir. We looked not for Mark Antony 
here: pray you, is he married to Cleopatra? 105 

Eno. Czsar’s sister is called Octavia. 

Men. True, sir; she was the wife of Caius Marcellus. 

Eno. But she is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 


81. Ces. Ant. Lep.]Capell. All. Ff 92. great)F,. good ¥,¥3F4. 
Show us| Shew us Hanmer. 97. whatsoe’er| whatsoe’ re FF 3F 4. 
Shew’s Ff. whatsomere F,. 
[Exeunt...] Exeunt. Manent 98. never] F,F,. neve F3F 4. 
Enob. & Menas. Ff. Ff (Manet F,). 103. weep’? weep it Capell. 
82. [Aside] Johnson. 104. You've] Rowe. Y’have Ff. 
83. this] om. F3F4 and Rowe, Yow ave Capell. 
who reads as verse. 108. she is now] F,F,. now she 


[To Anobarbus. Hanmer. 25 W3Ky. 


SCENE VL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Men, Pray ye; sir? 

fino. ’Tis true. 

Men, Then is Cesar and he for ever knit together. 

fino. If I were bound to divine of this unity, I would 
not prophesy so. 

Men. 1 think the policy of that purpose made more in 
the marriage than the love of the parties. 

Eno. I think so too. But you shall find, the band that 
seems to tie their friendship together will be the very 
strangler of their amity: Octavia is of a holy, cold and 
still conversation. 

Men. Who would not have his wife so? 

Eno. Not he that himself is not so; which is Mark An- 
tony. He will to his Egyptian dish again: then shall the 
sighs of Oétavia blow the fire up in Cesar; and, as I said 
before, that which is the strength of their amity shall prove 
the immediate author of their variance. Antony will use 
his affection where it is: he married but his occasion here. 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will you aboard? 
I have a health for you. 

Eno. I shall take it, sir: we have used our throats in 
Egypt. 


Men. [Exeunt. 


Come, let’s away. 


SCENE VII. Ox board Pompey’s galley, off Misenum. 


Music plays. Enter two or three Servants, with a banquet. 


First Serv. Here they'll be, man. Some o’ their plants 
are ill-rooted already; the least wind i’ the world will blow 
them down. 


109. Pray ye, sir?| Pope. Pray’ ye 
SH 5 PHOH! DO SHA Wn SRB IE. 
sir. F3F4. Pray you, sir,— Capell. 

111. dogether.| together? Collier 
(ed. 2). 

118. strangler| F,. stranger FF 3 
Fy. estranger Rowe. 

SCENE VII.] Pope. SCENE V. Rowe. 

Oneeer: Misenum.] Pompey’s 
Galley. Rowe. On Board Pompey’s 


Galley. Theobald. Aboard Pompey’s 
Galley off Misenum. Capell. 

Music...banquet.] Ff (BanketF,F,). 
Under a Pavilion upon Deck, a Ban- 
quet set out: Musick: Servants attend- 
ing. Capell. 

1, &c. First Serv.] 1. Ser. Rowe. 
Tip 185 

1. 6e, man]| be mad Anon. MS. 
in Capell’s copy of F,,. 


IIo 


HAL IS 


130 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. (er an 


Sec. Serv. Lepidus is high-coloured. 

First Serv. They have made him drink alms-drink. 

Sec. Serv. As they pinch one another by the disposi- 
tion, he cries out ‘No more;’ reconciles them to his en- 
treaty and himself to the drink. 

First Serv. But it raises the greater war between him 
and his discretion. 

Sec. Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in great 
men’s fellowship: I had as lief have a reed that will do me 
no service as a partisan I could not heave. 

First Serv. To be called into a huge sphere, and not to 
be seen to move in’t, are the holes where eyes should he; 
which pitifully disaster the cheeks. 


A sennet sounded. Enter C#SAR, ANTONY, LEPIDUS, POMPEY, 
AGRIPPA, MA&CENAS, ENOBARBUS, MENAS, wth other captains. 


Ant. [To Cesar] Thus do they, sir: they take the flow 
o’ the Nile 
By certain scales i’ the pyramid; they know, 
By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foison follow: the higher Nilus swells, 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 
Lep. You've strange serpents there. 
Ant. Ay, Lepidus. 
Lep. Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud 
by the operation of your sun: so is your crocodile. 
Ant. They are so. 


4, &¢c. Sec. Serv.] 2. Ser. Rowe. with other Captains.] and 
2. Ff. Others. Capell. 

4. high-coloured | high Conlord F,. 17, [To Cesar] Capell. 

6, 7. disposition] disputation Staun- 18, scales] F,. scale, F,F3F 4. 
ton conj. 21. promises: as|F,. promises as 

16. Asennet sounded.] F,F, A  F,F3F4. 
sonnet sounded. F3F,4. Trumpets. 24. You've] Rowe. Yhave Ff. 
Rowe. Musick plays. Capell. You have Steevens. 

Lepidus, Pompey,] Capell. there.) Rowe. there? Ff. 

Pompey, Lepidus, Ff. 27. yoursun|F,. the sun FF 3F 4. 


Menas,] Menes, F,. 


I 


pe) 


15 


20 


SCENE Vil.] AVZTONY: AND CLEOPATRA. 


Pom. Sit,—and some wine! A health to Lepidus! 

Lep. Tam not so well as I should be, but I’ll ne’er out. 

Eno. Not till you have slept; I fear me you'll be in 
till then. 

Lep. Nay, certainly, I have heard the Ptolemies’ pyra- 
mises are very goodly things; without contradiCtion, I have 
heard that. 


Men. [Aside to Pom.| Pompey, a word. 
Pom. [Aszde to Men.) Say in mine ear: what is’t ? 
Men. [Aside to Pom.| Forsake thy seat, I do beseech 


thee, captain, 
And hear me speak a word. 

Pom. [Aside to Men.] Forbear me till anon. 
This wine for Lepidus ! 

Lep. What manner o’ thing is your crocodile ? 

Ant. It is shaped, sir, like itself; and it isas broad as it 
hath breadth: it is just so high as it is, and moves with it 
own organs: it lives by that which nourisheth it; and the 
elements once out of it, it transmigrates. 


Lep. What colour is it of ? 

Ant. Of it own colour too. 

Lep. ’Tis a strange serpent. 

Ant. ’Tisso. And the tears of it are wet. 

Ces. Will this description satisfy him ? 

Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, else he 


is a very epicure. 


29. Svt,—and] Capell.. Sit, and 36. 
FLF,. Siv,and F3F 4. Szrrah, Rowe. RG. 

On ae. out,| Prose first in Han- 38. 
mer. ‘Two lines, the first ending Ze: 
in Ff. 

31, 32. Marked as ‘Aside’ by Capell. 

33. Ltolemies’| Capell. 


SAL Wallns Has 1) ise 

seat] feate F ,. 

a word] om. Steevens conj. 
forbear me| For me F3¥ 4. 
anon.) anow. Whispers in’s 
Hares) Bake. 
Ear. F3F 4. 


anon. Whisper in ’s 


Ptolomies anon. [Whispers. Pope. 


FF. Ptolemie's F3F 4. 38, 39. Horbear...Lepidius.| As one 
33, 34. pyramises] Capell. Pyrami- line in Capell. 

sis Ff. pyramides Anon. apud Rann 42, 43, 46. it own] zt owne F,F,. 

con]. 2t’s own F3F 4. 
Byee/alpomienbins 49—51. Marked as ‘Aside’ by 
36—38. First markedas ‘Aside’ by _Capell. 


Rowe. 


50. health] healths Hanmer. 
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35 


40 


58 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT II. 


Pom. [Aside to Men.| Go hang, sir, hang! Tell me of 


that? away! 


Do as I bid you.—Where’s this cup I call’d for? 
Men. [Aside to Pom] Wf for the sake of merit thou 


wilt hear me, 
Rise from thy stool. 


Pom. [Aside to Men. 1 think thou’rt mad. The 


matter ? 
Men. 
Pom. 
else to say? 

Be jolly, lords. 
Ant. 
Keep off them, for you sink. 
Men. 
Pom. 
Men. 
Pom. 
Men. 


[Rises, and walks aside. 


I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes, 
Thou hast served me with much faith. What’s 


These quick-sands, Lepidus, 


Wilt thou be lord of all the world ? 

What say’st thou ? 

Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? That's twice. 
How should that be? 


But entertain it, 


And, though thou think me poor, I am the man 


Will give thee all the world. 
Pom. 


Hast thou drunk well? 


Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou darest be, the earthly Jove: 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips, 


Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t. 


52—55. Marked as ‘Aside’ first 
by Johnson. 
52. Zell me of that?| Addressed 
to Antony and Ceesar, Nicholson con). 
53. this cup|E,. the cup FF 3F 4. 
55. thou’rt]| Rowe. ¢th’art FF. 
[ Rises, and walks aside. ] John- 
son. Rising, and stepping aside. Ca- 
pell’s version. om. Ff. é 
57, 58.  Zhou...lords.| Divided as 
by Hanmer. Prose in Ff. 
59. off them,|¥ ,F3F 4. off, them F,. 
Sor) fore Theobald. or Dyce, 
ed. 2 (S. Walker conj.). for fear 


Anon, conj. 


61. That's twice.| As in Rowe. 
A separate line in Ff. 

62—64. But...world.| Divided as 
by Pope. Prose in P,FjF3. Two 
lines, the first ending Zoorv, in F4. 

62. entertain it | entertain ’t Nichol- 
son conj., ending lines 59—61 at lord 

2o UE Feoncoe world ?...... entertain ’t. 
enter into 7t Anon. con}. 

62, 63. 2, And, though] it, and 
Although Hanmer. 

63. thow] you Pope (ed. 2). 
64. Hast...well?| F3F 4. 
well. BK .. 

Capell. 


PLGST ee 
Thou hast drunk well. 


55 


60 


SCENE Vil.) ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Pom. 


Show me which way. 


Men. These three world-sharers, these competitors, 
Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable; 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats: 


All there is thine. 
Pom. 


Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 


And not have spoke on’t! In me ’tis villany; 


In thee ’t had been good service. 


Thou must know, 


’Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour; 


Mine honour, it. 


Repent that e’er thy tongue 


Hath so betray’d thine a¢ét: being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done, 


But must condemn it now. 
Men. [Aside] For this 


Desist, and drink. 


I'll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 
Who seeks, and will not take when once ’tis offer’d, 


Shall never find it more. 
Pom. 


This health to Lepidus! 
Bear him ashore. I’ll pledge it for him, Pompey. 


Enobarbus, welcome ! 


Aint. 
Eno. Here’s to thee, Menas! 
Men. 
Pom. Fill till the cup be hid. 


Eno. There’s a strong fellow, Menas. 
[Pointing to the Attendant who carries off Lepidus. 


Men. Why? 


Eno, A’ bears the third part of the world, man; see’st not? 


68. way.) F3F, way? F,F,. 
72. there] ther Pope, and Southern 
theirs Steevens conj. 

73. Spoke) ¥F,F,. spoken ¥3F 4. 

on’t| of zt Capell. 

76. it. Repent] it: Repent Pope. 
iw, Repent Hen es Repent VW Kinih 4 

80. [Aside] Marked first by Capell. 

[looking contemptibly after 
him. Capell. 

80, 81. For this...more.| Divided 
as by Pope. Two lines, the first end- 
ing follow, in Ff. 

83. [joins the Company. Capell. 


S4aN BEAT em Pompey.] One line in 
Pope. Two in Ff 
ashore.| ashore. [to an Attend- 
ant. Capell, reading Zhzs...ashore as 
one line. 
86. [Lepidus born off. Capell. 
87. strong|¥,. strang¥,. strange 
F 3k 4. 
87—89. There's...not?| Two lines 
ending dears...seest not? in Capell. 
87. [Pointing...] Steevens. Point- 
ing to Lepidus. Rowe. om. Ff. 
89. A’ bears] He bears Pope. 
see’st] see’st thou Keightley. 
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Peiaie 


Men. The third part then is drunk: would it were all, 


That it might go on wheels! 


Eno. Drink thou; increase the reels. 


Men. 


Come. 


Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 


Ant. It ripens towards it. 


Here’s to Cesar ! 


C@s. 


Strike the vessels, ho! 


I could well forbear ’t. 


It’s monstrous labour, when I wash my brain 


And it grows fouler. 
Ant. 
Ces. 


Be a child o’ the time. 
Possess it, I’ll make answer: 


But I had rather fast from all four days 


Than drink so much in one. 
Eno. 


[Zo Antony] Ha, my brave emperor! 


Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanalls, 


And celebrate our drink ? 
Pom. 
Ant. 


Let’s ha’t, good soldier. 
Come, let’s all take hands, 


Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our sense 


In soft and delicate Lethe. 
Eno. 


All take hands. 


Make battery to our ears with the loud music: 
The while I’ll place you: then the boy shall sing; 


go, gt. The......whels !] As verse 
first by Theobald. Prose in Ff. 

go. then is] Rowe. then he is Ff. 

92. increase the reels| and grease 
the wheels Steevens conj. 
revels Douce con). 

94. yet] om. Theobald (ed. 2), 
Warburton and Johnson. 

g6—98. J...fouler.] As verse first 
by Pope. Prose in Ff. 

96. Here's] F3F 4. 
flere is Pope. 

forbear ’t\ forbear it Pope. 

98. And it grows| and it grow F,. 
An it grow Singer. 

99—I01. Possess...one.| Arranged 
as by Dyce. Prose in Ff. Two lines, 
the first ending fast, in Hanmer. Two, 


increase the 


JEGGES WAP on 


the first ending vather, in Warburton. 
Three, ending 7,...fast...one, in John- 
son. 

99. Possess] Profess Collier (Col- 
lier MS.). Propose Staunton conj. 
Proface Nicholson con}. 

it] ?¢ Hanmer. om. Mitford 
conj., reading the rest with Hanmer. 

Lil) [ will Johnson. 

make| om. Hanmer. 

tor. [To Antony] Capell. 

101—103. Ha,...drink?] Arranged 
as by Johnson. Prose in Ff. Two lines, 
the first ending zzow, in Hanmer. 

103. [they rise. Capell. 

104. et’s] Jet us Steevens (1793). 

hands,| hands, and beat the 
ground, Steevens con). 


SCENE VIl| AWTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


The holding every man shall bear as loud 


As his strong sides can volley. 
Enobarbus places them hand in hand. 


[Music plays. 


THE SONG. 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne! 

In thy fats our cares be drown’d, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d: 
Cup us, till the world go round, 

Cup us, till the world go round! 


Ces.- What would you more? 


Good brother, 


Pompey, good night. 


Let me request you off: our graver business 
Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part; 

You see we have burnt our cheeks: strong Enobarb 
Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks: the wild disguise hath almost 


Antick’d us all. 
Good Antony, your hand. 
Pom. 
Ant. 
Pom. 


What needs more words? 


Good night. 


I'll try you on the shore. 
And shall, sir: give’s your hand. 


O Antony, 


You have my father’s house,—But, what? we are friends. 


Come, down into the boat. 


109. dear] Theobald. Jdeate FF ,. 
beat F3F 4. bleat P. A. Daniel con}. 

113. fats] Fattes Ff. vats Pope. 

115. Cup] All. Cup Staunton. 

115, 116. [The burden, Collier 
Collier MS.). 


116. Cz] Bur. Cup Capell’s ver- 
sion. 

117. What...brother,| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 


118. you off: our] you off; our 


Rowe (ed. 2). you of our Ff. you of 5 
our Rowe (ed. 1). you, off: owr Capell. 
120. cheeks] cheekes ¥,. cheeke F,. 
cheek F3F 4. 
Enobarb| Enobarbe Ff. Lno- 
barbus Pope. 


127. wz7e)\F 5. wed F51,. 


122. Splits] F4. Spleet?’s F,. Spleets 
HF 3. 
124. om the shore| ashore or on 


shore S. Walker conj. 
125. ge s|\F3h4. ptves PF. 
125, 126. O Antony......friends.] 
Divided as by Capell. The first line 
ends at Aozse in FF. 
126. have] hate Pope. 
Sather’'s] F3F,4. fathers F,. 
Sather F,. 
house,—] Capell. house. Ff. 
127. Come,| Capell. Come Ff. 
127, 128. Take... cabin.] Divided 


as in Capell. See note (Vv). 


opt 
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Eno. 


Menas, I’ll not on shore. 
Men. 


Take heed you fall not. 
[Exeunt all but E nobarbus and Menas. 


No, to my cabin. 


These drums! these trumpets, flutes! what! 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows: sound and be hang’d, sound out! 


Eno. 
Men. 


Hoo! says a’. 
Hoo! 


[Sound a flourish, with drums. 
There’s my cap. 
Noble captain, come. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT III. 


ScENE I. 


A plain in Syria. 


Enter VENTIDIUS as it were in triumph, with SILIUS, and other 
Romans, Officers, avd Soldiers ; the dead body of PACORUS borne 


before him. 


Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou struck; and now 
Pleased fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 


Make me revenger. 


Bear the king’s son’s body 


Before our army. Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 


[Exeunt...] Exeunt Pom. Ces. 
Ant. and Attendants. Capell. om. Ff. 
129.  These...what!] One line in 
Steevens (1778). Vo...what/! is two 
lines, the first ending drwmmes, in Ff. 
TU...what! Prose in Johnson. Capell 
ends lines 129—131 
hear,..... fellows :......0ut. 
marks the line as imperfect. 
fiutes!] om. Hanmer, read- 
ing Vo...what! as one line. 
what!| Rowe. what, F4. 
what F,F,F3. om. Capell’s version. 


at cabin.—... 
Keightley 


130. a loud| Rowe (ed. 2). aloud 
BE 
131. [Sound...] Ff. Flourish of 


loud Musick. Capell. A flourish of 
trumpets, with drums. Malone. 

132. Hoo!| Hoo Ff. Ho, Capell. 

says @. There’s| says a! 

there’s Rowe. sazes a there’s F,F,. 


saies a, there's F3¥ 4. 

133. Hoo!| Hoa, ¥f. Ho, Capell. 

ACT It. SCENE I.] Rowe. 

A plain...] Capell. A camp. 
Rowe. A camp in a Part of Syria. 
Theobald. 

Enter...triumph...] Enter, as from 
Conquest, Ventidius,... Capell. En- 
ter Ventidius as it were in triumph, 
the dead body of Pacorus borne be- 
fore him Ff (in a triumph F,F3F4). 
Enter Ventidius, as after conquest ; 
the dead body of Pacorus borne be- 
fore him, Silius, Roman Soldiers, and 
Attendants. Theobald. 

1. struck] F4. stroke FF ,. strook 
F3. 

4. army] host Pope. 

army. Thy| army; thy Rowe. 
army thy F,. army, thy ¥,F3F 4. 

Orodes| Rowe. Ovades Ff. 


[ACT I. 
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SCENET] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 

Sal. Noble Ventidius, 
Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow; spur through Media, 


Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly: so thy grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and 


Put garlands on thy head. 
Ven. 


O Silius, Silius, 


I have done enough: a lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act; for learn this, Silius, 
Better to leave undone than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame when him we serve’s away. 
Cesar and Antony have ever won 

More in their officer than person: Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achieved by the minute, lost his favour. 
Who does ?’ the wars more than his captain can 
Becomes his captain’s captain: and ambition, 
The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss 


Than gain which darkens him. 


I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But ’twould offend him, and in his offence 
Should my performance perish. 


Size. 


5. sil.] Theobald. Romaine. F,. 
Romane. F,. Roman. F3F4. 

7. spur| Spurre F,. Spurne ¥,. 
Spurn F3F 4. 

8. whither] whether F,. 

10. chariots] chariot S. Walker 
and Dyce conj. 

11. O Szlius,| om. Hanmer, end- 
ing lines 11—15 done...make...better... 
acquire...away. 

12. JL have] I've Pope. 

place] palce F ,. 

14, 15. Getter...away.| As three 
lines, ending zzdone,...fame,...away, 
S. Walker conj. 


Thou hast, Ventidius, that 


14. 0 leave] leave Steevens (1793), 
reading Getter...acguire as one line. 

15. im] he Pope. 

Serve's| F{F3F 4. serves F,. 

16, 17. Cesar... person] Given to 
Silius by Rann. 

17. Sossius] Sosius Rowe. 

20. he] om. F3F4. 

23, 24. chotce...gain] a choice...of 
that gain Seymour conj., ending line 
23 at choice. 

24—27. Than...perish.] Three lines, 
ending more...him ;...perish,in Hanmer. 

27. Sil.] Theobald. Rom. Ff. 

27—29. Thou...... Antony ?] As in 
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[ACT II. 


Without the which a soldier and his sword 


Grants scarce distinction. 


Thou wilt write to Antony? 


Ven. Vl humbly signify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected ; 
How, with his banners and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne’er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 


We have jaded out o’ the field. 


‘Sia 


Where is he now? 


Ven. He purposeth to Athens: whither, with what haste 
The weight we must convey with's will permit, 


We shall appear before him. 


ScENE II. Rome. 


On, there; pass along! 


[Exeunt. 


An ante-chamber in Cesar’s house. 


Enter AGRIPPA at one door, and ENOBARBUS at another. 


Agr. 


What, are the brothers parted ? 


Eno. They have dispatch’d with Pompey; he is gone ; 
The other three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome; Cesar is sad, and Lepidus 
Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says, is troubled 


With the green sickness. 
Agr. 
Eno. 


’Tis a noble Lepidus. 
A very fine one: O, how he loves Cesar! 


Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony ! 


Eno. 


Capell. 


the lines 


Verse first in Rowe, ending 
which... distinction :...An- 
tony. Prose in Ff. 

28. the] om. Steevens (1793), 
ending the lines Ventidius...sword... 
Antony? 

29. Grants] graunts F,. 
F,F3F4. Grant Hanmer. 
Collier (Collier MS.). 
son conj. 

Antony ?\Theobald. Azthony. Ff. 

34. We have) We've Pope. 

35—37- e...along!]| Four lines, 


grants 
Gazis 
Wants Nichol- 


Cesar? Why, he’s the Jupiter of men. 


ending puzposeth ... weight... shall... 
along. S. Walker conj. 


35. whither] om. Pope. where 
Capell. 
36. permit,| Rowe (ed. 2). fer- 


mit: Ff. 
37. On, there;| om. Pope. 
SCENE II.] Rowe. 
Rome.] Rowe. 
An...] An Anti-room in Cesat’s 
House. Capell. 
Enter...another.] Ff. Enter Agrip- 
pa and Enobarbus, meeting. Capell. 
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SCENE II.] 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Agr. What’s Antony? The god of Jupiter. 


fino. Spake you of Cesar? 
Agr. O Antony! 
Eno. 


further. 


How! the nonpareil! 


O thou Arabian bird! 
Would you praise Cesar, say ‘Cesar’: go no 


Agr. Indeed, he plied them both with excellent praises. 


Eno. 


But he loves. Cesar best ; yet he loves Antony: 


Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number—ho !— 

His love to Antony. But as for Cesar, 

Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 


Agr 


Both he loves. 


Eno. They are his shards, and he their beetle. [ Traspet 


within.| So; 
This is to horse. 


Adieu, noble Agrippa. 


Agr. Good fortune, worthy soldier, and farewell. 


Enter CSAR, ANTONY, LEPIDUS, azd OCTAVIA.. 


Aunt. 
Ces. 


Use me well in’t. 


No further, sir. 


You take from me a great part of myself; 
Sister, prove such a wife 


As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest band 
Shall pass on thy approof. Most noble Antony, 


to, Agr.] Rowe. Ant. Ff. 
Antony? The... Fupiter.] John- 
son. Axtony, the... Fupiter? FF. 

tr, Spake] F,F,. Speak F3F 4. 

How!| How, F,. Oh! F,. 
Oh? F3F 4. 

12, O Antony! O thou] Oh An- 
thony, oh thou Ff. Of Antony? Oh 
the Hanmer. Of Antony? O, thou 
Mason conj. 

13. 0] om. Steevens, conj. 

; LEOsoonec cannot] One line in 
Rowe. Two, the first ending /gzre, 
in Ff. 

figures] Hanmer. figure Ff. 


16, 17. Ho.,.ho] F4. Hoo...hoo 
F,F,F3. 
17, 18. TZhik...love] As one line 


VOL. IX. 


in Capell. 
17. Think] Ever think Keightley. 
number] om. Hanmer, read- 
Ne MT orccoce Antony as one line, 
Johnson suspects a corruption. 

19. Aneel down, kneel down] kneel, 
kneel down, Hanmer, reading But... 
wonder as one line. Aneel, Kneel 
down, kneel down, Capell, ending the 
previous line £7zee/. 

20. [Trumpet within.]Capell. om. 
Ff. 

21. noble] most noble Keightley. 

[Trumpets. Rowe. 

23. further| ¥,. farther FF 5F 4. 

26. and as] and Pope. 

Sarthest| furthest Johnson, 
band | bond Rowe. 
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[ACT III. 


Let not the piece of virtue which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 

The fortress of it; for better might we 

Have loved without this mean, if on both parts 


This be not cherish’d. 
Ant. 

In your distrust. 
C@s. 
Ant. 


I have said. 


Make me not offended 


You shall not find, 


Though you be therein curious, the least cause 
For what you seem to fear: so, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your ends! 


We will here part. 


Ces. Farewell, my dearest sister, fare thee well: 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 


OéGta. My noble brother ! 


Ant. The April’s in her eyes: it is love’s spring, 


And these the showers to bring it on. 


Be cheerful. 


Ota. Sir, look well to my husband's house, and— 


C@s. 
Oé€tavia? 
Odta. 


What, 


T’ll tell you in your ear. 


Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue, the swan’s down-feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide 


And neither way inclines. 


Eno. [Aside to Agr.| Will Cesar weep? 


29. cement) F3F4. cyment ¥,F,. 
31. fortress| FortresseF,. Fortune 
FLF3F 4. 
zt] 2¢ down Keightley. 
better] much better Hanmer. 
Sar better Capell. 
33, 34. Make...distrust.| Divided 
asin Rowe. One line in Ff. 


35. therein] certain Rowe (ed. 2) 
and Pope. 


least] lest F ,. 
45, 40. What, Octavia?] Divided 


as by Hanmer. One line in Ff. 
46. [taking him aside. Capell. 
48. Her...down-feather| One line 
in Rowe. Two in Ff. 
down-feather| Hyphened first 
by Rowe. 
49. That] Thus S. Walker conj. 
at full] F,F3F4. at the full 
Bec 
51—59. Marked as ‘ Aside’ first 
by Capell. 
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Agr. [Aside to Eno.) He has a cloud in’s face. 
Eno. [Aside to Agr] He were the worse for that, were 
he a horse; 
So is he, being a man. 
Agr. [Aside to Eno.] Why, Enobarbus, 
When Antony found Julius Cesar dead, 
He cried almost to roaring; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 
Eno. [Aside to Agr.) That year indeed he was troubled 
with a rheum; 
What willingly he did confound he wail'd, 
Believe ’t, till I wept too. 
C@s. No, sweet Octavia, 
You shall hear from me still; the time shall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 
Ant. Come, sir, come ; 
Pll wrestle with you in my strength of love: 
Look, here I have you; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 
Ces. Adieu; be happy! 
Lep. Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way! 
Ces. Farewell, farewell! [Kisses Oftavia. 
Ant. Farewell ! 
[Trumpets sound. Exeunt. 


52, 53. He...man.] Divided as by [coming forward. Capell. 
Pope. Prose in Ff. 62. wrestle] F3F 4. wrastle F,F,. 
53. Lxnobarbus,| Collier. Enobar- 63. [Embracing him. Hanmer. 
bus: Ff. Lnobarbus? Rowe. 66. [Trumpets sound.] Ff. Flou- 
57. troubled | trobled F,. rish, Capell. Trumpets sound within. 
59. wept] Theobald. weefeF,F,. Dyce. 
weep F3F 4. 
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68 [ACT III. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPA TRA. 


SCENE III. A /evandria. Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, Tras, avd ALEXAS. 


Cleo. Where is the fellow? 


. Rowe. 


Alex. Half afeard to come. 
Cleo. Go to, go to. 

Enter Messenger. 

Come hither, sir. 
Alex. Good majesty, 


Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleased. 


Cleo. 


That Herod’s head 


I'll have: but how, when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it? Come thou near. 
Mess. Most gracious majesty,— 


Cleo. 

O€tavia ? 
Mess. Ay, dread queen. 
Cleo. 
Mess. 


Didst thou behold 


Where ? 


Madam, in Rome 


I look’d her in the face, and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 


Cleo. 
Mess. 


SCENE III.] Rowe. 
Alexandria...... ] Alexandria. 

The Palace in Alexandria. 
Theobald. 

1. afeard] afraid Pope. 

2. Go to, go to.| Go too, go too. Fy. 

Enter Messenger.] As in Dyce. 

Enter the Messenger as before. Ff, 
after 577” 

2—6. Good...command it?| Verse 
first in Pope. Prose in Ff. 


5, 6. how...2¢?] Collier. how?...z: 
Ff. 


Is she as tall as me? 
She is not, madam. 


6. Through...... near.| One line in 
Theobald. Come thou near is a sepa- 
rate line in Ff. Two lines, the first 
ending z#: in Pope. 

7. mazesty,—] Theobald. mazestze. 
F,. majesty. FF 3F 4. 

7, 8. Didst... Octavia ?| Divided as 
by Theobald. One line in Ff. 

8. Madam, in Rome] In Rome, 
madam, Theobald. 

8—10. Madam... Antony.] Divided 
as by Capell. Prose in Ff. Rowe 
ends the lines face...and...Antony. 
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Cleo. Didst hear her speak? is she shrill-tongued or low? 
Mess. Madam, I heard her speak; she is low-voiced. 
Cleo. That’s not so good. He cannot like her long. 
Char. Like her! O Isis! ’tis impossible. ‘15 
Cleo. I think so, Charmian: dull of tongue and dwarfish. 
What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e’er thou look’dst on majesty. 


Mess. She creeps: 
Her motion and her station are as one; 
She shows a body rather than a life, 20 
A statue than a breather. 
Cleo. Is this certain ? 
Mess. Or I have no observance. 
Char. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 
Cleo. He’s very knowing; 


I do perceive ’t: there’s nothing in her yet: 
The fellow has good judgement. 


Char. Excellent. 25 
Cleo. Guess at her years, I prithee. 
Mess. Madam, 
She was a widow— 
Cleo. Widow! Charmian, hark. 


Mess. And I do think she’s thirty. 

Cleo. Bear’st thou her face in mind? is’t long or round? 
Mess. Round even to faultiness. 30 
Cleo. For the most part, too, they are foolish that are so. 


12, Didst......dow?] One line in as by Theobald. One line in Ff. 
Rowe. Two in Ff, 26. Madam,| Her years, madam? 
16. dwarfish.] F3Fy. dwarfish F,  Capell, ending the line madam ? 


De 26, 27. Madam, ...widow] Divided 
17. gait] Johnson. gaze Ff. as by Steevens (1793). One line in Ff. 
18. Jook’dst] Pope. Jlook’st Ff. 27. widow—] Dyce. widow: Ca- 
18, 19. She...ove;] Divided as by ell. widdow. F,F,F3. widow. Fy. 

Rowe. One line in Ff. 29. Bearst...round?| One line in 
22, 23. Three...note.| Divided as Ff. Capell ends the line face, 

by Theobald. One line in Ff. 31, 32. For...colour?] Divided as 

Three in Egypt Cannot] in ¥F3F4 Prosein F,F,. Pope ends 

Not three in Egypt can Pope. the first line /vo. 


23, 24. He's...perceive’t:] Divided 31. they are] They're Pope. 
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Her hair, what colour? 
Mess. Brown, madam: and her forehead 


As low as she would wish it. 


Cleo. 


There’s gold for thee. 


Thou must not take my former sharpness alls 
I will employ thee back again; I find thee 
Most fit for business: go make thee ready ; 


Our letters are prepared. 
Char. 


[Exit Messenger. 


A proper man. 


Cleo. Indeed, he is so: I repent me much 
That so I harried him. Why, methinks, by him, 


This creature’s no such thing. 


Char. 


Nothing, madam. 


Cleo. The man hath seen some majesty, and should 


know. 


Char. Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend, 


And serving you so long! 


Cleo. I have one thing more to ask him yet, good 


Charmian: 


But ’tis no matter; thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write. All may be well enough. 


Char. I warrant you, madam. 


32, 33. and...As} Cleo, And her 
forehead? Mess. As Nares con). 
33. As low as} Lower than Capell 
con]. 
As low... There’s| is as low... 
There is Steevens (1793), ending line 
32 low. 
she| you Heath con). 
36. ready ;\ ready, while Capell. 
37. [Exit Messenger.] Hanmer. 
om. Ff. 
39. Why,] om. Pope. 
methinks| F,4 me thinks ¥3, 
me think’s FF ,. 
40. Nothing] O nothing Pope. Vo, 
nothing Keightley. 


[Exeunt. 


41. Cleo. 7he...Anow.] Continued 
to ‘Char.’ Anon. con). 

The... know.| One line in Pope. 
Prose in Ff. 

42. Char. Hath...majesty? Isis] 
Cleo. Hath...majesty ? Char, Zsis Anon. 
conj. 

42, 43. 
by Pope. 


Hath..-long !| Divided as 
Prose in Ff, 

defend, And...long!| Ca- 
pell. defend: and...Jong. Ff. defend! 
and......long. Rowe. defend! And... 
long? Theobald. 

44—46. J...enough.] Verse first in 
Rowe. Prose in Ff. 

44. I have] I’ve Pope. 
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SCENE IV. Athens. 


A room in Antony's house. 


Enter ANTONY and OCTAVIA. 


Ant. 


Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that, 


That were excusable, that and thousands more 
Of semblable import, but he hath waged 
New wars ’gainst Pompey ; made his will, and read it 


To public ear: 


Spoke scantly of me: when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and sickly 

He vented them; most narrow measure lent me; 
When the best hint was given him, he not took’t, 


Or did it from his teeth. 
Odta. 


O my good lord, 


Believe not all; or, if you must believe, 


Stomach not all. 


A more unhappy lady, 


If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 


Praying for both parts: 


The good gods will mock me presently, 
When I shall pray, ‘O, bless my lord and husband !’ 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 


‘O, bless my brother !’ 


Husband win, win brother, 


Prays, and destroys the prayer ; no midway 


’Twixt these extremes at all. 


SCENE Iv.] Rowe. 
Athens. A room...] Capell. 
Athens. Rowe. 


5,6.  Zo...not] Divided as by Ca- 
pell. The first line ends mee, in Ff. 
6. scantly| scantily Theobald, 


dividing with Ff. scazet’ly Capell. 

when perforce] And when at 
any time perforce Hanmer, reading 
And...nof as one line. 

8. then; most...lent me;| Rowe. 
then most narrow measure: lent me, Ff. 
_ 9. him,] Rowe. him: Ff. 

not took't| Theobaid (Thirlby 


conj.). #20¢ took it Steevens (1773, 


1778, 1785). w#ot look *t F,. had 
look’t F,. had lookt F3F 4. oer-look'd 
Rowe. 6ut look’d Collier MS. 
15. Zhe] And the Steevens (1793). 
Sure, the Dyce (ed. 2). 
good] om. S. Walker conj., 
reading Praying...presentlyas one line. 
presently] om. Rowe, reading 
Praying...me as one line, 
16. pray] praying Rowe. 
lord and husband!| husband ! 
presently Capell, reading the previous 
line as Rowe. husband! and presently 
Rann. 
17. Undo] Awd undo Keightley. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

Ant. Gentle O€tavia, 
Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it: if I lose mine honour, 
I lose myself: better I were not yours 
Than yours so branchless. But, as you requested, 
Yourself shall go between’s: the mean time, lady, ~ 
I'll raise the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother: make your soonest haste ; 
So your desires are yours. 

O€ta. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me most-weak, most weak, 
Your reconciler! Wars ’twixt you twain would be 


(AGE aie 


As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 


Should solder up the rift. 


Ant, When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your displeasure that way ; for our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going ; 
Choose your own company, and command what cost 


Your heart has mind to. 


SCENE V. Zhe same. 


[Exeunt. 


Another room. 


Enter ENOBARBUS and EROS, meeting. 


Eno. How now, friend Eros! 


Eyos. 


24. yours| your F,. 

26, 27. the... Shall stain] no... T as- 
sail Lettsom conj. 

26. war] After this Malone con- 
jectures that a line is lost. 

27. stain| strain Theobald. stay 
Collier (Boswell conj.). 
sustain) Rann. 
slack Anon. conj. 

brother brother's Bailey conj. 

29. most weak, most weak, although 


stain (for 
stum Jackson conj. 


There’s strange news come, sir. 


most weak, Hanmer. most weak most 
strong Seymour conj. 
30. Your] You ¥F,. 
32. solder} Pope. 
sodder F3F 4. 
38. has] he’s ¥,. 
SCENE v.] Capell. 
&c. continue the seene. 


The same. Another room.] Ca- 


soader FF. 
Rowe, Pope, 


pell. 
meeting. ] Capell. om. Ff. 


20 


25 
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SCENE V.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Lino. What, man? 

Lyros. Cesar and Lepidus have made wars upon Pompey. 

£no. This is old: what is the success ? 

Eros. Cesar, having made use of him in the wars ’gainst 
Pompey, presently denied him rivality; would not let him 
partake in the glory of the aétion: and not resting here, 
accuses him of letters he had formerly wrote to Pompey; 
upon his own appeal, seizes him: so the poor third is up, 
till death enlarge his confine. 


Lino. Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast, 


They’ll grind the one the other. 


Where’s Antony? 


Evos. He’s walking in the garden—thus; and spurns 
The rush that lies before him; cries ‘ Fool Lepidus!’ 
And threats the throat of that his officer 


That murder’d Pompey. 
Lino. 


Our great navy’s rige’d. 
Los. For Italy and Cesar. 


More, Domitius; 


My lord desires you presently: my news 


3. What,| Rowe. What Ff. 

4—I1. Cesar...confine.| Prose in 
Ff. Ten lines, ending war...swuccess ? 
... wars....vivalty:....them ;....detters... 
Pompey... hin,...inlarge... confine, in 
Hanmer. Capell proposes to end lines 
5—I1 at success?...wars...rivalty;... 
and...letters...seizes...up,...confine. 

4. wars) warres F,. warre F,. 
war F3F 4. 

upon] On Hanmer. 
5. his] Pho! this Capell conj. 
what is| what’s Hanmer and 
Capell. 

6. 72 the] 2’ th’ Hanmer and Ca- 
pell. 

7. vrivality| rivalty Rowe (ed. 2) 
and Capell. 

8. of the action] F,F3F 4. of action 
F,. of them Hanmer. om. Capell 
conj. 

and] om. Hanmer. 
9. he] Which he Hanmer. 


wrote] written Hanmer. 
10. 2fpor...him:] seizes him On his 
appeal; Capell conj. 
owt] om. Capell. 
seizes] he seizes Hanmer. 
12—14. Thev...... Antony ?] Verse 
first in Hanmer. Prose in Ff. 
12, Then...hast] Hanmer. 
would thou hadst Ff. 
chaps, no] Theobald, chaps ne 


Then 


Ff. 

14. the one the other] Capell (John- 
son conj.). the other Ff. each other 
Hanmer. ove th’ other Heath conj. 

Where's| Ef. Where is Hanmer. 

15. garden—thus ;] Steevens (1778), 
after Capell. garden thus, Ff. 

17. threats] threat Hanmer (ed. 2). 

18. avy’s] Fy. mavie’s F3. navies 
PES. 

19. Cesar. More} Johnson. 
Cesar ; more, Theobald. Cesar; more 
Rowe. Cesar, wore Ff. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT IIL. 


I might have told hereafter. 


Eno. Twill be naught: ~ 
But let it be. Bring me to Antony. 
Eros. Come, sit. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. ome. Casar’s house. 


Enter CESAR, AGRIPPA, avd MECENAS. 


Ces. Contemning Rome, he has done all this, and more, 
In Alexandria: here’s the manner Ola: 
I’ the market-place, on a tribunal silver’d 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned: at the feet sat 
Ceesarion, whom they call my father’s son, 
And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the stablishment of Egypt; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Absolute queen. 
Mee. This in the public eye? 
Ces. Y the common show-place, where they exercise. 
His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings: 
Great Media, Parthia and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he assign’d 
Syria, Cilicia and Pheenicia: she 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis 


ar, 22, ~Lwill os Antony.| As in father’s] father ¥ ,. 
Hanmer. Prose in Ff. 10, 11. Of...gueen.] As in Rowe 
ScENE VI.]Capell. SCENE V. Rowe. (ed. 2). One line in Ff. 
Rome. Czsar’s house.] Rome. 10. Lydia] Lybia Johnson (Upton 


Rowe. The Palace in Rome. Theo-  conj. from Plutarch). 
bald. Rome. A Room in Cesar’s ey olden an ela all 


House. Capell. 13. he there|Johnson. hither Ff. 
Bmiterse-e-- ] Rowe. Enter Agrippa, were there Rowe. 
Mecenas, and Ceesar. Ff. proclaim’d the|F 3F 4. proclaim- 
1, as|F3R4. sas FL Eo. ed the F,¥,. proclaimed Anon. con). 
has done| did Capell’s version. hings of kings| Rowe. king of 
more, | once, Capell’s version. kings Ff. 
2, manner| matter F 4. 15. Ltolemy|F3F 4. Ptolomy FF 2. 
the feet | their feet Anon. con). he] om. Hanmer. 


6. Casarion] Cesario Rowe. j 16, Phenicia] Phenetia F,. 


ou 


1 fe) 
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SCENE VI] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
That day appear’d, and oft before gave audience, © 


As ’tis reported, so. 
Mee. 
Inform’d. 


Let Rome be thus 


Agr. Who, queasy with his insolence 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 


C@s. 
His accusations. 
Agr. 
C@s. 


The people know it, and have now received 


Who does he accuse? 
Cesar: and that, having in Sicily 


Sextus Pompeius spoil’d, we had not rated him 
His part o’ the isle: then does he say, he lent me 
Some shipping unrestored: lastly, he frets 

That Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be deposed; and, being, that we detain 


All his revenue, 
Agr, 


Sir, this should be answer’d. 


Ces. ’Tis done already, and the messenger gone. 
I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; 
That he his high authority abused 
And did deserve his change: for what I have conquer’d, 
I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia 
And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I 


Demand the like. 


17. the habiliments] Rowe (ed. 2). 
th abiliments Ff. 


19. véeported, so] Rowe. veported 
so Ff. 
19, 20. Let...[uform’d.| Divided 


as by Hanmer. One line in Ff. 

20. Agr.]om. Hanmer, continuing 
the speech to ‘ Mzc.’ 

20,90, Wows him.] Divided as 
by Hanmer. The first line ends a/- 
ready, in Ff, 

22, 23. The...accusations.| Divided 
as by Pope. The first line ends z¢ in Ff, 
22. know) F3F4. kunowes F_F,. 
23. Whol F,. Whom ¥,F3F 4. 

. 24. and that,| for that Hanmer.’ 
. 28—30. That....:. revenue.| As in 
Rowe. Two lines, the first ending 


depos’d, in Ff, 
28. “riumvirate] Rowe. Triumphe- 
vate, F,. Triumvirate, PLP3R 4 
29. and, being, that] and being, 
that Rowe. And being that, LT 
And being that F3F 4. and, being that, 
Boswell. 
31. the] F,. 
lier MS. 
32. ave] om. Rowe (ed. 2). 
33. 4e] F,. om. FjF3F,. 
34. Ais change) disgrace or dis- 
charge Anon. conj, 
change: for] F,. 
FLF3F4. chance. For Rowe: 
L have] I’ve Pope. 
36, 37. 
One line in Ff, 


his F,F3F4. a Col- 


chance Sor 


And...like.] As in Rowe. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPA TRA. 
He'll never yield to that. 


Mee. 


[ACT Ill. 


Cas. Nor must not then be yielded to in this. 


Enter OCTAVIA, with her train. 


OGa. Hail, Cesar, and my lord ! hail, most dear Cesar! 
Ces. That ever I should call thee castaway ! 
O@a. You have not call’d me so, nor have you cause. 
Ces. Why have you stol’n upon us thus? You come not 

Like Cesar’s sister: the wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an usher, and 

The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 

Long ere she did appear; the trees by the way 

Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not; nay, the dust 

Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 

Raised by your populous troops: but you are come 

A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 

The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 

Is often left unloved: we should have met you 

By sea and land, supplying every stage 


With an augmented greeting. 
Good my lord, 


Oéta. 


To come thus was I not constrain’d, but did it 


On my free will. 


My lord, Mark Antony, 


Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal; whereon, I begg’d 


His pardon for return. 


C@s. 


Which soon he granted, 


Being an obstruct ’tween his lust and him. 


38. not] he Pope. 
with her train.] Ff. with At- 
tendants. Rowe. 
39- lord | F3F 4. iL ete. 
42. have you) F,. hast thou FF 3 
Py 
us| F,. me ¥{F3F4. 
come| F,. came F,F3¥4. 
52. ostentation] ostent Theobald. 
ostention §. Walker conj. 


53. eft] held Collier MS. felt 

Singer conj. 
unloved| unvalued Seymour 

conj. wzpriz’d Staunton conj. 

57. On] Of Collier MS. 

59. grieved] greeved F,. greeving 
F,. grieving F3F 4. 

61. obstruct] Theobald (Warbur- 
ton). abstract Ff. obstruction Keight- 
ley. obstacle Cartwright conj. 
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SCENE VI.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Oéta. Do not say so, my lord. 


Ces. 


I have eyes upon him, 


And his affairs come to me on the wind. 


Where is he now? 
Octa. 


My lord, in Athens. 


Ces. No, my most wronged sister; Cleopatra 


Hath nodded him to her. 


He hath given his empire 


Up to a whore; who now are levying 

The kings o’ the earth for war: he hath assembled 
Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas; 
King Malchus of Arabia; King of Pont; 

Herod of Jewry; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene; Polemon and Amyntas, 

The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, 

With a more larger list of sceptres. 


O€ta. 


Ay me, most wretched, 


That have my heart parted betwixt two friends 


That do afflict each other! 
C@s. 


Welcome hither: 


Your letters did withhold our breaking forth, 


63, 64. And...now?] As in Rowe. 
One line in Ff. 
64. Whereis he] Where, say you, 
he ts Capell. 
in] he 7s in Hanmer. 
. 65. No] No, No, S. Walker conj., 
ending line 64 70. 
67. who] they Keightley (Collier 
MS.). 
are] 7s Capell conj. 
68. he] ske Capell conj. 
69. Bocchus] Theobald. Bochus Ff. 
Archelaus| Vheobald. <Archi- 
Zaus Ff. 
71. Adallas] Rowe. Adullas Ff. 
42. Malchus| Theobald. Mauchus 
Ff. Malichus Rowe. 
ing of Pont] the king of 
font Keightley. 
Pont) Mede Heath conj.. Medes 


Capell. 


74. Comagene] Rowe. Comageat Ff. 
Polemon| Theobald. Polemen 

FR 
Amyntas] Dyce. Amintas Ff. 

75, 76. The kings... With a] As in 
Ff. One line in Steevens (1793). 

75. The...Lycaonia,] Of Lycaonia ; 
and the king of Mede. Rann (Upton 
conj.). 

kings] F,. king FF3F 4. 

Mede| Ff. Pont Capell (Heath 
conj.). 

Lycaonia] Licoania ¥,. 

76. more] om. Hanmer. 

Ay] Rowe. Aye Ff. 4h Han- 
mer. om. Seymour conj. 

78. do] does F,. 

78, 79. Welcome...forth,] Divided 
as in Rowe. One line in Ff, 


77 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT II: 


Till we perceived both how you were wrong led 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart: 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O’er your content these strong necessities } 
But let determined things to destiny 
Hold unbewail’d their way. Welcome to Rome; 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abused 
Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
To do you justice, make them ministers 
Of us and those that love you. Best of comfort; 
And ever welcome to us. 
Agr. Welcome, lady. 
Mec. Welcome, dear madam. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noises it against us. 
Oéta. 
Ces. Most certain. 
Be ever known to patience: my dear’st sister! 


Ts it so, sire 
Sister, welcome: pray you, 
[Exveunt. 


SCENE VII. Near Adtium. Antony's camp. 


Enter CLEOPATRA and ENOBARBUS. 


Cleo. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 
Eno, But why, why, why ? 
Cleo. Thou hast forspoke my being in these wars, 


80. wrong led| Ff. wrong’d Ca- pray you,| pray you, now, Ca- 


pell. wronged Rann. 
87. gods] God Keightley. 
88. make them] Capell. 

F,. make his F,¥3¥ 4. 


makes his 
make their 


Theobald. 
89. Best] Be Rowe. Rest Jackson 
conj. 


96. oises| noses Rowe. 
97. Most] tis most Pope. 


pell. 
98. known] acknown Anon. conj., 
ending the previous line Ze. 
dear’st| dearest S. Walker 
conj., ending the previous lines, we/- 
come!l...patience. 
SCENE VII.] Capell. Sc. vi. Rowe. 
Near Actium. Antony’s camp.] 
Capell. Actium. Rowe. 
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SCENE Vil.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


And say’st it is not fit. 

Eno. Wrellins tts it? 

Cleo. If not denounced against us, why should not we 
Be there in person? 

Eno, [Aside] Well, I could reply: 

If we should serve with horse and mares together, 
The horse were merely lost; the mares would bear 
A soldier and his horse. 

Cleo. What is’t you say ? 

£no, Your presence needs must puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from’s time, 
What should not then be spared. He is already 
Traduced for levity ; and ’tis said in Rome 
That Photinus, an eunuch and your maids 
Manage this war. 

Cleo. Sink Rome, and their tongues rot 
That speak against us! A charge we bear i’ the war, 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
Appear there fora man. Speak not against it; 

I will not stay behind. 

Eno. Nay, I have done. 

Here comes the emperor. 


Enter ANTONY and CANIDIUS. 


Ant. Is it not strange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum and Brundusium 


Cn WHEN ie WB 11, from’s| from his Capell. 
5—9. f...horse.] Verse in Han- 12. then] thence S. Walker conj. 
mer. Prose in Ff. 14. Photinus, an] Delius. Photinus 


5. Lf not denounced] Boswell (Ma- 
lone conj.). Zf not, denounced Ff. 
Is’t not denounc'd Rowe. Tf not, de- 
nounce’tMalone. Js’t not? Denounce 


an Ff, 

17. will] will I Keightley. 

19, 20. Vay... emperor.| Divided 
as by Hanmer. One line in Ff. 


Steevens, 1793 (Tyrwhitt conj.). 
Lf......Us,| Is't not denounced 
*gainst us? Hanmer. Js’¢ not? De- 
nounce against us! Jackson conj. 
against] ’gainst Capell, reading 
with Rowe. 
6. person ?] person. F,. 
[Aside] Johnson. 
10. presence] present F 


Enter...] Placed as by Capell. 
After dehinde, line 19, in Ff. 
Canidius.] Rowe. 
F,. Camidius. -F,F3F4. 
20. Ls zt] Zs *¢ Hanmer. 
20, 57, 79. Canzdius] Rowe. Ca- 
midius Ff, 
21. Brundusium] Brandusium F ,. 


Camidias. 


ou 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPA DRA: 


[ACT III. 


He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea, 


And take in Toryne? 


You have heard on’t, sweet ? 


Cleo. Celerity is never more admired 


Than by the negligent. 
Ant. 


A good rebuke, 


Which might have well becomed the best of men, 


To taunt at slackness. 
Will fight with him by sea. 
Cleo. ° 
Can. 
Ant. 
Eno. 
Can. 


Canidius, we 


By sea: what else ? 
Why will my lord do so? 


For that he dares us to’t. 


So hath my lord dared him to single fight. 
Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharsalia, 


Where Cesar fought with Pompey: but these offers, 
Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off, 


And so should you. 
Eno. 


Your ships are not well mann’d, 


Your mariners are muleters, reapers, people 
Ingross'd by swift impress ; in Czesar’s fleet 

Are those that often have ’gainst Pompey fought : 
Their ships are yare, yours heavy : no disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 


Being prepared for land. 
Ant. 


By sea, by sea. 


Eno. Most worthy sir, you therein throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land, 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen, leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge, quite forego 
The way which promises assurance, and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard 


23. Toryne?| F3F 4. Toryne. F 2. 
Troine. F,. 

26. becomed] becom’d Ff. become 
Collier. 


Camidius 
My 


24. Canidius| Rowe. 
Ff. Come, Canidius Hanmer. 
Canidius Capell. 

Canidius, we] We, Canidius, 
Seymour conj. 
28 By sea:] By sea, Ff. By sea! 


Capell. 

29, &c. Can.] Rowe. Cam. Ff. 

29. ¢o’t] om. Hanmer. 

35. are muleters, reapers| are 
muliters, reapers ¥ ,F3F 4. are militers, 
reapers F ,. are muliteers, reapers Pope. 
muleteers and reapers Wanmer,. 

39. Shall] Can Capell. 

fall) fall Capell’s Errata. 
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SCENE VII] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


From firm security. 
Ant. 
Cleo. 


I'll fight at sea. 
I have sixty sails, Caesar none better. 


Ant. Our overplus of shipping will we burn ; 
And, with the rest full-mann’d, from the head of AGium 


Beat the approaching Cesar. 


We then can do’t at land. 


But if we fail, 


Enter a Messenger. 


Thy business ? 


Mess. 
Cesar has taken Toryne. 


The news is true, my lord; he is descried;: 


Ant. Can he be there in person? ’tis impossible ; 


Strange that his power should be. 


Canidius, 


Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by land, 


And our twelve thousand horse. 


Away, my Thetis! 


We'll to our ship : 


Enter a Soldier. 


How now, worthy soldier ? 
Sold. O noble emperor, do not fight by sea; 


Trust not to rotten planks. 


Do you misdoubt 
This sword and these my wounds ? 


Let the Egyptians 


And the Pheenicians go a-ducking : we 
Have used to conquer, standing on the earth 


And fighting foot to foot. 
Ant. 


Well, well: away! 


[Exeunt Antony, Cleopatra, and Enobarbus. 


49. L have] Why, T have Hanmer. 
sixty sails] full sixty sail Sey- 
mour conj. 
Cesar] Cesar himself Steevens 
conj. 
better.| better hath. Keightley. 

50. Our] Come: Our Capell end- 
ing line 49 come. 

51. head of Actium] Pope. 
of Action F,. 
Fy. 

52. But] om. Hanmer. 


WO, IX 


head 
heart of Actium FF 3 


55. as taken] hath march’d a 
Dower and ta’en Seymour con]. 

56, 57. znpossible; Strange] im- 
possible. Strange Pope. 
Strange Ff, 

57- Oe] Fy. beso, EF3F,. 
Rowe. 


be so, 


58. nineteen] nineteenes F ,. 

60. Enter a Soldier.] Enter Dio- 
mede. Capell’s version, 

66; Exeunt.--/ exits By. 


Impossible 


8I 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPA Thea [ACT Tl. 


Sold. By Hercules, I think I am ?’ the right. 

Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on’t: so our leader’s led, 
And we are women’s men. 

Sold. You keep by land 
The legions and the horse whole, do you not? 

Can. Marcus Oétavius, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola and Czlius, are for sea: 
But we keep whole by land. This speed of Cesar’s 
Carries beyond belief. 

Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in such distractions as 
Beguiled all spies. 


Can. Who’s his lieutenant, hear you? 
Sold. They say, one Taurus. 
Cant. Well I know the man. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. The emperor calls Canidius. 
Can. With news the time’s with labour, and throes 


forth 
Each minute some. [Exeunt. 
67. right] light ¥ ,. Pope. The first line ends distrac- 
68. his] Fy. the F{F3F4 this tions, in FF. 
Capell. 78. Taurus) Theobald.  TZowvws 
69. 50] 50, or 50,— Nicholson conj. Ff. Zorus Rowe. 
leader’s led| Theobald. eaa- Well I Rowe (ed. 2). Well, 
ers leade F,¥,. leaders lead F3¥ 4. JE BK 
wo, 71. You...not?] Divided as by 79. calls) calls for Hanmer. 
Rowe. Prose in Ff. 80, 81. With... some.] Divided as 
72, Can.] Pope. Ven. Ff. by Rowe. The first line ends dabour, 
Susteius| Theobald. Sus- in Ff. 
teus F,. Fustius ¥F3F 4. 80. “mes)F{F3F4. times Fe 
73. Calius| Theobald. C elius Ff. with labour] in labour Rowe. 
75. he was] om. Hanmer. throes] Steevens (1793). *hrowes 


16,77. His...spies.] Divided as by F,F,F3. throws F4. 


vie) 


75 


80 


SCENE VIIL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE VIII. 


A plain near A ium. 


Enter CESAR, and TAURUS, with his army, marching. 


Ces. Taurus! 
Laur. My lord? 
Ces. 


battle, 
Till we have done at sea. 


Strike not by land; keep whole: 


provoke not 


Do not exceed 


The prescript of this scroll: our fortune lies 


Upon this jump, 


[Lxeunt. 


SCENE IX. Another part of the plain. 


Enter ANTONY and ENOBARBUS. 


Ant. Set we our squadrons on yond side o’ the hill, 
In eye of Ceesar’s battle ; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold, 


And so proceed accordingly. 


SCENE VIII.] Capell. Rowe, Pope, 

&c. continue the Scene. 
A plain...] Malone. The same. 

Plain between both Camps. Capell. 

Enter... ] Enter Czesar withhis Army, 
marching. Ff. Enter Czsar, Taurus, 
Officers, and Others. Capell. 

1. Zaurus!| Taurus? Theobald. 
Towrus? Ff. Torus? Rowe. 

2. lord?| Dyce. lord. Ff. 

3, 4. Strike.. battle,| One line in 


[Exeunt, 


Rowe. Two lines, the first ending 
land, in Ff. 
6. jump] junct Becket conj. 
[Exeunt.] Pope. exit. Ff. 
SCENE IX.] Dyce. The rest con- 
tinue the scene. 
Another...plain.] Dyce. 


and Enobarbus.] Enobarbus, and 


Others. Capell. 


4, (Exeunt.] Pope. exit. Ff. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT It. 


Scar. ’Tis easy to’t; and there I will attend 


What further comes. 
Can. To Cesar will I render 


My legions and my horse: six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding. 


Eno. I'll yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony, though my reason 
Sits in the wind against me. [ Exeunt. 


ScENE XI. Alevandria. Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter ANTONY with Attendants. 


Ant. Hark! the land bids me tread no more upon’t ; 
It is ashamed to bear me. Friends, come hither: 
I am so lated in the world that I 
Have lost my way for ever. I have a ship 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly, 
And make your peace with Czesar. 
All. Fly ! not we. 
Ant. Uhave fled myself, and have instructed cowards 
To run and show their shoulders. Friends, be gone; 
I have myself resolved upon a course 
Which has no need of you; be gone: 
My treasure’s in the harbour, take it 0, 
I follow’d that I blush to look upon: 


32, 33. ’ Lis...comes.] Divided as continue the Scene. 
by Hanmer. The first line ends Zoo?, Alexandria. Cleopatra’s pa- 
or zo’Z, in Ff. lace.] Alexandria. A Room in the 
33. ([Exit. Capell. Palace. Capell. 
38. [Exit. Capell. IBibereeeeee ] Enter Anthony, with 
36. chance] chase Johnson conj. Eros and other Attendants. Pope. 
37. [Exeunt.] Steevens (1778). 4) 7) 23, 53. I have| I’ve Pope. 
Exeunt, severally. Theobald. Exit. 6. All] Omnes. Ff. Att. Capell. 
Capell. om. Ff. to. be gone] be gone, be gone Capell. 


SCENE XI] Dyce. SCENE VII  4¢ gone, I say Steevens conj. Le gone, 
Pope. SCENE Ix. Capell. Rowe, T pray you Keightley. 
Theobald, Warburton and Johnson 


35 


10 


SCENE XI) ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


My very hairs do mutiny, for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 


For fear and doting. 


Friends, be gone: you shall 


Have letters from me to some friends that will 


Sweep your way for you. 


Pray you, look not sad, 


Nor make replies of loathness: take the hint 

Which my despair proclaims ; let that be left 

Which leaves itself: to the sea-side straightway : 

I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 

Leave me, I pray, a little: pray you now: 

Nay, do so; for indeed I have lost command, 

Therefore I pray you: I’ll see you by and by. [Sz¢s dowz. 


Enter CLEOPATRA led by CHARMIAN and IRAS; EROS following. 


Eros. 
Tras. 
Char. 
Cleo. 
Ant. 
Eros. 
Ant. 
Char. 
lras. 
Eros. 
Ant. 


Let me sit down. 

No, no, no, no, no. 
See you here, sir ? 

O fie, fie, fie! 
Madam! 


Sig sin! 


Nay, gentle madam, to him, comfort him. 
Do, most dear queen. 

Do! why, what else ? 

O Juno! 


Madam, O good empress ! 


Yes, my lord, yes; he at Philippi kept 


His sword e’en like a dancer; while I struck 


15. Friends] Fellows S. Walker 
conj. 

19. et] dest Jackson conj. 

19, 20. ‘¢hat...leaves itself | Capell. 
them....+. leaves it selfe Ff (self F3¥ 4). 
them...leave themselves Rowe. 

200) ¢/22) te. Oman HS BA. 

sea-side straightway :| sea-side, 
Straightway Johnson. 

24. [Sits down.] Exeunt Attend- 
ants. Throws himself on a Couch. 
Capell. 

Enter...and Iras ; Eros follow- 
ing.] Dyce. Enter Cleopatra led by 


Charmian and Eros. Ff. Enter Cleo- 
patra, led by Charmian and Iras, 
to Antony. Pope. Enter Eros, with 
Cleopatra, led by Iras and Charmian. 
Capell. 

On 2on | Chara Dolnnen. else? Cleo. 
Let me... Funo!| Cleo. Do?...else? let 
me Sit...juno! Hanmer, ending the 
line at ze. 

34. sir!) sir, my lord! Hanmer. 

35. my lord,| om. Hanmer. 

36. struck] Steevens. strooke F,F,. 
strook F3F 4. 
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30 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT III. 


The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and ’twas I 

That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry and no practice had 

In the brave squares of war: yet now—No matter. 


Cleo. Ah! stand by. 


Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 

Tras. Go to him, madam, speak to him: 
He is unqualitied with very shame. 

Cleo. Well then, sustain me: O! 

Eros. Most noble sir, arise; the queen approaches : 
Her head’s declined, and death will seize her, but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 


Ant. 
A most unnoble swerving. 

ESTOS: 

A nt. 


I have offended reputation, 


Sir, the queen. 
O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? 


See, 


How I convey my shame out of thine eyes 
By looking back what I have left behind 


Stroy’d in dishonour. 


Cleo. 


O my lord, my lord, 


Forgive my fearful sails! I little thought 


You would have follow’d. 
Aunt. 


Egypt, thou knew’st too well 


My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou shouldst tow me after: o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 


38. mad] sad Hanmer. J/ad or 
mild Theobald conj. (withdrawn). 
man Capell conj. (withdrawn). 

40. zow—] Rowe. ow: Fi. 

41. Ah] Ah me Capell. 

[rising. Capell. 

42. gueen.| Ff. gueen— Rowe. 

43, 44. Go...ungualitied| Divided 
asin Ff. One line in Capell. 

44. Hezs|F3F,. Heeis F,. Hee's 
F,. e's S. Walker conj., reading Go 
.. unqgualitied as one line. 


ungualitied| Theobald. xz- 
qualited Ff. 


47. setze] cease F.. 
48. makes| make Dyce conj. 
50. A most] By most Collier MS. 
swerving.| Ff. 
Rowe. 


Swerving— 


51. [starting up. Capell. 

53. what] on what Rowe. 

54. Stroy d]’Stroy’d Pope. Strew’d 
or Strow’d Capell conj. 

56. follow'd]| Pope. followed Ff. 

57. strings] string Rowe (ed. 2). 

58. cow] towe Rowe. stowe Ff. 


59. Thy full) Theobald (ed. 2). 
The full Ff. 


40 


Go 


SCENE XI] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Command me. 
Cleo. 
Ant. 


O, my pardon! 
Now I must 


To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness; who 
With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I pleased, 


Making and marring fortunes. 


You did know 


How much you were my conqueror, and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 


Obey it on all cause. 
Cleo. 


Pardon, pardon! 


Ant. Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost: give me a kiss; 


Even this repays me. 
Is he come back ? 


SCENE, XU 


Legypt. 


We sent our schoolmaster ; 
Love, I am full of lead. 
Some wine, within there, and our viands! 

We scorn her most when most she offers blows. 


Fortune knows 
[LA xeunt. 


Cesar’s camp. 


Enter CHSAR, DOLABELLA, THYREUS, wth others. 


Ces. Let him appear that’s come from Antony. 


Know you him? 
Dol. 


Cesar, ’tis his schoolmaster : 


An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 


62. treaties] treaties Capell. 
68. o7] 27 So quoted by S. Walker. 
cause] causes Capell. 
Pardon O, pardon Theobald. 
71—73. Lven...knows| Divided as 
by Hanmer. Four lines, ending re- 
payes me (or repayes)...backe?...wine 
.. .knowes, in FF. 
41. me|¥,. om. F{F3F4. 
72. he] 1D a F LP, F3. 
73. within] om. Hanmer, 
ScENE XlI.] Dyce. SCENE VII. 
Rowe. SCENE VIII. Pope (a misprint). 
SCENE IX. Hanmer. SCENE xX. Ca- 


pell. 

Egypt. Czesar’s camp.] Czesar’s 
camp. Rowe. A Camp in Egypt. 
Ceesar’s Tent. Capell. 

Enter...others.] Steevens, after Ca- 
pell. Enter Czesar, Agrippa, and 
Dolabella, with others. Ff (Dolabello, 
F,. Dollabella, F,). Enter Ceesar, 
Agrippa, Dolabella, Thyreus, with 
others. Theobald. 

1. from|F,. for FLF3F4. 

2. schoolmaster) soothsayer C apell’s 
version. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.  [AcT Ut 


He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 
Which had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by. 


Enter EUPHRONIUS, ambassador from Antony. 


C@s. Approach, and speak. 
Euph. Such as Iam, I come from Antony : 
I was of late as petty to his ends 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf 
To his grand sea. 
C@s. Be’t so: declare thine office. 
Euph. Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, 
He lessens his requests, and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: this for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness ; 
Submits her to thy might, and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 
C@s. For Antony, 
I have no ears to his request. The queen 
Of audience nor desire shall fail, so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend, 
Or take his life there: this if she perform, 
She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 
Euph. Fortune pursue thee! 


Cas. Bring him through the bands. 
[Exit Euphrontus. 
6. Enter Euphronius...... ] Edd. vequests| request Capell’s ver- 
(Globe ed.). Enter Ambassador from _ sion. 
Anthony. Ff. Enter Euphronius. Ca- to thee] of thee Capell’s version. 
pell. Enter Soothsayer. Capell’s ver- 14. breathe] oe breath F Fy. 
sion. 19. grace] gace F 


4, &c. Euph.]Eup. Capell. Amb. Ff. a1. Of...fai] ie. Jack Seymour 
g. myrtle-leaf| myrtle leaf F3F 4 con). 


mertle leaf F ,¥ ,. 25. thee!| thee. Ff. thee— Anon. 

10. his] this Keightley (Theobald  conj. 
conj.). ¢ze Hanmer. [Exit Euphronius.] Exit Eu- 
Be’t| Be it Capell. phronius, attended. Capell. Exit Am- 


13. Jessens| lessons F,. bassador. Rowe. om. Ff. 


To 


15 


20, 


25 


SCENE XI] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[Zo Thyreus.| To try thy eloquence, now ’tis time: dispatch ; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promise, 

And in our name, what she requires ; add more, 

From thine invention, offers: women are not 

In their best fortunes strong, but want will perjure 

The ne’er-touch’d vestal: try thy cunning, Thyreus ; 

Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 


Will answer as a law. 
Thyr. 
C@s. 


Cesar, Ico: 
Observe how Antony becomes his flaw, 


And what thou think’st his very action speaks 


In every power that moves. 
Thyr. 


SCENE) OGLE 


Cesar, I shall. 


Alexandria. 


[ Exeunt. 


Cleopatra’s palace. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, CHARMIAN, avd IRAS. 


Cleo. 
Eno. 
Cleo. 
Eno. 
Lord of his reason. 


What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 


Think, and die. 


Is Antony or we in fault for this ? 
Antony only, that would make his will 
What though you fled 


From that great face of war, whose several ranges 


26. [To Thyreus.] Theobald. To 

Thidias. Rowe. 
now “tis time] now's the tinve 
Capell con}. 

28,29. And...offers| What she re- 
quires; and in our name add more 
Offers from thine invention Grant 
White con). 

add more,...offers| and more 
...ofer S. Walker con}. 

28. what|¥,. when FF 3F 4. 

29. Lrom...offers| As thine mven- 
tion offers Hanmer. 

31, and elsewhere. Zhyreus] Theo- 
bald. Zhzdias Ff. 

33, 30, and elsewhere. Thyr.] Theo- 


bald. Thid. Ff. 

35. think’st)¥ ,. thinkest F,F3F4. 

36. |:Exeunt.] Exent. F,. 

SCENE XIlI.] Dyce. SCENE VIII. 
Rowe. SCENE IX. Pope. SCENE x. 
Hanmer. SCENE XI. Capell. 

Alexandria.] Rowe. 
Cleopatra’s palace.] A Room 
in the Palace. Capell. 

I. do] om. Steevens conj. 

Think] Drink Hanmer. Wink 
Tyrwhitt conj. Szw7zk Becket conj. 

4. though| although Pope. an 
though S. Walker conj. 

5. vanges] rages Staunton conj. 


Q2 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT IL 


Frighted each other, why should he follow ? 
The itch of his affection should not then 

Have nick’d his captainship; at such a point, 
When half to half the world opposed, he being 
The mered question: ’twas a shame no less 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags 


And leave his navy gazing. 
Cleo. 


Prthee peace: 


Enter ANTONY, with EUPHRONIUS the Ambassador. 


Ant. 
Euph. Ay, my lord. 


Is that his answer ? 


Ant. The queen shall then have courtesy, so she 


Will yield us up. 
» Euph. 
Ant. 


He says so. 


Let her know’t. 


To the boy Cesar send this grizzled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 


With principalities. 
Cleo. 


That head, my lord ? 


Ant. To him again: tell him he wears the rose 
Of youth upon him, from which the world should note 
Something particular: his coin, ships, legions, 

May be a coward’s, whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child as soon 
As i’ the command of Cesar: I dare him therefore 


6. follow] follow you Pope. ha 
follow d Anon. con}. 
8. nick'd| prick’'d Grant White con}. 
captainship ; at| Theobald. cap- 
tain-ship, at Ff. captainship at Pope. 
10. ered | meered Ff. meer Rowe. 
mooted Johnson conj. meted Jackson 
conj. admired Mitford con). 
guestion:| question. 
question? Ff. 
Yeadoagl| ? LEWES I LES eo, LS 
F3F4. 
1, WNP co soc ] Edd. (Globe ed.). 
Enter the Ambassador, with Anthony. 
Ff. Enter Antony, with Euphronius. 


Rowe. 


Capell. 

13. that) F,. thos F{F3E 4 

14, &c. Euph.] Eup. Capell. Amb. 
Ff. 

15, 16. 
Malone. 
in Ff. 
.. yield. 

16. He] My lord, he Hanmer. 

16—18. Let...677m] Divided as by 
Rowe. Prose in Ff. 

16. Let] We'll let Jackson conj. 

knowt| know it Steevens. 
know it then Steevens conj. 

23.  minzsters| ministries Capell. 


The...up.| Divided as by 
The first line ends courtesie, 
Hanmer ends the lines geen 


to 


on 


SCENE XIll.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


To lay his gay comparisons apart 
And answer me declined, sword against sword, 


Ourselves alone. 


I'll write it: follow me. 


[Exeunt Antony and Euphrontus. 
Eno. [Aside] Yes, like enough, high-battled Cesar will 
Unstate his happiness and be staged to the show 


Against a sworder ! 


I see men’s judgements are 


A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 


To suffer all alike. 


That he should dream, 


Knowing all measures, the full Czesar will 


Answer his emptiness ! 
His judgement too. 


Cesar, thou hast subdued 


Enter an Attendant. 


JAliih 


A messenger from Cesar. 
Cleo. What, no more ceremony ? 


See, my women, 


Against the blown rose may they stop their nose 

That kneel’d unto the buds. Admit him, sir. [Exit Attend. 
Eno. [Aside] Mine honesty and I begin to square. 

The loyalty well held to fools does make 

Our faith mere folly: yet he that can endure 

To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 


And earns a place i’ the story. 


Enter THYREUS. 


Cleo. 
Thyr. Hear it apart. 


26. comparisons] caparisons Pope. 

27. declined...sword| sword against 
sword declin’d Grant White conj. 

2 Sie iE sxeuntaeeees ] Capell. 
Antony. Rowe. om. Ff. 

29. [Aside] Marked first by Ca- 
pell. 

290—3I1. enough...sworder!] enough: 
... sworder, Ff. 


Exit 


33. guality] qualities Collier MS. 
34. alike. That] Rowe. alike, 
that Ff. 


35. measures| miseries Collier MS. 


Ceesar’s will? 


37- Enter an Attendant.] Capell. 
Enter a Servant. Ff. 
Att.] Capell. Ser. Ff. 
39. o0se] noses S. Walker conj. 
40. buds.) buds? Seymour conj. 
[Exit Attend.]Capell. om. Ff. 
41. [Aside] Marked first by Ca- 
pell. 
square.| square ; Rowe. square, 
Ff 
42. The] Tho’ Theobald. 
46. wezll?] Theobald. wil/. Ff. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Cleo. 


[ACT III. 


None but friends: say boldly. 


Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 
Eno. He needs as many, sir, as Cesar has, 


Or needs not us. 


If Czesar please, our master 


Will leap to be his friend: for us, you know, 
Whose he is we are, and that is Ceesar’s. 


Thyr. 


So. 


Thus then, thou most renown’d: Cesar entreats 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st 


Further than he is Cesar. 


Cleo. 


Go on: right royal. 


Thyr. He knows that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear’d him. 


Cleo. 


O! 


Thyr. The scars upon your honour therefore he 
Does pity as constrained blemishes, 


Not as deserved. 
Cleo. 


He is a god and knows 


What is most right: mine honour was not yielded, 


But conquer’d merely. 
Eno. 


[Aside] To be sure of that, 


I will ask Antony. Sir, sir, thou art so leaky 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 


47. None] None here Wanmer. 
None hear Jackson conj. Vo one S. 
Walker conj. Here's none Keightley. 

say] say on Capell. 

49. Eno.] Cleo. Malone con). 

Kb eH oaon0 our] us if Caesar please. 
Our Warburton conj. 

51. for us, you] For us you he 
For as you ¥,F3F4. or, as you Ca- 
pell (corrected in Notes). 

52. that is] that’s Pope. 
Jackson conj. 

So] Put in a separate line first 
by Pope. 

53. venown'd:| renowwd; Wan- 
mer. venown'd, Ff. 

entreats| entreats thee Keightley. 

55. Caesar.]| F{F3F 4. 

Cesar’s. Malone. 


that, if 


Caesars. F,. 


on: right| on ;—right Theo- 
bald. on, right Ff. 

56. embrace] embrac’d Capell con]. 
57. fear'd| Theobald. feared Ff. 
O!] Oh! [Aside. Rowe. 

Bg. scarys|] Fy. scarves FF, F3. 
Scunnels) Hire 

60—62. He...merely.] Divided as 
by Pope. The first two lines end god, 
... honour in Ff. 

60. He is] He’s S. Walker conj. 

62. [Aside] Marked first by Han- 
mer. 

62, 63. Zo be...leaky| Divided as 
by Pope. Two lines, the first ending 
Anthony, in Ff. 

63. Sir, sir, thou art] Sir, thowrt 
Pope. 

64, Zo] H.. om. FARanZ 


50 


55 
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SCENE XII] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Thy dearest quit thee. 
Thyr. 


[Pez 
Shall I say to Cesar 


What you require of him? for he partly begs 


To be desired to give. 


It much would please him, 


That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon: but it would warm his spirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourself under his shrowd, 


The universal landlord. 
Cleo. 


What’s your name? 


Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 


Cleo. 


Most kind messenger 


y 


Say to great Cesar this: in deputation 

I kiss his conquering hand: tell him, I am prompt 
To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel: 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 


The doom of Egypt. 
Thyr. 


‘Tis your noblest course. 


Wisdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 


No chance may shake it. 
My duty on your hand. 
Cleo. 


Give me grace to lay 


Your Cesar’s father oft, 


When he hath mused of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place, 


As it rain’d kisses. 


65. [Exit.] Exit Enob. Ff. 
66. hzm?| Pope. him: Ff. 
Jor] om. Pope. 

68—72. TZhat...landlord.| Johnson 
ends the lines staff...apon...me...your- 
self... landlord. 

This Ye eto cos landlord.| As in 
Steevens (1778). One line in FF. 

71. yourself| yourself instead or 
your self and realm Anon. con). 

shrowd | shrowd, the great, 
Hanmer. shrowd, who is Collier (Col- 
lier MS.). 

74. this: in deputation] this; in 
deputation Theobald (Warburton). 


this in disputation Ff. this; by depu- 
tation Steevens conj. that in deputa- 
tzon Collier (Collier MS.). 
disposition Staunton conj. 
75. Lam] I’m Pope. 
76. at’s) at his Capell. 
77. from] that from Rowe, read- 
ing 72l/...bveath as one line. 
all-obeying| all-obeyed Johnson 
conj. all-swaying Anon. con}. 
78. °Tis] Zt 7s Hanmer. 
82. off] om. Hanmer. 
[giving her Hand. Capell. 
82, 83. oft...2zz] As in Ff One 
line in Steevens (1703). 
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So 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Re-enter ANTONY and ENOBARBUS. 


Ant. 
What art thou, fellow ? 
Thy. 


Favours, by Jove that thunders ! 


One that but performs 


The bidding of the fullest man and worthiest 


To have command obey’d. 
Eno. 


and devils! 


[Aside] You will be whipp’d. 
Ant. Approach, there! Ah, you kite! Now, gods 


Authority melts from me: of late, when I cried ‘Ho!’ 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth, 


And cry ‘Your will 2’ 
I am Antony yet. 


Have you no ears? 


Enter Attendants. 


Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 
Eno. (Aside| ’Tis better playing with a lion’s whelp 


Than with an old one dying. 


Ant. 


Moon and stars! 


Whip him. Were’t twenty of the greatest tributaries 
That do acknowledge Cesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here,—what’s her name, 


Since she was Cleopatra ? 


Whip him, fellows, 


Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy: take him hence. 


85. Re-enter...] Enter... Ff. Re- 
enter Enobarbus, with Antony. Ca- 
pell. 

SCENE X. Pope. SCENE XI. 
Hanmer. 

85, 86. Favours...fellow?] As in 
Rowe. One line in Ff. 

{Seeing Thidias kiss her 
hand. Rowe. Seeing Thyreus... Theo- 
bald. 

88, 94. [Aside] Marked first by 
Capell. 

89. Ah] Ff. Ay Steevens (1793). 

90—93. Authority...him.| Hanmer 


ends the lines /...wozld...ears?...him. 

go. me: of late, when] me. Of late 
when Johnson. me of late. When Ff. 

92, 93. And...him.] Divided as in 
Ff. Capell ends the first line 7 am. 

92. wiéill?] Pope. will. Ff. 

93. Lam] Im Pope. 

Enter Attendants.}] As in 

Dyce. After Zam in Capell. Enter 
a Servant. Ff (after Zz). Enter Ser- 
vants. Theobald (after 4272). 

96. Weret] wert F,. 
were F3F 4. 

98. she] her Hanmer. 


wert Ee. 


[ACT Il. 


go 


No) 
Sal 
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SCENE XIII] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 07 


Thyr. Mark Antony,— 
Ant. Tug him away: being whipp’d, 
Bring him again: this Jack of Czsar’s shall 
Bear us an errand to him. [E-xeunt Attendants with Thyreus. 
You were half blasted ere I knew you: ha! 105 
Have I my pillow left unpress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abused 
By one that looks on feeders ? 
Cleo. Good my lord,— 
Ant. You have been a boggler ever: I10 
But when we in our viciousness grow hard— 
O misery on’t!—the wise gods seel our eyes; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgements; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at’s while we strut 
To our confusion. 
Cleo. O, is’t come to this? us 
Ant. I found you as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Cesar’s trencher; nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey’s; besides what hotter hours, 
Unregister'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out: for I am sure, 120 
Though you can guess what temperance should be, 
You know not what it is. 
Cleo. Wherefore is this? 
Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards 
And say ‘God quit you!’ be familiar with 


My playfellow, your hand, this kingly seal 125 
102. Antony,—] Antony— Rowe. 110. bogeler] boggeler Ff. 

Anthony. Ff. rr. grow] F,. grew F,F3F4. 
103. ¢his| Pope. fhe Ff. 112. seed] Johnson.  seede F,F,,. 


104. errand] F4. arrant F\FjF3. — seale F3. seal F4. 
[Exeunt...] Capell. Exeunt 112, 113. eves; In... filth] eyes: In 
with Thyreus. Theobald. Exeunt with  ...4/¢ Warburton. eyes In... filth, Ff. 


Thidias. Ff (Thidius F,). 113. drop] dark Lettsom conj. 
105. [To Cleopatra. Hanmer. 114. av’s|ats F,. at us Capell. 
108. gem] Hanmer. Jem Fy. 118. Cetus] Gneius Fy. 

Femme F3. Lem FF Pompey's| F 4. Pompeyes F bi 
109. Jord,—]| lord— Rowe. lord. F,F3. Pompey Hanmer. 

Ff. 125. this] that Collier MS, 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


PACT ALE 


And plighter of high hearts! O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 

The horned herd! for I have savage cause, 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 

A halter’d neck which does the hangman thank 


For being yare about him. 


Re-enter Attendants qwith THYREUS. 


Is he whipp’d? 


Cried he? and bege’d he pardon? 


First Att. Soundly, my lord. 
Ant. 
First Att. He did ask favour. 


Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter; and be thou sorry 
To follow Cesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him: henceforth 
The white hand of a lady fever thee, 


Shake thou to look on’t. 


Get thee back to Cesar, 


Tell him thy entertainment: look thou say 

He makes me angry with him; for he seems 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, 

Not what he knew I was: he makes me angry, 
And at this time most easy ’tis to do't, 

When my good stars that were my former guides 
Have empty left their orbs and shot their fires 


Into the abysm of hell. 


If he mislike 


My speech and what is done, tell him he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranched bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture, 


As he shall like, to quit me: 


131 Ne-EMteree ees ] Asin Collier. 
After whip’d? in Capell. Enter a Ser- 
vant with Thidias. Ff (after w/zfz?). 

132, 133. First Att.] 1. A. Capell. 
Ser. Ff. 


132. beger'd he] Capell. degg’d a 
Ff. dege’d a’ Theobald. 
137. whipp’d for] Theobald. 


urge it thou: 


whippd, for Rowe. whipt. For ¥f. 

139. thou) F,. om. F,F3F4. but 
Collier MS. 

Get] Go get Rowe, omitting 

thou. 

146. shot] F,F,. shut F3F4. 

149. cnfranched | enfranchisd Theo- 
bald. 


135 


140 


145 


150 


SCENE x1.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. GO 


Hence with thy stripes, begone! [Lait Thyreus, 
Cleo. Have you done yet? 
Ant. Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony. 
Cleo. I must stay his time. IB5 
Ant. To flatter Cesar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points? 
Cleo. Not know me yet? 
Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 
Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be so, 
From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source, and the first stone 160 
Drop in my neck: as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life! The next Czsarion smite! 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the discandying of this pelleted storm 165 
Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey! 
Ant. I am satisfied. 
Cesar sits down in Alexandria, where 
I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our sever’d navy too 170 
Have knit again, and fleet, threatening most sea-like. 
Where hast thou been, my heart? Dost thou hear, lady? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood; 


I and my sword will earn our chronicle: 175 
152. [Exit Thyreus.] Theobald. 165. discandying] Theobald (Thirl- 
Exit Thid. Ff by conj.). adiscandering Ff. discatter- 


153—155. Alack,...Antony.| Di- . img Rowe. 
vided as by Capell. Two lines, the 167. Lam] I’m Pope. 


first ending eczpst, in Ff. 168. sits down zz] Johnson. sets 

155. [to her Women. Capell. ...2m Ff. sets... fore Hanmer. 

time.| F3F 4. time? ¥,F,. T70; aun\E,. and KEP, 

158. Ah, dear,| om. Hanmer. 171. and fleet| and float Rowe. 

160. fotson it] poison ’t Pope. a fleet Collier MS. 

162. Cesarion smite!| Hanmer. 173. shall] should Pope (ed. 2). 
Cesario smite, Rowe. Cesarian simile, 175. Land] Ay, and Becket conj. 
Pt our| F,. my FF3F4. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


There’s hope in’t yet. 


[ACT III. 


Cleo. That’s my brave lord! 
Ant. Twill be treble-sinew’d, hearted, breath’d, 
And fight maliciously: for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
Of me for jests; but now I'll set my teeth, 


And send to darkness all that stop me. 


Come, 


Let’s have one other gaudy night: call to me 
All my sad captains ; fill our bowls once more: 


Let’s mock the midnight bell. 
It is my birth-day: 


C leo. 


I had thought to have held it poor, but since my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 


Aunt. 
Cleo. 


We will yet do well. 
Call all his noble captains to my lord. 


Ant. Do so, we'll speak to them; and to night I'll force 


The wine peep through their scars. 
The next time I do fight 


There’s sap in’t yet. 


Come on, my queen; 


I'll make death love mie, for I will contend 


Even with his pestilent scythe. 


Eno. 


Now he'll outstare the lightning. 


[Exeunt all but Enobarbus. 
To be furious 


Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge; and I see still, 


_A diminution in our captain’s brain 


Restores his heart: when valour preys on reason, 


176. 
Hanmer. 
178. treble-sinewd] Pope. trebble- 
simewed FFF 3. ‘treble-sinewed F 4. 
184, 185. 
Pointed as in Ff. Jdowls; once more 
Eet’s Rowe. 
186, 187. 


as in Ff. 


Theres...11wt| There is...i tt 


bowls once more: Let’s| 


If . Cleopatra.) Divided 
Hanmer ends the first line 
is. S. Walker would end the lines 
poor ;...again... Cleopatra. 


186. fo have| ¢ have Ff. 

187. again] om. Steevens con}. 
188. We wll] Well Capell. 

190, 191. Do...gueen;] Two lines 


Four in Ff. 
them] em Hanmer. 
scythe) F 4. sythe FFF. 
[Exeunt...] Exeunt Ant. Cle. 
Cha. Ira. and Att. Capell. Exeunt. 
1D 
196. Zs to be] Is to Capell (cor- 
rected in Errata). 
frighted | Affrighted S. Walker 
conj., ending the two previous lines 
out-stare...s to be. 
and] om. Capell. 
197. and J| J Hanmer. 
199. preys on] Rowe. prayes in 
FUP F3. prays in F 4. 


in Rowe. 
190. 
1Q4. 


180 


185 


190 


195 


SCENE XII] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. IOI 


It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek OS 
Some way to leave him. [Exit 


NCA ANE 
SCENE I. Before Alexandria. Cesar’s camp. 


Enter CESAR, AGRIPPA, aid MAECENAS, with his army: 
CASAR reading a letter. 


Cas. He calls me boy, and chides as he had power 
To beat me out of Egypt; my messenger 
He hath whipp’d with rods; dares me to personal combat, 
Cesar to Antony. Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die, meantime 
Laugh at his challenge. 
Mec. Czesar must think, 
When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his distraction. Never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 
C@s. Let our best heads eS 
Know that to-morrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight. Within our files there are, 
Of those that served Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in. See it done: 
And feast the army; we have store to do’t, 1s 
And they have earn’d the waste. Poor Antony! [Exeunt. 


1 


201. [Exit.] Rowe. Exeunt. Ff. con]. 
ACT Iv. SCENE 1I.] Rowe. Cesar must| Cesar needs ntiust 
Before...camp.] Czesar’s camp. Ritson conj. Cesar, we must S. 
Rowe. Camp before Alexandria. Walker conj. 
Capell. Io, 11. Let...battles] Divided as by 
5. J have] He hath Hanmer. Theobald. The first line ends Azo, 


6. Laugh at his challenge] F, in Ff. 
Laugh at this challenge FF 3F 4. J at II. many] om. Rowe (ed. 2) and 
this challenge laugh Hanmer. J laugh Pope. 
at his challenge Capell (Upton conj.). 14. done] be done Pope. 
T laugh at his fond challenge Capell 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


ScENE II. 


Alexandria. 


[ACT IV. 


Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, CHARMIAN, IRAS, 
ALEXAS, with others. 


Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius. 


Lino. 
Aunt. 
Eno. 

He is twenty men to one. 
Ant. 


Why should he not? 
He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, 


No. 


To-morrow, soldier, 


By sea and land [ll fight: or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 


Shall make it live again. 
Eno. 
Ant. 


Woo’t thou fight well? 
ll strike, and cry ‘Take all.’ 


Well said; come on. 


Call forth my household servants: let’s to-night 


Be bounteous at our meal. 


Enter three or four Servitors. 


Give me thy hand, 
Thou hast been rightly honest;—so hast thou;— 
Thou,—and thou,—and thou: you have served me well, 
And kings have been your fellows. 


Cleo. 


[Aside to Eno.] What means this? 


Eno. (Aside to Cleo. ’Tis one of those odd tricks which 


sorrow shoots 


SCENE I1.] Rowe. 

Alexandria... palace.] Alexan- 
dria. Rowe. The Palace in Alexan- 
dria. Theobald. 

Alexas,] om. Capell. 

1. Domitius.| Rowe. Domitian? 


FF,. Domitian. F3¥ 4. 
No.| Theobald. Vo? Ff. 
4. He is| He’s Pope. 
7. Woo’t\¥Ff. Wou’t Capell. 


well ?| Rowe (ed. 2). 
9. let's Haliy.) lets BB. 
1o. Enter...] Ff, after line 9. En- 


well. Ff. 


ter Servants. Rowe. Enter some 
Domesticks. Capell. 

12. Thou] And thow Rowe. Thou 
too Anon. conj. 

you have] you've Pope. you 

have all Keightley. 

13. What means this? Marked as 
‘ Aside’ first by Capell. 

14, 15. ’Zis...mind.) Marked as 
‘Aside’ first by Johnson. 

14. dricks| freaks Hanmer. traits 
Warburton. 


SCENE IL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Out of the mind. 
A nt. And thou art honest too. 
I wish I could be made so many men, 
And all of you clapp’d up together in 
An Antony, that I might do you service 
So good as you have done. 
Serv. The gods forbid ! 
Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night : 
Scant not my cups, and make as much of me 
As when mine empire was your fellow too 
And suffer’d my command. 
Cleo. [Aside to Eno.| What does he mean? 
Eno. [Aside to Cleo.| To make his followers weep. 
A nt. Tend me to-night; 
May be it is the period of your duty: 
Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 
A mangled shadow: perchance to-morrow 
You'll serve another master. I look on you 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honest friends, 
I turn you not away; but, like a master 
Married to your good service, stay till death: 
Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 
And the gods yield you for’t! 
Eno. - What mean you, sir, 
To give them this discomfort? Look, they weep, 
And I, an ass, am onion-eyed: for shame, 
Transform us not to women. 
Ant. Ho, ho, ho! 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus! 
Grace grow where those drops fall! My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a sense; 
For I spake to you for your comfort, did desire you 


19. you have done] y have done 26, 27. or if, A] or if Vou do, a 


me S. Walker conj. Keightley. 
Serv.] Malone. Omnes. Ff. 27. perchance) it may chance Pope. 
Dom. Capell. nay, perchance Steevens conj. 
23. suffer’d| F,. suffered FF 3 33. yzeld] shield Johnson conj. 
1876 34. they] F,. you ¥F3F,. 


23,24. Marked as ‘ Aside’ first by 39. 2 too] F,. a@ too F,F3F4. 


Capell. 40. Lor I spake to you] I speake 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT IV. 


To burn this night with torches: know, my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow, and will lead you 
Where rather I'll expect victorious life 


Than death and honour. 
And drown consideration. 


ScENE III. 


The same. 


Let’s to supper, come, 


[Excunt. 


Before the palace. 


Enter two Soldiers ¢o their guard. 


First Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the day. 
Sec. Sold. It will determine one way: fare you well. 
Heard you of nothing strange about the streets ? 


First Sold. Nothing. 


you. 


What news ? 
Sec. Sold. Belike ’tis but a rumour. 


Good night to 


First Sold. Well, sir, good night. 


Enter two other Soldiers. 
Sec. Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 


Third Sold. And you. 


Good night, good night. 


[They place themselves in every corner of the stage. 
Fourth Sold. Were we: and if to-morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 


Our landmen will stand up. 


? you Pope (ed. 1). TL speak ? you 
Pope (ed. 2). J spake t’ you Theo- 
bald. 

ScENE I1I.] Hanmer. 
Pope continue the scene. 

The same...] Capell. A Court 

of Guard before the Palace. Theo- 
bald. 

Enter two...guard.] Capell. 
a Company of Soldiours. Ff. 

3. streets ?| Rome (ed. 2). 
FE 

4, &c. 

If, Se 


Rowe and 


Enter 
streets. 


First Sold.] 1. Ff. 
Sec. Sold.] 2. Ff. 


6. Enter two other Soldiers.] Ca- 
pell. They meete other Soldiers. F,. 
They meet with other Souldiers. F, 

8,11. Third Sold.] 3.S.Capell. 1. 
Ff. 1. Sold. Rowe. 

[They...stage.] Ff. The two 
first go to their Posts. Capell. 

9, 12. Fourth Sold.] 4. S. Capell. 
2. Ff. 2. Sold. Rowe. 

9. we:] we: [going to theirs. Ca- 
pell. we: [They take their posts. 
Malone. 

and if] an if S. Walker conj. 


45 


1fe) 


Scene Ul) AVTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Third Sold. .  'Tis a brave army, 
And full of purpose. [J7usic of hautboys as under the stage. 

Fourth Sold. Peace! what noise? 

First Sold. List, list ! 

Sec. Sold. Hark! 

First Sold. Music 7’ the air. 

Third Sold. Under the earth. 

Fourth Sold. It signs well, does it not ? 

Third Sold. No. 

First Sold. Peace, I say! 
What should this mean ? 

Sec. Sold. ’Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony loved, 
Now leaves him. 

First Sold. Walk; let’s see if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 

Sec. Sold. Wow now, masters! 

All. [Speaking together] How now! How now! Do 
you hear this? 

First Sold. Ay; is’t not strange? 

Third Sold. Do you hear, masters? do you hear? 

Furst Sold. Follow the noise so far as we have quarter; 
Let’s see how it will give off. 


All, Content. ’Tis strange. [Exeunt. 

It, 12, 7 Z7s...purpose.| Divided as 16. Hercules] Bacchus Theobald 
by Capell. One line in Ff. conj., from Plutarch (withdrawn). 

12. [Music...] Musicke of the Ho- whom Antony loved] who loved 


boyes is under the Stage. Ff. Musick  Avztony Rowe. who Antony loved 
of Hautboys, as underneath. Capell. Collier MS. 

W$3—= Ro Je0L7T2Y concce mean ?| Two 16—18. ’7i%s...do.] Divided as in 
lines, the first ending zwe//,in Steevens Ff. Prose in Boswell. 


(1793). 18. do.] Theobald. do? Ff. do? 
13. [advancing from their Posts. [going. Enter other Soldiers, meeting 

Capell. them. Capell. do? [They advance to 
may, we “avieal Sollel]| a IPE another post. Malone. 


14. Fourth Sold.]4.F,. Omitted 20. All. [Speaking together] Speak 
in F,F3F4, Rowe, &c. 4.S.Capell. together. Omnes. Ff. Sol. Capell. 


signs| signes FF ,. singes F3. 22, Ay;)\Capell; £ PLEZ. om. 
sings F 4. F3F 4. 

Third Sold.] 3. Ff. 2 Sold. 25. 2 well] twill Pope. 
Rowe. give] go Capell conj. 


14, 15.  Peace...mean?] Divided as 26. All.] Capell. Omnes. Ff, 
by Capell. One line in Ff. Sold. [severall speaking. Malone, 
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ANTONY AND CEEOPATL RA. [ACT Iv, 


SCENE IV. Zhe same. A room in the palace. 


Enter ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN and others attending. 


Ant. Eros! mine armour, Eros! 
Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Ant. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine armour, Eros! 


Enter EROS with armour. 


Come, good fellow, put mine iron on: 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her: come. 


Cleo. Nay, I'll help too. 
What’s this for ? 
Ant. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 


The armourer of my heart: false, false; this, this. 

Cleo. Sooth, la, I’ll help: thus it must be. 

Ant. Well, well; 
We shall thrive now. Seest thou, my good fellow ? 
Go put on thy defences. 


SBLOS., Briefly, sir. 
Cleo. Is not this buckled well ? 
Ant. Rarely, rarely : 


He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To daff’t for our repose, shall hear a storm. 


SCENE Iv.] Capell. ScENE 11. 5—8. See note (v1). 
Pope. Scene continued in Rowe. 8. Sooth, la} Capell.  Sooth-la 
The same...... palace.] Capell. Theobald. Sooth-daw Ff. 
Cleopatra’s Palace. Pope. 8—10. Well... defences.] Divided 
Enter...] Enter Anthony and Cleo- as by Capell. Two lines, the first 
patra, with others. Ff. ending zow, in Ff. 
Charmian] with Charmion 9. fellow?| Theobald. fellow. Ff. 
Johnson. Charmian, Irvas, Capell. 10. EHros.] F,F{F3. Eno. F4. 
2, Enter...] Capell. Enter Eros. 11. Rarely] Oh! rarely Hanmer. 
FE 13. daft] Dyce. daft ¥F,. doft 
3. good| my good Rowe. F,F3F4. dof’t Rowe. doffit Malone. 
mine| Hanmer. ‘¢hine Ff. hear| bear Singer, ed. 2 (Col- 


5. [Eros arms him, Capell. lier MS.). 


se) 


SCENE Iv.| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Thou fumblest, Eros; and my queen’s a squire 


More tight at this than thou: 


dispatch. O love, 


That thou couldst see my wars to-day, and knew’st 
The royal occupation! thou shouldst see 


A workman in’t. 


Enter an armed Soldier. 


Good morrow to thee; welcome : 
Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike charge : 
To business that we love we rise betime, 


And go to’t with delight. 
Sold. 


A thousand, sir, 


Early though’t be, have on their riveted trim, 


And at the port expect you. 


[ Shout. 


Enter Captains and Soldiers. 


Capt. The morn is fair. 


Good morrow, general. 


All. Good morrow, general. 


Ant. 


’Tis well blown, lads: 


This morning, like the spirit of a youth 

That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

So, so; come, give me that: this way; well said. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me: 
This is a soldier’s kiss: rebukeable 

And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On more mechanic compliment ; I'll leave thee 


15. than thou then thow F,. om. 
FF3F 4. 

18. Enter...] Ff Enteran Officer, 
arm’d. Capell, after line 17. 
Captain, armed. Dyce. 

21. Sold.] Soul. Ff. 
Capt. Dyce. 


21—23. 


Enter a 
1. O. Capell. 


A...you.| Divided as by 
Rowe. Two lines, the first ending 
their, in Ff. 
23. [Shout...] Ff, substantially. 
Shout within. Trumpets. Capell. 
Enter...] Ff. Enter other Off- 


cers, Soldiers, &c. Capell. Enter 
other Captains and Soldiers. Dyce. 


Oyen Capital owe Alex. die 2: 
OnCapellip secs Capt Dyce: 
25. lads|F,. lad PF 304. 


28. this...sazd.| thes way, well-sed. 
F,. what ere becomes of me, F,F3F 4. 

29. becomes] become F ,. 

30. [Kisses her. Johnson. 

BO, Be U2? INGEasnc00 steel. thee, 
Now,... steel. Rowe. thee. Now... 
steele, Ff. 


Trumpets flourish. 
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ANTONV AND CLEOPATRA. 


Now like a man of steel. 


[ACT Iv. 


You that will fight, 


Follow me close; I’ll bring you to’t.- Adieu. 
[Exeunt Antony, Eros, Captains, and Soldiers. 


Char. Please you, retire to your chamber. 


Cleo. 
He goes forth gallantly. 


Lead me. 


That he and Cesar might 


Determine this great war in single fight! 


Then Antony—but now—Well, on. 


SCENE V. A/erandria. 


[Laxeunt. 


Antony's camp. 


Trumpets sound. Enter ANTONY and EROS; a Soldier meeting them. 


Sold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony! 
Ant. Would thou and those thy scars had once prevail’d 


To make me fight at land! 
Sold. 


Hadst thou done so, 


The kings that have revolted and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee would have still 


Follow’d thy heels. 
Ant. 
Sold. 


Who’s gone this morning ? 


Who! 


One ever near thee: call for Enobarbus, 


34. [Exeunt...] Exeunt Eros, An- 
tony, Officers, and Soldiers. Capell. 
Exeunt. Ff. 

35. retire] to retire Rowe (ed. 2). 
retire you Seymour conj. 

chamber.) Capell. chamber? 
EE 

37. fight!] Pope. fight; FE. 

38. Then Antony— but now —] 
Rowe. Zhen Antony; but now. Ff. 
Then, Antony,—but now— Theobald. 

Well, on.| Theobald. Well on. 


‘an old Soldier... Hanmer. 


Alexandria. Antony’s camp.] 
A Camp. Theobald. Under the Walls 
of Alexandria. Antony's Camp. Ca- 
pell. 

Trumpets sound.] Ff. 
Capell. Trumpets 
Dyce. 

a Soldier...them.] Theobald. 
om. Ff. 

1. Sold.]Theobald (Thirlby conj.). 
Eros. Ff. 

3, 6. Sold.] Sol. Capell. Eros. Ff. 


Trumpets. 
sound within. 


IM 6. Follow d| Pope. Followed Ff. 
SCENE v.] Hanmer. SCENE IV. 6,7. Who!...Enobarbus,] Divided 
Pope. as by Pope. One line in Ff. 


SCENE WA AVTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 109g 


He shall not hear thee, or from Czsar’s camp 
Say ‘I am none of thine.’ 


Ant. What say’st thou ? 
Sold. Sik, 
He is with Cesar. 
Eros. Sir, his chests and treasure 10 
He has not with him. 
Ant. Is he gone? 
Sold. Most certain. 
Ant. Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to him— 
I will subscribe—gentle adieus and greetings; 
Say that I wish he never find more cause lias 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men! Dispatch. Enobarbus! [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. Alexandria. Caesar's camp. 


Flourish. Enter CRSAR with AGRIPPA, ENOBARBUS, and others. 


Ces. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight : 

Our will is Antony be took alive ; 

Make it so known. 
ce Caesar shall: [Zaz 
Ces. The time of universal peace is near: 


5 

9. sayst] Rowe.  sayest Ff. despatch. Steevens, 1793 (Ritson conj.). 
g—i1. Ser He...him.] Divided as  Domitius Enobarbus! Anon. con). 

by Theobald. Two lines in Ff. [Exeunt.] Rowe (ed. 2). Exit. 
14. JL will subscribe] Putin paren- Ff. 

theses in Ff, SCENE Vi.] Hanmer. SCENE v. 

subscribe—gentle] subscribe gen- Pope. SCENE II. Rowe. 
tle Pope. Alexandria. Czsar’s camp.] 


17. Dispatch. LEnobarbus!| Stee- Czesar’s Camp. Rowe. Before Alex- 
vens (1773).  Duspatch Enobarbus,  andria. Czsar’s Camp. Capell. 
F,. Dzspatch Eros. F,. Dispatch, Flourish.] F,;, om. F,F3F4. 
Eros, F3¥F4. dispatch my Eros. Enter...] Capell. Enter Agrip- 
Pope. dispatch, my Eros. Theobald. pa, Cesar, with Enobarbus, and Dol- 
Dispatch! To Enobarbus! Johnson  labella. Ff. 
con}. Dispatch.—O Enobarbus ! Ca- 4. [Exit.] Exit Agrippa. Capell. 
pell. “vos! Dispatch. Rann. LEyos, om. Ff. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPAT&A. 


[ACT IV. 


Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nook’d world 


Shall bear the olive freely. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. 
Is come into the field. 


C@s. 


Antony 


Go charge Agrippa 


Plant those that have revolted in the van, 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury 


Upon himself. 


[Exeunt all but Enobarbus. 


Eno. Alexas did revolt, and went to Jewry 
On affairs of Antony ; there did persuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Cesar 
And leave his master Antony: for this pains 
Cesar hath hang’d him. Canidius and the rest 
That fell away have entertainment, but 


No honourable trust. 


I have done ill ; 


Of which I do accuse myself so sorely 


That I will joy no more. 


Enter a Soldier of Cesar’s. 


Sold. 


Enobarbus, Antony 


Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus: the messenger 
Came on my guard, and at thy tent is now 


Unloading of his mules. 
Eno. 


I give it you. 


Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus: 


7, 8. Antony.....field.| Divided as 
by Capell. One line in Ff and Pope. 
7, <Antony| Mark Antony Pope. 

8,9. Agrippa Plant] Capell. A- 
grippa, Plant Ff. Agrippa; Plant 
Theobald. <Agvippa. Plant Collier. 

g. van) F,F3F4. vant Fy. 

11. [Exeunt...] Exeunt Ceesar, and 
Train. Capell. Exeunt. Ff 

12, 13. Alexas...On| Divided as 
by Steevens (1793). One line in Ff. 

12. and went| he went Capell. 


13. Antony] Antony's Keightley. 
persuade) perswade Rowe. dis- 
sade Ff. 
5. this] his Hanmer. 
16. Canzidius| Rowe. 
F{F3F4. Camindius F,. 
20. more| mote F,. 
of Ceesar’s.] of Cesar. Han- 
mer. om. Capell. 
25. Mock| Mock me Theobald. J 
mock Capell. 


Camidius 


i fe) 
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SCBNE VI] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


I tell you true: best you safed the bringer 
Out of the host ; I must attend mine office, 
Or would have done’t myself. Your emperor 


Continues still a Jove. 
INGO: 


And feel I am so most. 


Peeae 


I am alone the villain of the earth, 30 
O Antony, 


Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 


Thou dost so crown with gold! 
If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean ar 


This blows my heart: 


Shall outstrike thought: but thought will do’t, I feel. 


I fight against thee! 


No: I will go seek 


Some ditch wherein to die; the foul’st best fits 


My latter part of life. 


SCENE, VII. 


Alarum. 


Drums and trumpets. 


[_Aaxae. 


Field of battle between the camps. 


Enter AGRIPPA and others. 


Agr. Retire, we have engaged ourselves too far: 
Cesar himself has work, and our oppression 


Exceeds what we expected. 


26. you safed| Steevens. you 
safrt Ff. you safe’t Rowe (ed. 1). 
you see safe Rowe (ed. 2). 
safe Capell conj. 
vens (1793). 

32. paid] Rowe. payed Ff. ~ 

34. blows] dows Rowe. 

34, 35. heart: Sf...not,| heart; Lf 
...mot. Rowe. hart, Jf...not: F 
heart [f...not: F,F3F 4. 

35. swifter|]F,. swefted Fj F3F 4. 


you saw 
that you saf’d Stee- 


Ir" 


36. dot, I feel.| Rowe. doo’t. I 
fede ,E,. dot. Sfedleks dot. J 


feel F 4. 
37. thee!| thee!— Rowe. 
Ff. 


thee: 


[Exeunt. 


38. wherein to] F,. where to F, 
F3F4. where J may Rowe. 

SCENE vVil.] Hanmer. SCENE Iv. 
Rowe. SCENE VI. Pope. 

Field... ] Malone, after Capell. 
Before the Walls of Alexandria. Rowe. 

Alarum...trumpets.] Alarums. Ca- 
pell. 

Enter... ] Steevens (1778). En- 
ter Agrippa, and his Forces. Capell. 
Enter Agrippa. Ff. 

2. and|om. Hanmer. 

oppression) opposition Hanmer 
(Warburton conj.). 

3. [Exeunt.] Steevens (1778). Re- 
treat. Exeunt. Capell. Exit. Ff. 


We 


ANTONY AND CLEQPATRA. PACT avs 


Alarums. Enter ANTONY, and SCARUS wounded. 


Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed ! 
Had we done so at first, we had droven them home 5 


With clouts about their heads. 
A nt. Thou bleed’st apace. 


Scar. Thad a wound here that was like a T, 

But now ’tis made an H. [Retreat afar off. 
Ant. They do retire. 
Scar. We'll beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet 

Room for six scotches more. 10 


Enter EROS. 


Eros. They are beaten, sir, and our advantage serves 
For a fair victory. 

Scar. Let us score their backs 
And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind: 
Tis sport to maul a runner. 


Ant. I will reward thee 
Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 15 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 

Scar. I'll halt after. [A xeunt. 


Alarums.] Ff. Alarum. Rowe 6. heads] F,. head FF3F4. 


(ed. 2). 8. [Retreat afar off.] Capell. Far 

Enter...] Ff (Scarrus F,). Enter off. Ff (Farre F,F3), after line 6. 
Antony and Forces; with Scarus, 11. Zhey are] They’re Pope. 
wounded, Capell. 16. ¢iee] om. Hanmer. 


5. droven| Ff. driven Capell. 


SCENE Vul.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE VIII. Under the walls of Alexandria, 


Alarum. Enter ANTONY, in a march; SCARUS, wth others. 


Ant. We have beat him to his camp: run one before, 
And let the queen know of our gests. To-morrow, 


Before the sun shall see’s, we'll spill the blood 

That has to-day escaped. I thank you all; 

For doughty-handed are you, and have fought 

Not as you served the cause, but as’t had been 
Each man’s like mine ; you have shown all Heétors. 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends, 

Tell them your feats; whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the congealment from your wounds and kiss 


The honour'd gashes whole. 


hand ; 


[Zo Scarus]| Give me thy 


Enter CLEOPATRA, attended. 


To this great fairy I’ll commend thy aéts, 


Make her thanks bless thee. 


O thou day o’ the world, 


Chain mine arm’d neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 


SCENE Vull.] Capell. Rowe, Pope, 
&c, continue the Scene. 
Undersea. ] Steevens (1778). 
Gates of Alexandria. Capell. 
Alarum.] Ff. om, Capell. 
Enter...] Enter Anthony againe 
... Ff (Scarrus, F,. other. F;), Dio- 
mede, and Forces. Capell’s version. 
Enter Antony, marching ; Scarus, with 
Forces. Capell. 


(,2. We... To-morrow,| Divided 
‘as by Rowe. The first line ends at 
one in Ff. 

1, 19. We have] We've Pope. 


2. our gests| Theobald (Warbur- 
ton). our guests Ff. her cuests Theo- 
bald conj. (withdrawn), 


VOL, IX, 


3- see's] sees F,. see us Capell. 
6. the cause] my cause Hanmer. 


7. you have shown all) you've 


shewn your selves all Pope. you have 
all shewn you Capell. 
Hectors.| Hectors. Go, S. Walker 
conj. as Hectors. Anon. conj. 
ig doen hand ;| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 
honour’d gashes| Hyphened in 
Beers. 
[To Scarus] Rowe. 
to Dio. Capell’s version. 
Enter...] Capell. Enter Cleo- 
patra. Ff, after whole, 
13. day] ray Jackson conj, 
15. heart) F,. part ¥F3F 4. 


iL 


om. Ff, 


Via i 


on 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. (Aer ive 


Ride on the pants triumphing ! 
Cleo. Lord of lords! 
O infinite virtue, comest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncaught ? 
Ant. My nightingale, 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl ! though grey 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, yet ha’ we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man, 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand: 
Kiss it, my warrior: he hath fought to-day 
As if a god in hate of mankind had 
Destroy’d in such a shape. 
Cleo. I’ll give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's. 
Ant. He has deserved it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Give me thy hand: 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 
Bear our hack’d targets like the men that owe them : 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup together 
And drink carouses to the next day’s fate, 
Which promises royal peril. Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blast you the city’s ear ; 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines ; 
That heaven and earth make strike their sounds together, 


Applauding our approach. [Exeunt. 
16. pants] F,F,. paints F3¥ 4. 23. favouring] Theobald. savour- 
18. wncaught?| Rowe (ed. 2). wr- ing Ff. 

caught. Ff. 26. Destroy'd| Hanmer. Destroyed 

My) Mine ¥,. Ff. 
19. We...grey| One line in Rowe. 29. holy glowing Collier MS. 

Two in Ff. 33. this] his Hanmer (ed. 2). 

20. younger| om. Hanmer. 37. with] with it Keightley. 
haw we| Fy. ha we F{F,F3. 39. [Exeunt.] Ff. Flourish. Ex- 


have we Hanmer. eunt. Capell. 
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SCENE IX.]| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE IX. Cesar’s camp. 


Sentinels at their post. 


first Sold. Vf we be not relieved within this hour, 
We must return to the court of guard: the night 
Is shiny, and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour i’ the morn. 


Sas SOUL 
A shrewd one to’s. 


This last day was 


Enter ENOBARBUS. 


Eno. 


O, bear me witness, night,— 


Third Sold. What man is this? 


Sec. Sold. 
Eno. 


Stand close, and list him. 


Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 


When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 


Before thy face repent! 
first Sold. 
Third Sold. 

Hark further. 


Enobarbus! 


Peace! 


Eno. O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 


SCENE V. 
SCENE 


SCENE IX.] Capell. 
Rowe. SCENE VII. Pope. 
vill. Hanmer. 

Ceesar’s camp.] Rowe. 
skirts of Ceesar’s Camp. Capell. 

Sentinels...] Dyce. Sentinels upon 
their Post. Enter Enobarbus. Capell. 
Enter a Centerie, and his Company, 
Enobarbus followes. Ff (Centery, F,. 
Century, F3F,. follows. Fy). 


Out- 


1, &c. First Sold.] 1 Sold. Ma- 
lone. Cent. Ff. Sent. Johnson. 3. S. 
Capell. 

4. sec. Sold.] 2 Sold. Malone. 
 Vatchemkitae tens. Capel. 

eGo LS ea to’s.| Divided as by 


Capell. One line in Ff. 
5. o's] to us Capell. 


Enter Enobarbus. ] Dyce. 
By Gh (Obonove this?| One line, S. 
Walker conj. 
5. zight,—]| Capell. 
night? Hanmer. 
6, &c. Third Sold.] Malone. 2. 
Ff. 2 Watch. Rowe. 2. S. Capell. 
OQ, YHA Sook him.| Marked as 
‘Aside’ by Capell. 
6, &c. Sec. Sold.] Malone. 1. Ff. 
t Watch. Rowe. 1. S. Capell. 
6. list] listen to Hanmer. 
Steevens (1793). 
Io, 11. Lxnobarbus...... Surther.| 
Marked as ‘ Aside’ by Capell. 
Peace... further.| Divided as by 
Hanmer. One line in Ff, 


night. Ff. 


list to 


ie 


es 


Io 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT IV. 


The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me; 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me: throw my heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault; 

Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 


And finish all foul thoughts. 


O Antony, 


Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 
Forgive me in thine own particular, 
But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver and a fugitive: 


© Antony! O Antony! 
Sec. Sold. 


[Dies. 


Let’s speak to him. 


First Sold, Let’s hear him, for the things he speaks 


May concern Cesar. 
Third Sold. 


Let’s do so. 


But he sleeps. 


First Sold. Swoons rather; for so bad a prayer as his 


Was never yet for sleep. 
Sec. Sold. 


Go we to him. 


Third Sold. Awake, sir, awake; speak to us. 


Sec. Sold. 


Hear you, sir? 


First Sold. The hand of death hath raught him. [Drzwims 
afar off.| Hark! the drums 


13. disponge| dispunge Ff. 
perge Hanmer. 

22. master-leaver| Hyphened first 
in Fy. 

23. [Dies.] Rowe. om. Ff. 

Let’s...him.] Steevens (1793) 

ends line 23 at speak. 

23—27. Let’s...sleep | Marked as 
‘ Aside’ by Capell. 


adis- 


24. hear him] hear him further 


Capell. 
26. Szoons| Rowe. Swoonds Ff. 
for\ ‘fore Singer, ed. 2 (Col- 
lier MS.). 

27—29. Was...... The hand| Two 
lines, the first ending Awake, sz, in 
Capell. 

27. sleep sleeping Steevens (1793). 

28. [To Eno. Capell. 


Hear you,| F3F4. Heare you 


F,F,. Hear, you Hanmer. 
[Shaking him. Capell. 
29—32. The hand...out.) Divided 


as by Malone. The lines end “777... 
sleepers:...note:...out, in Ff. 

29. raught] caught Fy. 

the| F,. how the F,F3F4 and 
Hanmer. 

29—33. Hark...then ;| Three lines, 
ending sleepers:...he is...then ; in Ca- 
pell. 

29, 30. drums Demurely wake| 
drums din early wakes Hanmer. 
drums Do early wake Collier (Collier 
MS.). drums Clam’ rously wake Singet 
conj. drums Do merrily wake Keight- 
ley (Dyce conj.). drums Do mourn- 
fully wake Cartwright conj. drums 
Do matinly wake Nicholson con). 


is) 
OL 


SCENE IX.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Demurely wake the sleepers. 


Let us bear him 


To the court of guard; he is of note: our hour 


Is fully out. 


Third Sold. Come on, then; he may recover yet. 


[Exeunt with the body. 


SCENE X. Between the two camps. 


Enter ANTONY and SCARUS, with their Army. 


Ant. 
We please them not by land. 
Scar. 
Aunt. 
We'ld fight there too. 


Their preparation is to-day by sea; 


For both, my lord. 
I would they’ld fight i’ the fire or i’ the air; 
But this it is; our foot 


Upon the hills adjoining to the city 
Shall stay with us: order for sea is given; 


They have put forth the haven 


Where their appointment we may best discover 


And look on their endeavour. 


30. Demurely...sleepers| Wake the 

demurely sleepers Becket conj. 
Let us| Let’s Theobald. 

30, 31. Let us...he is] Let’s...he is 
Hanmer, as one line. 

33. then] om. Hanmer, reading Of 
mote...o7 as one line. 

[Exeunt...] Capell. Exeunt. 
Ff. 

SCENE X.] Capell. ScENE VI. 
Rowe. SCENE VIII. Pope. SCENE 
Ix. Hanmer. 

Between the two camps.] Rowe. 
Scarus, ] Scarrus, F,. 

1. dy sea] for sea Capell. 

3. 2 the air] in the air Rowe. ? 
th’ ayre F,. ith ayre F,. ith aire 
F3. ith air F4. 

4. thas] thus Collier conj. 


[Exeunt. 


5. ills] hill Singer (ed. 1). 

6. us: order...haven] us:—order 
--.haven:— Knight. 
haven) Collier. 

7. They] And they Keightley. 

haven...| haven: Ff. haven: 
Further on, Rowe. haven: Hie we 
om, Capell. haven: Let’s seek a spot, 
Malone. haven: let us go, Tyrwhitt 
conj. aven: let’s further, Jackson 
conj. haven:—forward, now, Dyce. 
haven:—forward then, Staunton conj. 
haven.— Ascend we then Grant White. 
haven. We'll take our stand Keight- 
ley. haven: let us on, Nicholson conj. 
haven. To the hills! Anon. conj. 

8. Where] Here or There Anon. 
conj. 

discover] discern Anon. conj. 


us (order... 


iia ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT IV. 


SCENE XI. Another part of the same. 


Enter CESAR, and his Army. 


Ces, But being charged, we will be still by land, 
Which, as I take’t, we shall; for his best force 
Is forth to man his galleys. To the vales, 
And hold our best advantage. | Exeunt. 


ScENE XII. Hills adjoining to Alexandria. 


Enter ANTONY and SCARUS. 


Ant. Yet they are not join’d: where yond pine does stand, 

I shall discover all: I'll bring thee word 

Straight, how ’tis like to go. | Seaeae. 
Scar. Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra’s sails their nests: the augurers 

Say they know not, they cannot tell; look grimly 

And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 

Is valiant, and dejected, and by starts 

His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 

Of what he has, and has not. 


[Alarum afar off, as at a sea-fight. 


SCENE XI.] Dyce. The rest con-  ...go in Ff. 
tinue the scene. 1. - they are| they're Wanmer. 
Another...] Dyce. yond|F,F3F,4. youd F,. 
1. Lut) Not Hanmer. yond pine does stand | yond pine 
2, shall\ shall not Hanmer. stands Rowe. yonder pine does stand 
SCENE XII.] Dyce. The rest con- Capell. 
tinue the scene. 4. augurers| Capell. auguries Ff. 
Hills...] Edd. Another part augurs Pope. augures Singer (ed. I). 
of the same..Dyce. g. [Alarum...] Placed as in Stee- 
Enter...] Re-enter... Capell. vens (1778). After advantage. | Exeunt., 


1—3. Feée...... go.| Divided as by SCENE XI. line 4, in Ff. 
-Capell. The lines end joyz’d:...all 


SCENE XIL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Re-enter ANTONY. 


Aunt. 


All is lost; 


This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yonder 
They cast their caps up and carouse together 


Like friends long lost. 


Triple-turn’d whore! ’tis thou 


Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 


Makes only wars on thee. 


Bid them all fly; 


For when I am revenged upon my charm, 


I have done all. 


Bid them all fly; begone. 


[Exit Scarus. 


O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here, even here 


Do we shake hands. 


All come to this? 


The hearts 


That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Czsar; and this pine is bark’d, 


That overtopp’d them all. 


Betray’d I am. 


O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm, 

Whose eye beck’d forth my wars and call’d them home, 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, 

Like a right gipsy hath at fast and loose 

Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 


What, Eros, Eros! 


Re-enter...... ] Steevens (1773). 
Re-enter Antony, hastily. Capell. 
Enter Anthony. Ff. 

SCENE vit. Alexandria. Rowe. 
ScENE Ix. Alexandria. Pope. Scene 
changes to the Palace in Alexandria. 
Theobald. SCENE x. Alexandria. 
Hanmer. Capell continues the scene. 

g, 10. <All is...betrayed me] All ts 
...betrayd me Rowe (ed. 2) Adl’s... 
betray'd me Theobald, reading as.one 
line. 

13. 
Johnson conj. (withdrawn). 
train’d Jackson conj. 

16, 25. charm] charmer Keightley. 

17. [Exit Scarus.] Capell. om. Ff. 

20. hands.| Capell. hands? Ff. 

21. spaniel’d| Hanmer. pannelled 


Triple-turwd| Triple-tongued 
Triple- 


Ff. pannell’d Pope. pantler’d Theo- 
bald (Warburton). jag’d Upton conj. 
(withdrawn).  jan-kneel’d Jackson 
con]. 
heels| the heels Upton conj. 

(withdrawn). 

22. discandy| dis-Candie F 
dis’ Candy F,. adis-Candy F3F 4. 

23. bark’d\ hack'd Theobald conj. 
(withdrawn). 

24,25. am. Olam. Oh VF F3, 
am, On ¥ 4. 

25. soul) soi Capell. spell Singer, 
ed. 2 (Collier MS.). svakeS. Walker 
conj. 


1* 


erave| gay Pope. great Col- 
lier (Collier MS.). grand Singer 
(ed. 2). 
28. right] true Capell’s version. 
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Io 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT IV. 


Enter CLEOPATRA. 


Ah, thou spell! 


Avaunt! 


Cleo. Why is my lord enraged against his love? 
Ant. Vanish, or I shall give thee thy deserving, 


And blemish Czsar’s triumph. 


Let him take thee, 


And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians: 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 

Of all thy sex: most monster-like, be shown 
For poor’st diminutives, for doits ; and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 


With her prepared nails. 


[Exit Cleopatra. 


’Tis well thou’rt gone, 
If it be well to live; but better ’twere 
Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 


Might have prevented many. 


Eros, ho! 


The shirt of Nessus is upon me: teach me, 

Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage: 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon, 

And with those hands that grasp’d the heaviest club 
Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die: 

To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and I fall 


Under this plot: she dies for’t. 


34. to] unto Keightley. 
36. most] om. Hanmer. 
be shown] be the shew Hanmer. 
be shew Becket conj. 
37. Lor] Fore Malone conj. 

Sor doits| Warburton (Thirlby 
conj.). for dolts Ff. ?fare dolts Malone 
conj. ¢o dolts Steevens, 1778 (Tyrwhitt 
conj.). 

38. Patient] Passioned Theobald 
conj. (withdrawn). 
BO nN 2t/ ee gone,| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff, 
thowrt| Rowe. thart Ff. 


Eros, ho! [ Exit. 


41. into] under Collier (Collier * 


MS.). 

44, 45. thy rage: Let me] thy rage. 
Let me Ff. thy rage; Helpd thee 
Theobald conj. chy rage, Led thee 
Hanmer. thy rage Led thee Warburton. 

47. my] thy Hanmer. (Theobald 
con}.) 

worthiest self| worthless self 
or worthless elf Staunton conj. 

48. young] om. Hanmer. 

49. this] F,F,. his F3F 4. 
Hanmer. 


her 
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SCENE XMI.]) AVTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


SCENE XLT. Alexandria. Cleopatra's palace. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, IRAS, avd MARDIAN. 


Cleo. 


Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 


Than Telamon for his shield; the boar of Thessaly 


Was never so emboss’d. 


Char. 


To the monument! 


There lock yourself, and send him word you are dead. 
The soul and body rive not more in parting 


Than greatness going off. 


Cleo. 


To the monument! 


Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself; 

Say that the last I spoke was ‘ Antony,’ 

And word it, prithee, piteously: hence, Mardian, 

And bring me how he takes my death. To the monument! 


SCENE XIV. The same. 


[Exeunt. 


Another room. 


Enter ANTONY aud EROS. 


Ant. 
Eros. 


SCENE XI. 
Rowe, Pope, &c. continue 


SCENE XIII.] Dyce. 
Capell. 
the scene. 

Alexandria...palace.] Alexan- 
dria. A Room in the Palace. Capell. 

Enter...] Re-enter... Pope. 

and Mardian.] Rowe. Mardian. 
Ff. 
1. women|F,. woman FF 3F4. 
he ws] hee’s F,. 

3. So emboss'd] so imbost Ff. 
emboss'd Mason conj. 

BA LO esses dead.| Divided as by 
Pope. The first line ends your selfe, 


50; 


Eros, thou yet behold’st me? 


Ay, noble lord. 


in Ff. 

4. you are] you're Pope. 

9, 10. And......monument!] Three 
lines, ending hence, ...death.— ...monu- 
ment, in Steevens (1793). 

10. death. To] Pope. death to Ff. 

SCENE XIV.] Dyce. ScENE VIII. 
Rowe. SCENE X. Pope. SCENE XI. 
Hanmer. SCENE XII. Capell. Theo- 
bald continues the scene. 

ithessame rar. room.] Capell. 
Cleopatra’s Palace. Rowe. 
Enter...] Re-enter... Theobald. 
1. me?| Ff. me. Theobald. 


1) 


1 Ze) 


Tey) 


ANTONY AND “CLEOPATRA. [ACT IV. 


Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these signs; 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 

PHOS: Ay, my lord. 

Ant. That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water. 

Eros. It does, my lord. 

Ant. My good knave Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body: here I am Antony, 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 
I made these wars for Egypt; and the queen— 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine, 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto’t 
A million moe, now lost,—she, Eros, has 
Pack’d cards with Cesar, and false-play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


Enter MARDIAN. 


O, thy vile lady! 
She has robb’d me of my sword. 
Mar. No, Antony ; 
My mistress loved thee and her fortunes mingled 


4. towerd] Rowe. toward Ff. 19. Cesav| Rowe. Caesars Ff. 
6. world] wind Capell (corrected Cesar’s Collier. 
in Notes and MS.). false-play d| Hyphened by Ca- 
7. And...signs ;}Oneline in Rowe.  pell. 
Two in Ff. 20. enemy's) F3F 4. enemies F,F,. 
thou hast| thou’st Pope. 22. Enter Mardian.] As in Ff. 
10. Zhe) F3F4. the FF. After Jady! in Rowe, reading as F4. 
dislimns| Theobald. dislimn’s yp ietn = (Ohcaras: sword. | Divided as 
Rowe. dislimes Ff. by Rowe. One line in Ff. 
13. Lam]| I’m Pope. 22, thy| F,F{F3. the Fy 


18. moe] Ef. more Rowe. vile| Fy. vilde FFF 3. 


TO 


20 


SCENE XIV.| AVITONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


With thine entirely. 
Ant. Hence, saucy eunuch; peace! 
She hath betray’d me, and shall die the death. 
Mar. Death of one person can be paid but once, 
And that she has discharged: what thou wouldst do 
Is done unto thy hand: the last she spake 
Was ‘Antony! most noble Antony!’ 
Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: she render’d life, 
Thy name so buried in her. 
Ant. Dead then? 
Mar. Dead. 
Ant. Unarm, Eros; the long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. [Zo JZar.] That thou depart’st hence 
safe, 
Does pay thy labour richly; go. [Lait Mardian. 
Off, pluck off: 
The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my sides! 
Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail case! Apace, Eros, apace! 
No more a soldier. Bruised pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne. From me awhile. [Za7¢ Eros. 
I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture: since the torch is out, 
Lie down and stray no farther: now all labour 


25, 20. Hence...death.| Divided as Does...off :| One line in Rowe. 
by Hanmer. The first line ends me Two in Ff. 
in Ff. Dizi io Olas Wali, yn, 
26. shall] she shall Rowe. - Hanmer. 
28. has] hath Capell. 39. Lhe battery] This battery John- 
33. vender'd| Warburton. rendred son conj. 
KF. dtendred FF 3F 4. 40. [Unarming himself. Rowe. 
35. Unarm, Eros| Unarme, Eros 2. [Unarming himself. Pope. 
Ff. OUnarm me, Eros Rowe. £ros, 45. So i] So’t Pope. 
unarn Steevens, 1793 (Ritson conj.). 40. length] life Steevens conj. 
36. [To Mar.] Edd. (Globe ed.). the torch] thy torch Hanmer. 


37. [Exit Mardian.] Asin Ff. After 47. farther] Ff. further Rowe 
off, in Rowe. (ed. 2). 


40 


45 


124 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT IV. 


Mars what it does; yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: seal then, and all is done. 


Eros!—I come, my queen. 


Eros!—Stay for me: 


Where souls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 
And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 
Dido and her AEneas shall want troops, 


And all the haunt be ours. 


Come, Eros, Eros! 


Re-enter EROS. 


Eros. 
Ant. 


What would my lord? 


Since Cleopatra died 


I have lived in such dishonour that the gods 


Detest my baseness. 


I, that with my sword 


Quarter’d the world, and o’er green Neptune's back 
With ships made cities, condemn myself to lack 
The courage of a woman; less noble mind 

Than she which by her death our Cesar tells 


‘I am conqueror of myself? 


Thou art sworn, Eros, 


That, when the exigent should come—which now 
Is come indeed—when I should see behind me 


The inevitable prosecution of 


Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 
Thou then wouldst kill me: do’t; the time is come: 
Thou strikest not me, ’tis Cesar thou defeat’st. 


Put colour in thy cheek. 
Eros. 


The gods withhold me! 


Shall I do that which all the Parthian darts, 
Though enemy, lost aim and could not? 


49. seal) Fy. seale FF F3. 
Hanmer. seed Johnson conj. 

so; Szayl Bs. Say Hohn. 

53. Aineas| Sicheus 
(Warburton). 

56. have lived| I’ve lived Pope. 
T live Hanmer. 

58. Jdack] breast or plain Anon. 
conj. 

60. xoble mind| F4. noble minde 
FF ,F3. xoble minded Rowe. oble- 
minded Pope. nobly mind Steevens 
con]. 


sl cep 


Hanmer 


62. Lam] I’m Pope. 

65—69. The...cheek.| Divided as 
by Capell. Four lines, ending horror, 
.. Rill me...not me,...cheeke, in Ff. 
Five, ending dsgrace...then...come:... 
defeat’ st...cheek, in Rowe. Five, end- 
ing prosecution... command, ...come,— 
defeatest...cheek, in Keightley. 


67. dot; the| Do it, for the Pope. 
69. thy] F,. my FjF3F4. 
71. enemy] enemies Keightley. 


not?| Rowe. ot. Ff. 


50 


o1 
ou 


65 


7° 


SCENE XIV.| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Aunt. Eros, 
Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome, and see 
Thy master thus with pleach’d arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame, whilst the wheel’d seat 
Of fortunate Cesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued? 
Eros. I would not see’t. 
Ant. Come, then; for with a wound I must be cured. 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
Most useful for thy country. 
Eros. O, sir, pardon me! 
Ant. When I did make thee free, sworest thou not then 
To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; 
Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurposed. Draw, and come. 
Eros. Turn from me then that noble countenance, 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 


Ania lZorthee! [Turning from him. 
Eros. My sword is drawn. 
Ant. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. 
Eros. My dear master, 


My captain, and my emperor, let me say, 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewell. 
Ant. ’Tis said, man; and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief. Shall I strike now? 


Ant. Now, Eros. 
Eros. Why, there then: thus I do escape the sorrow 
Of Antony’s death. [AK 2ls himself. 
73. wheel’d | wheel Johnson. Capell’s version. 
77. ensued?| Rowe (ed.2), ensued. 94, 95. Why...death.| Divided as 
Ff by Capell. Two lines, the first end- 
81. thou] y ine ing ¢Hez, in Ff. Three, ending ‘hen— 
84. come] home Anon. conj.. ... sorrow...death, in Bopes 
87. [Turning...... ] Rowe. om. Ff, 94. then:| then: [falling on his 
Turning away his Face. Capell. Sword, cepa ; : 
thee] there Grant White conj. g5. [Kills himself] Killes him- 
88. at once] om. Hanmer, ending selfe. Ff (opposite Zvos, line 93). 
sinew Eros kills himself. Rowe (after shez, 


92, 93. ’Z%s...chief.] One line in line 94). Dyes. Theobald. 


125 


75 


80 


go 


Aunt. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Thrice-nobler than myself! 


[Act Ly: 


oD 


Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 

I should and thou couldst not. My queen and Eros 
Have by their brave instruction got upon me 

A nobleness in record: but I will be 


A bridegroom in my death, and run into’t 


100 


As to a lover’s bed. Come then; and, Eros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar: to do thus 


I learn’d of thee. 
The guard, ho! 


[Falling on his sword. 


How! not dead? not dead? 
O, dispatch me! 


Enter DERCETAS and Guard. 


First Guard. 


Ant. Uhave done my work ill, friends: O, make an end 


Of what I have begun. 
Sec. Guard. 


What’s the noise? 


The star is fall’n. 


First Guard. And time is at his period. 


All. 
Ant. 
First Guard. 

Sec. Guard. Nor I. 


Third Guard. Nor any one. 


Alas, and woe! 


Let him that loves me strike me dead. 


Not I. 


[Exeunt Guard. 


Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This sword but shown to Cesar, with this tidings, 


Shall enter me with him. 


96. ze,) Rowe. me: Ff. 
97. thoujom. F3F4. 
rol. then;] then; [taking Eros’ 


Sword. Capell. 
102. [Falling...] Rowe. om. Ff. 
Running on it. Capell. 
103. learn’d| learn’t Hanmer (ed. 
2). learnt Ff. 
How! not| How, not yet 
Pope. 
104. o!] Theobald. 
how !—. Rowe. 
Enter...] Pope. Enter De- 
cretas and Guard. Rowe. Enter a 
Guard. Ff. Enter Guard, and Der- 
cetas. Capell (after line 103). 
SCENE XI. Pope. SCENE XII 


Ff. 


how ? 


Hanmer. SCENE IX. Warburton (a 
misprint). 
First Guard.] 1..Guard. Ff. 
105, 106. J have...begun.]| Divided 
as by Hanmer. The first line ends at 
friends: in Ff. 
105. J have] ve Pope. 
106, 109. Sec. Guard.] 2. Ff. 
106. fall’n] Hanmer. falne ¥,F,. 
fain F3F 4. fallen Capell. 
107, 108. First Guard.] 1. Ff. 
109. Vor] Not F 4. 
tro. Third Guard.] 3. Ff. 
[Exeunt Guard.] Pope. Ex- 
eunt. Ff. 
11i, 114. Der.] Pope. Decre. Ff 
112, this] these Hanmer. 


ScoNEaIV.| AVLONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Enter DIOMEDES. 
Dio. Where’s Antony? 
Der. There, Diomed, there. 
Dio. Lives he? 


Wilt thou not answer, man? 
Ant. 
give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 
Dio. 


Art thou there, Diomed? 


[Exit Dercetas. 
Draw thy sword, and 


Most absolute lord, 


My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 
Ant. When did she send thee? 


Dio. 
Ant. 
Dio. 

fear 


Now, my lord. 
Where is she? 


Lock’d in her monument. She had a prophesying 


Of what hath come to pass: for when she saw— 

Which never shall be found—you did suspeét 

She had disposed with Cesar, and that your rage 
Would not be purged, she sent you word she was dead ; 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 

Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come, 


I dread, too late. 
Ant. 


prithee. 


Too late, good Diomed: call my guard, I 


Dio. What, ho, the emperor’s guard! The guard, what, 


ho! 
Come, your lord calls. 


113. Enter Diomedes.] Ff. Enter 
Diomede. Capell. 


114, 115. Lzves...man?] Divided 
as by Steevens (1793). One line in 
Teh 

115. man] om. Hanmer. 


Dercetas.] Steevens 
with the 


[Exit 
(1778). Exit Dercetas, 
Sword. Capell. om. Ff. 
116. Art...me] One line in Rowe. 
Two in Ff. 


118. Ly mustress| The empress 
Capell’s version. 
120. had| had, alas! Hanmer, 
reading Ske...feay as one line. 
prophesying| om. Capell conj. 
prophet’s Steevens conj. 


123. disposed| composd Collier 
MS. 
129, 130. The guard...calls.| Di- 


vided as by Pope. One line in Ff. 


127, 


Ta 


130 


128 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT IV. 


Enter four or five of the Guard of Antony. 


Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides; 
Tis the last service that I shall command you. 

First Guard. Woe, woe are we, sit, you may not live 

to wear 

All your true followers out. 

All. Most heavy day! 

Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp fate 135 
To grace it with your sorrows: bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 
I have led you oft: carry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. [Exeunt, bearing Antony. 140 


SCENE XV. The same. A monument. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, and her maids aloft, with CHARMIAN, and IRAS. 


Cleo. O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 
Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 
Cleo. No, I will not: 
All strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise ; our size of sorrow, 
Proportion’d to our cause, must be as great 5 
As that which makes it. 


NAO, DME ose i} ebteeeeE nites thee hye idee 


Guard. Rowe. Enter a Guard. John- ScENE Xv.] Dyce. AcT v. SCENE 
son. Enter some of the Guard. Ca- 1. Rowe. SCENE x1. Pope. SCENE 
pell (after line 129). xi1I. Hanmer. 
131. where] were F,. The same. A monument. ] Ca- 
bides| ’bides Johnson. pell. A magnificent Monument. 
132. service] seevice F,. Rowe. 
133. First Guard.] 1. Ff Guard. Biter ] Ff. Enter Cleopatra, 
Rowe. 1. G. Capell. Charmian, and Iras, above. Rowe. 
Woe, woe| Woe Pope. Enter, at a Window, above, Cleopa- 


140. [Exeunt,...] Exeunt... F,F3 tra, Charmian, and Iras. Capell. 


SCENE XV.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Enter, below, DIOMEDES. 


How now! is he dead? 


Dio. 


His death’s upon him, but not dead. 


Look out o’ the other side your monument ; 
His guard have brought him thither. 


Enter, below, ANTONY, borne by the Guard. 


Cleo. 


O sun, 


Burn the great sphere thou movest in! darkling stand 
The varying shore 0’ the world. O Antony, 

Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian, help, Iras, help; 
Help, friends below; let’s draw him hither. 


Ant. 


Peace! 


Not Cesar’s valour hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 

Cleo. So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe ’tis so! 

Ant. Tam dying, Egypt, dying ; only 


Enter...] Collier. Enter Diomed. 
Ff, Enter Diomedes. Rowe. 

7. Geath’s|F Fy. deaths ¥ F 3. 

but not | madam, but not Stee- 
vens conj. but he is not Keightley. 

8. your monument] om. Hanmer, 
ending the lines owt...hzther. 

monument ;| monument,—But 
see, Capell, ending the lines ovz...see 
. Aither. 

9. thither] ¥,. hither F,F3F 4. 

Bnterseres: ] Collier. Enter An- 
thony, and the Guard. Ff. Enter 
Antony, born by the Guard. Rowe. 

O sun| O thou sun Pope. O 
sun, sun Capell. 

10. Burn the great] Turn from 
the Hanmer. Turn from th great 
Warburton. 

stand] stand on Keightley. 

11—13. TZhe...hither.| Divided as 
by Malone. Three lines, ending 47- 
tony, Antony, Antony...... Sriends... 
hither, in Ff. Capell ends the lines 
O Antony,...Ivras ;...hither. 


WO IDS 


12. Antony, Antony! Omitted by 
Pope, ending the line friends. Put in 
a separate line by Johnson. 

felp,] om. Capell. 

Lras, help) help, Tras Capell. 

13. dclow; let’s| Below there, let 
us Hanmer, reading the rest as Pope. 

13—15. /et’s... Antony's] Two lines, 
the first ending valour, S. Walker 
con]. 

let’s...itself.| Three lines, 
ending valour...Antony’s...itself, S. 
Walker conj. 

15. Antony's] Anthonie’s F,. An- 
thonie F,. Anthony F3F 4. 

uself| himself Rowe. 

iG, U5  SWocdose so!] Divided as by 
Rowe. Three lines, ending de,...con- 
quer Anthony,...so, in Ff. 

18, Egypt, dying] Leypt, dying, 
dying Steevens conj. 

Egypt, dying;| Egypt; S. 
Walker conj., reading Buz woe...only 
as one line. 

only] only yet Pope. 


K 
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Io 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPA I Csvale 


[ACT IV. 


I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 


I lay upon thy lips. 
Cleo. 


T dare not, dear, 


Dear my lord, pardon, I dare not, 
Lest I be taken: not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortuned Ceesar ever shall 


Be brooch’d with me; if knife, drugs, 


serpents, have 


Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe : 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour 


Demuring upon me. 


But come, come, Antony,— 


Help me, my women,—we must draw thee up; 


Assist, good friends. 
Ant. 
Cleo. 

lord! 


O, quick, or I am gone. 
Here’s sport indeed! 


How heavy weighs my 


Our strength is all gone into heaviness 5 
That makes the weight. Had I great Juno’s power, 
The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up 


And set thee by Jove’s side. 


Yet come a little— 


Wishers were ever fools—O, come, come, come , 

[They heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra. 
And welcome, welcome! die where thou hast lived: 
Quicken with kissing: had my lips that power, 


Thus would I wear them out. 


a1. lips.) lips.—Come down. Theo- 
bald. 
22. lord) good lord Johnson (1 771). 
pardon,| your pardon, that 
Theobald, ending the previous line at 
dare not. 
dare not,| dare not come down, 
Ritson conj. dave not ope the gates 
Anon. conj., from Plutarch. 
25. knife| knives Capell. 
26. sting, or operation] operation, 
or sting Hanmer. 
28. conclusion] condition Collier 
(Collier MS.). 
31. [Cleopatra, and her Women, 


throw out certain Tackle, into which 
the People below put Antony, and he 
is drawn up. Capell. 
Bee LEME Soocte lord!| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 
Here’s sport] He’s spent Bailey 
conj. 
sport] support Becket conj. 
his port Jackson conj. fort Collier 
MS. 
33. heaviness ;| heavinesse, 1210, 
F3. heaviness, F 4. 
Ben lubeyee|| ete 
38. where] Pope. 


om. Capell. 
when Ff. 
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SCENE Xv.| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 131 
UY, A heavy sight! 40 
Ant. Iam dying, Egypt, dying: 

Give me some wine, and let me speak a little. 

Cleo. No, let me speak, and let me rail so high, 

That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel, 

Provoked by my offence. 

Ant. One word, sweet queen: 45 


Of Cesar seek your honour, with your safety. O! 
Cleo. They do not go together. 
Ant. Gentle, hear me: 
None about Cesar trust but Proculeius. 
Cleo. My resolution and my hands I’ll trust ; 
None about Cesar. 50 
Ant. The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at, but please your thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes 
Wherein I lived, the greatest prince o’ the world, 
The noblest, and do now not basely die, 5B 
Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman, a Roman by a Roman 
Valiantly vanquish’'d. Now my spirit is going ; 
I can no more. 
Cleo. Noblest of men, woo’t die? 
Hast thou no care of me? shall I abide 60 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty? O, see, my women, 
The crown o’ the earth doth melt. My lord! 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 


[Antony dies. 


40. A] O% Rowe. Ah! Anon.conj. Staunton conj. 


44. housewife] huswife Ff. 

46. O/]om. Hanmer. you— War- 
burton. 

54. lived, the) liv’d the Theobald. 
lived. The Ff (lied ¥ 4). 

55. soblest, and do now] noblest 
once; and do now Rowe (ed.1). z0blest 
once; and now Rowe (ed. 2). 

56. Not cowardly] Not cowardly, 


Fy, Mor cowardly, Rowe. Nor 
cowardly Pope. 
put off | put of F3. but doff 


helmet to| helmet; to Capell 
helm but to Anon. con). 
59. [sinks. Capell. 
woot | wou't Capell. 
62. [Antony dies.] Capell. After 
more, lime 59, in Rowe. om. Ff. 
63. @ the] of all the Anon. conj. 
My lord!| My Lord? Ff. My 
lord! my lord! Dyce, ed. 2 (S. Walker 
conj.). JZy lov’d, lov'd lord! Anon. 
conj. 


K 2 


[ACT Iv. 


132 ANTONY AND CLEOPA Tea. 


The soldier's pole is fall’n: young boys and girls 65 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 


Beneath the visiting moon. [Faints. 
Char. O, quietness, lady ! 
Tras. She’s dead too, our sovereign. 
Char. Lady ! 
Tras. Madam! 
Char. O madam, madam, madam ! 70 
Ivas. Royal Egypt, Empress ! 


Char. Peace, peace, Iras ! 
Cleo. No more, but e’en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. It were for me 15 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods, 
To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stol’n our jewel. A\ll’s but naught ; 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad: then is it sin 80 
To rush into the secret house of death, 
Ere death dare come to us? How do you, women ? 
What, what! good cheer! Why, how now, Charmian ! 
My noble girls!) Ah, women, women, look, 
Our lamp is spent, it’s out! Good sirs, take heart: 85 
We'll bury him; and then, what's brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 


65. soldier's] Pope. souldiers Ff. 
68. [Faints.] She faints. Rowe. 
om. Ff. 
quietness] quitnesse F,. 
69. She’s| Ff. She is Hanmer. 
“0. O madam, madam, madam Hl 
Oh madam, madam! Hanmer. 
71. Royal Egypt,| As nm Ff. At 
end of previous line in Capell. 
Empress !\ Emperess ! Capell. 
72,73. Char. Peace...Cleo. Vo] 
Cleo. Peace, peace, Tras. No Han- 
mer. Char. Peace, peace, Isis! Cleo. 
Wo Warburton. Cha. Peace, peace, 
Tras. [seeing her recover.] Cleo. We 


Capell. (Johnson conj.). 

73. No...woman] Capell (Capell’s 
version). Vo more butin a woman Ff. 
No more but a meer woman Rowe. 
No more—but e’en a woman Steevens, 
1773, £778 (Johnson conj.). 

74. passion] passions Capell con}. 

82. ws?) us. F,. 

83. what! good cheer !\ what, good 
cheer! Theobald. what good cheere? Ff. 

8s. [To the Guard below. Malone. 

86. what's noble] what noble FF 3. 

87. doit] Pope. doo't F,F,. dot 
F3F4. 


SCENE XV.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


And make death proud to take us. 


Come, away: 


This case of that huge spirit now is cold: 


Ah, women, women ! 


Come; we have no friend 


But resolution and the briefest end. 
[Exeunt,; those above bearing off Antony's body. 


NCay WV: 


SCENE I. 


Alexandria. 


Cesar’s camp. 


Enter CHSAR, AGRIPPA, DOLABELLA, M&CENAS, GALLUS, PRO- 
CULEIUS, and others, his council of war. 


C@s. 


Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield ; 


Being so frustrate, tell him he mocks 


The pauses that he makes. 
Dol. 


Cesar, I shall. 


[ Excr, 


Enter DERCETAS, with the sword of Antony. 


Ces. Wherefore is that ? and what art thou that darest 


Appear thus to us? 
Der: 


I am call’d Dercetas ; 


Mark Antony I served, who best was worthy 
Best to be served: whilst he stood up and spoke, 


Dito | ESRE ot cco ] Exeunt; those 
above bearing off the Body. Capeil. 
Exeunt, bearing of Anthonies body. 
Ff (Anthony’s F4). 


ACT Vv. SCENE 1.] Pope. SCENE 
VII. Rowe. 
Alexandria. Czesar’s camp.] 


Ceesar’s camp. Rowe. 
Alexandria. Capell. 
Enter...] Edd. (Globe ed.). Enter 
Cesar, Agrippa, Dollabella, Menas, 
with his Counsell of Warre. Ff. En- 
ter Cesar, Agrippa, Dolabella, Mece- 
nas, Gallus, and Train. Theobald 
{Thirlby conj.). Enter Cesar, with 
Dolabella, Agrippa, Meczenas, Gallus, 


Camp before 


Proculeius, and Others. Capell. 

2, 3. Being...makes.| Divided as 
in Hanmer and Capell. Two lines, 
ending 42m...makes, in Ff. 

2. frustrate| frustrated Capell. 
Prostrate Jackson conj. 

he mocks] he but mocks Hanmer. 
that he mocks Steevens conj. he mocks 
zs by Malone. Collier, reading with 
Malone, divides as Ff. 

3. [Exit.] Exit Dolabella. Theo- 
bald. om. Ff. 

Enter Dercetas...] Pope. Enter 
Decretas... Ff. 

5, 13, &c. Der.] Pope. 

5. Dercetas] Pope. 


Dec. Ff 
Decretas F 1h 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT V: 


He was my master, and I wore my life 
To spend upon his haters. If thou please 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 

'll be to Ceesar; if thou pleasest not, 


I yield thee up my life. 
Ces. 


What is’t thou say’st ? 


Der. Isay, O Cesar, Antony is dead. 
Cas. The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack: the round world 
Should have shook lions into civil streets, 
And citizens to their dens. The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom; in the name lay 


A moiety of the world. 
Der. 


He is dead, Cesar; 


Not by a public minister of justice, 

Nor by a hired knife ; but that self hand, 

Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 


Splitted the heart. 


This is his sword ; 


I robb’d his wound of it; behold it stain’d 


With his most noble blood. 
C@s. 


Look you sad, friends ? 


The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 


To wash the eyes of kings. 


11, 12. J’U...life.] As in Rowe. 
One line in Ff. 

11. chou] jj F,. 

12. sayst] sayest F4. 

13—17. A...Antony] Three lines, 
ending shook... citizens....Antony, in 
Theobald. 

18. crack] crack in nature Van- 
mer. 

crack: the round world| crack 
than this: the ruin’d world Steevens 
crack: the round world con- 
vulsive Singer conj. crack: the round 
world in vending Nicholson con). 
crack in the round world; P. A. 
Daniel con}. 
16. shook] After this Johnson con- 


con}. 


jeCtures that a line is lost. 
shook lions] shook; Thrown 
hungry lions or shook; Lions been 
hurtled Malone conj., ending line 15 
at shook. 
17. %0] Into Theobald. 
18. che name] that name Pope. 
at. self hand] Hyphened in Ff. 
24. Splitted the heart\ Split that 
self noble heart Collier MS. 
heart\ heart it self Hanmer. 
AG, IER seca00 friends ?| Hanmer. 
Looke you sad friends, F,F,. Look 


you, sad friends, F3F 4. Look you sad, 


friends :— Theobald. 
24. tidings) tydings F,. 
a @ tidings F3¥ 4. 


a tydings 


FE a tiding Rowe. 


se) 


15 
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SCENE I.] 


Agr. 


ANON GANDOLE OPA TRA. 


And strange it is 


That nature must compel us to lament 


Our most persisted deeds. 
Mec. 

Waged equal with him. 
Agr. 


His taints and honours 


A rarer spirit never 


Did steer humanity: but you, gods, will give us 


Some faults to make us men. 


Mee. 
He needs must see himself. 
Cas. — 
I have follow’d thee to this. 


Cesar is touch’d. 


When such a spacious mirror’s set before him, 


O Antony ! 
But we do lance 


Diseases in our bodies: I must perforce 

Have shown to thee such a declining day, 

Or look on thine ; we could not stall together 

In the whole world: but yet let me lament, 

With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts, 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 

In top of all design, my mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war, 

The arm of mine own body and the heart 

Where mine his thoughts did kindle, that our stars 


Unreconciliable should divide 


Our equalness to this. 


Hear me, good friends,— 


Enter an Egyptian. 
But I will tell you at some meeter season: 


28. Agr.) Theobald. Dol. Ff. 

30. persisted | perfited P. A. Daniel 
conj. 

30, 31. Hzs...him.| Divided as by 
Pope. One line in Ff. 

31. Waged|) wagd F,. way F,. 
may F3F,4. weigh’d Rowe. Weigh 
Ritson conj. Wagg’d Anon. con). 
(Gent. Mag. Lx. 126). 

Agr.] Theobald. 
Dola. F3F 4. 

33. make] mark Capell. 

34, 35. When... himself] Marked 
as ‘Aside’ by Keightley. 


Doll, 119. 


34. mirror s| mirrors ¥,. 
36. JL have] L’ve Pope. 
follow'd Pope. followed Ff. 


this. But| this—but Pope. 
this, but Ff. 
lance] Theobald. launch Ff. 
Zaunce Pope. 
39. look] look’d Hanmer, 
46. his] its Pope. 
47, 48.  Unreconciliadle...thts.| Di- 
vided as by Hanmer. One line in Ff. 
Unreconciliable| F,F,. Un- 
reconcilable F3. Unreconcileable F 4. 
divide] have divided Pope. 
48. friends,—] Capell. friends, Ff. 
Enter...] Ff (after sayes, line 51). 
After you? line 51, in Rowe. En- 
ter Mardian. Capell’s version. After 
season—in Johnson. Entera Messen- 
ger. Capell (after line 48). 
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| ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT V. 


The business of this man looks out of him ; 


We’ll hear him what he says. 


Whence are you? 


Egyp. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my mistress, 
Confined in all she has, her monument, 
Of thy intents desires instruction, 
That she preparedly may frame herself 


To the way she’s forced to. 
C@s. 


Bid her have good heart: 


She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honourable and how kindly we 
Determine for her; for Cesar cannot live 


To be ungentle. 
Egy. 
Ces. 


So the gods preserve thee! 
Come hither, Proculeius. 


(ae 
Go and say, 


We purpose her no shame: give her what comforts 
The quality of her passion shall require, 

Lest in her greatness by some mortal stroke 

She do defeat us; for her life in Rome 

Would be eternal in our triumph : go, 

And with your speediest bring us what she says 


And how you find of her. 
VauOr 
Ces. 

Dolabella, 


81. Whence] Now whence Hanmer. 

Whence, and who Steevens conj. 
you?) you, sir? Capell. you? 
what? S. Walker conj. 

52, 60. Egyp.] Mar. Capell’s ver- 
sion, Mes. Capell. 

52. Leyptian yet. The| Egyptian 
yet; the Rowe (ed. 2). Lgypiian yet, 
the Ff. Egyptian, yet the Lloyd con}. 
Egyptian, yet the minister Of royal 
purposes. The Anon. con}. 

yet] om. Capell. 

53. all she has,| Rowe. 
has Ff. 

54. zntents desires] Pope. zntents, 
desires, Ff. intents, desires Rowe (ed. 2). 

56. zo.) too. F,. 

58. honourable] honourably Pope. 

59. Determine] Determin’d have 


all, she 


Cesar, I shall. 
Gallus, go you along. [Exit Gallus.| Where's 


Pa gy 


Capell. 
59, 60. Determine...ungentle.] Di- 
vided as in Pope. One line in Ff. 
live...ungentle] Rowe (ed. 2) 
and Southern MS. Jeane to be ungentle 
Ff. Leave to be gentle Capell (ending 
the previous line cazzot). learn Dyce 
(Tyrwhitt conj.). 
60. So] om. Rowe (ed. 2). May 
Pope. 
66. eternal in] eternaling Hanmer 
(Thirlby conj.). 
68. you] you Fy. 
of her. her. So quoted by Sey- 
mour. er: go. Seymour conj. 
[Exit.] Exit Proculeius. Ff. 
69, 70. Gallus...... Proculeius.| As 
in Pope. Prose in Ff. 
69. [Exit Gallus.] Theobald. om. Ff. 
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SCENE 1.] 


To second Proculeius ? 
All, 
Ces. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Dolabella ! 
Let him alone, for I remember now 


How he’s employ’d: he shall in time be ready, 
Go with me to my tent; where you shall see 
How hardly I was drawn into this war ; 

How calm and gentle I proceeded still 

In all my writings: go with me, and see 


What I can show in this. 


ScENE II. 


Alexandria. 


[Exeunt. 


The monument. 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, avd IRAS, 


Cleo. 


My desolation does begin to make 


Fe better life: “Wis paltry to be Ceasar; 

Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave, 
A minister of her will: and it is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dug, 
The beggar’s nurse and Cesar’s, 


Enter, to the gates of the monument, PROCULEIUS, GALLUS, and 
Soldiers. 


Pro. 


yo. All.] Ff. Agr. Mec. Malone. 
SCENE II.] Pope. SCENE VIII. 
Rowe. 
Alexandria.] Capell. 
The monument.] Rowe. 
and Ivas.] Capell. Iras and Mar- 
dian. Ff. Iras, Mardian, and Seleu- 
cus. Rowe. Iras, Mardian, and Seleu- 
cus, above. Theobald. 
6. accidents] accedents F,. accident 
_ Anon, conj. 
change] chance Warburton con). 
(withdrawn). change; Ludls wearied 
nature to a sound repose Warburton, 
putting Which...dug in parentheses. 
7,8. Which...The| Which makes 


Czesar sends greeting to the Queen of Egypt, 


us sleep, nor palate more the dug O the 
Hanmer. 
7. palates| Theobald. padlates F,. 
pallats FF 3F 4. 
palates...dug| quillets more the 
tongue Becket con). 
dug| dugg Theobald (Warbur- 
ton). dung Ff. tongue Nicholson conj. 
wrong Cartwright conj. doom Bailey 
conj. 
8. nurse] curse Bailey conj. 
Enter...soldiers.] Malone, after 
Capell. Enter Proculeius. Ff. Enter 
Proculeius, and Gallus, below. Han- 
mer. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACTVe 


And bids thee study on what fair demands 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. 


Cleo. What’s thy name? 
Pro. My name is Proculeius. 
Cleo. Antony 


Did tell me of you, bade me trust you, but 

I do not greatly care to be deceived, 

That have no use for trusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him, 
That majesty, to keep decorum, must 

No less beg than a kingdom: if he please 

To give me conquer'd Egypt for my son, 

He gives me so much of mine own as I 

Will kneel to him with thanks. 

Pro. Be of good cheer; 
You're fall’n into a princely hand; fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 

Who is so full of grace that it flows over 

On all that need. Let me report to him 

Your sweet dependency, and you shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 

Cleo. Pray you, tell him 
I am his fortune’s vassal and I send him 
The greatness he has got. I hourly learn 
A doétrine of obedience, and would gladly 
Look him 7’ the face. 

IER This I'll report, dear lady. 
Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 
Of him that caused it. 


11, 12, 28. Cleo.] Cleo. [within. You are Capell. 


Malone. 26. dependency] dependacie F ,. 
12. My] May ¥,. 28. o.|\ too. FF. 
16. gueen| Queece ¥,. 29. send him] bend to Hanmer. 
20. as] and Mason conj. lend him Anon. con}. 
21. kneel| kneel for Hanmer. 34. caused it.| causd it. Fare you 
thanks| thanks for Keightley well.—“‘ Hark, Gallus !” Capell, con- 
(Capell conj.). tinuing lines 35, 36 You...come to 


22. Youre] Rowe. V’are Ff.  Proculeius. 
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SCENE 1] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Gal. You see how easily she may be surprised. 
[Here Proculeius and two of the Guard ascend the 


monument by a ladder placed against a window, 


and, having descended, come behind Cleopatra. 
Some of the Guard unbar and open the gates. 


Guard her till Caesar come. PEE ae, 
Tras. Royal queen! 
Char. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen! 
Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. [Drawing a dagger. 
Pro. 


Hold, worthy lady, hold: 


[Seizes and disarms her. 
Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 


Relieved, but not betray’d. 
Cleo. 


What, of death too, 


That rids our dogs of languish ? 


Pro. 


Cleopatra, 


Do not abuse my master’s bounty by 
The undoing of yourself: let the world see 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 


Will never let come forth. 
Cleo. 


35, 30. Gal. Vou...come.] Malone. 
Pro. You...come. F, Char. Youve... 
come. FFF 4. Char. You...surpris d. 
Pro. Guard...come. Pope. Gall. You 
...surprizad, Pro. Guard...come. Theo- 
bald. Johnson continues both lines to 
Proculeius, marking them as ‘ Aside.’ 

35. Gal. You...surprised| Continued 
to Proculeius after £7zeel’d zo line 28, 
Johnson conj., who marks it ‘ Aside 
to Gallus.’ 

- [Here...gates.] Malone, from 
Plutarch. [Here Gallus, and Guard, 
ascend the Monument by a ladder, 
and enter at a back-window. Theo- 
bald, after line 34. Transferred by 
Johnson. [Exit Proculeius. Gallus 
maintains converse with Cleopatra. 
Re-enter, into the monument, from be- 
hind, Proculeius, and Soldiers, hastily. 
Capell, after line 36. Omitted in Ff. 

36. [To Proculeius and the Guard. 


Where art thou, death? 


Malone. 
come] comes So quoted in John- 
son’s note. 

[Exit.] Exit Gallus. Malone. 
Exit (i.e. Proculeius). Steevens (1778). 
om. Ff. 

37. Royal| O royal Theobald. 
39. [Drawing a dagger.] Theo- 
bald. om. Ff. 

[Seizes and disarms her.] Ma- 
lone. om. Ff. The Monument is 
open’d; Proculeius rushes in and dis- 
arms the Queen. Theobald. Staying 
her. Capell. 

41. Relieved| Bereav'd Warburton. 

41, 42. What...languish ?| Divided 
as by Capell. One line in Ff. 

languish| anguish Johnson 

conj. 

42, 43. Cleopatra,...by| Divided as 
by Capell. One line in Ff. 

42.  Cleopatra,| om. Pope. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT V. 


Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars ! 


Pyo. 
Cleo. 


O, temperance, lady ! 


Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, sir ; 


If idle talk will once be necessary, 
I'll not sleep neither: this mortal house I'll ruin, 


Do Cesar what he can. 


Know, sir, that I 


Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court, 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 


Of dull Octavia. 


Shall they hoist me up 


And show me to the shouting varletry 


Of censuring Rome? 


Rather a ditch in Egypt 


Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus' mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! rather make 

My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 


And hang me up in chains! 


Pro. 


You do extend 


These thoughts of horror further than you shall 


Find cause in Cesar. 


Enter DOLABELLA. 


Dol. 


Proculeius, 


What thou hast done thy master Cesar knows, 
And he hath sent for thee: for the queen, 


47. come! come, come,| conte; Come, 
come, F,F,. come: Come, F3F 4. come: 
Oh! come, Rowe. 

a qgueen| the queen Rowe. 

49, 50. Si7,...mecessary, | Mitford 
would transpose these lines. 

so. Jf...necessary,| Put in paren- 
theses by Singer. 

talk| FF 4. tatke F,F,. time 
Warburton. 

necessary| accessary Wanmer. 
necessary, I'll not so much as syllable 
a word; Malone conj. xecessary, I 
will not speak; if sleep be necessary, 
Ritson conj. 

51. steep] speak Capell. 


56. varletry| Hanmer. Varlotarie 
F,. Varlotry FF3F 4. 

57. Lgypt] Egypt. F,. 

58. wnto] to Hanmer. 

59. stark naked | starke-nak’d FF. 
stark nak'd F3¥F 4. 

60. nto] unto Grimes conj. 

61. high pyramides] F,F,. 
pyramids F3F 4. 
Hanmer. 

63. further| farther Capell. 

64. cause] cause for it Capell. 
SCENE 111. Warburton, ~ 
sent] sent me Keightley (Dyce). 
Jor the queen) ¥,. as for the 
queen FF 3F 4. 


high 
highest pyramid 
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SCENE 11.] ANTONV AND CLEOPATRA. 


I'll take her to my guard. 
Tey ; 


So, Dolabella, 


It shall content me best: be gentle to her. 
| Zo Cleo.| To Cesar I will speak what you shall please, 


If you'll employ me to him. 
Cleo. 


Dol. 
Cleo. 
Dol. 
Cleo. 


I cannot tell. 


Say, I would die. 
[Exeunt Proculeius and Soldiers. 
Most noble empress, you have heard of me? 


Assuredly you know me. 
No matter, sir, what I have heard or known. 


You laugh when boys or women tell their dreams ; 


Is’t not your trick? 
Dol. 
Cleo. 


I understand not, madam. 
I dream’d there was an emperor Antony : 


O, such another sleep, that I might see 


But such another man! 
Dol. 
Cleo. 


If it might please ye— 
His face was as the heavens; and therein stuck 


A sun and moon, which kept their course and lighted 


The little O, the earth. 
Dol. 
Cleo. 


Most sovereign creature,— 
His legs bestrid the ocean: his rear’d arm 


Crested the world: his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends ; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 


He was as rattling thunder. 


For his bounty, 


There was no winter in’t; an autumn ’twas 


69. [To Cleo.] Hanmer. 
Owe [Po eUnitereee Soldiers. ] Capell. 


Exeunt...Gallus. Hanmer. Exit Pro- 
culeius. Ff, after 4272. 
41. me?|Capell. me. Ff. 


72. you know me] you have Capell’s 
version. : 

76, 94. dream'd) Steevens (1778). 
dreampt F,F,. dreamt F3¥ 4. 

78. yée,—] ye— Rowe. ye. Ff. 
you,— Capell. 

81. O, the] Steevens. o’ th’ F,F,. 
oth’? F3F4. O o th’ Theobald. od 


o th’? Hanmer. 
creature,—| creature— Rowe. 
creature. Ff. 
83. Crested] Clefted Jackson conj. 
83, 84. vorce... friends] voice was 
that of all The tuned spheres, and 
propertied to friends Becket conj. 
84. and that] when that Theobald. 
addrest Anon. conj. 
Jriends| foes Jackson conj. 
87. azutumn twas] Theobald (Theo- 
bald and Thirlby conj.).  Azthony it 
was F{ (Anthony in italics). 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


[ACT V. 


That grew the more by reaping: his delights 

Were dolphin-like; they show’d his back above 

The element they lived in: in his livery 

Walk’d crowns and crownets; realms and islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket. 


Dol. 


Cleopatra,— 


Cleo. Think you there was, or might be, such a man 


As this I dream’d of ? 
Dol. 


Gentle madam, no. 


Cleo. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But if there be, or ever were, one such, 
It’s past the size of dreaming: nature wants stuff 
To vie strange forms with fancy ; yet to imagine 
An Antony, were nature’s piece ’gainst fancy, 


Condemning shadows quite. 
Dol. 


Hear me, good madam. 


Your loss is as yourself, great ; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight: would I might never 
O’ertake pursued success, but I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 


My very heart at root. 
Cleo. 


I thank you, sir. 


Know you what Cesar means to do with me? 
Dol. Yam loath to tell you what I would you knew. 


Cleo. 
Dol. 
Cleo. 


89. his back] their back Hanmer. the 
back Keightley. their backs Bailey con). 
gi. crownets| coronets Pope. 
qwere| FP, om. F,F3F4. 


92. Cleopatra,—] Cleopatra — 
Rowe. Cleopatra. Ff. 
96. or] F3F4. vor F,F,. 


07. J@s|F,. Zs F{F3F 4 
98. imagine) form Hanmer. 
99. were] was Capell conj. 
piece| piece, F3F 4. peece, FF. 
prize Theobald (Warburton). 
fancy Fancy’s Keightley. 
104. smites|Capell. suztes F,F,. 
suits F3F 4. shoots Pope. 


Nay, pray you, sir,— 
Though he be honourable,— 
He’ll lead me then in triumph? 


107. Lam] lm Pope. 
what [would | Pope. what, I 
would Ff. 

108. s77,—] Steevens (1778). 
Capell. sir. Ff. 

honourable, —| honourable— 
Pope. honourable. Ff. 

109, 110. He’//...will;| One line 
in Hanmer. 

1o9—113. He'll... Arise] As three 
lines, ending w//;...gucen...arisé, in 
Steevens (1793). 

tog. zhex] om. Warburton. 

triumph?) Pope. triumph. Ff. 
triumph: Capell. 
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SCENE IL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 143 


Dol. Madam, he will; I know’t. 
[Flourish and shout within: ‘Make way there: Cesar!’ 110 


Enter CESAR, GALLUS, PROCULEIUS, M&CENAS, SELEUCUS, and 
others of his Train. 
Ces. Which is the Queen of Egypt? 
Dol, It is the emperor, madam. [Cleopatra kneels. 
Ces. Arise, you shall not kneel: 
I pray you, rise; rise, Egypt. 
Cleo. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus; my master and my lord Lis 
I must obey. 
C@s. Take to you no hard thoughts: 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
Cleo. Sole sir 0’ the world, 
I cannot project mine own cause so well 120 
To make {t clear; but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
Have often shamed our sex. 
C@s. Cleopatra, know, 
We will extenuate rather than enforce: 
If you apply yourself to our intents, 125 
Which towards you are most gentle, you shall find 
A benefit in this change, but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty by taking 
Antony’s course, you shall bereave yourself 
Of my good purposes and put your children 130 
To that destruction which I’ll guard them from 
If thereon you rely. I’ll take my leave. 


110. [Flourish...Train.] See note — ¢hws, in Ff. 


(VII). 116. must] F,. much F,F3F4. 
SCENEIII. Pope. SCENE IV. 120. project | parget Hanmer. proc- 
Warburton. tery Warburton. 
113. Czs.] Cees. [ito Cle. raising 129. Axtony’s] Antonius’ Anon. 
her. Capell. conj. 
114—116. Szr...obey.] Divided as yourself | you selfe F,. 


by Pope. Two lines, the first ending 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPA WIR 


[ACT V. 


Cleo, And may, through all the world: 'tis yours ; and 


we, 


Your scutcheons and your signs of conquest, shall 


Hang in what place you please. 


Here, my good lord. 


Ces. You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra. 
Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate and jewels, 
I am possess’d of: ’tis exactly valued, 
Not petty things admitted. Where’s Seleucus? 


Sel. 


Here, madam. 


Cleo. This is my treasurer: let him speak, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reserved 
To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 


Sel, Madam, 


I had rather seal my lips than to my peril 


Speak that which is not. 
Cleo. 


What have I kept back? 


Sel, Enough to purchase what you have made known. 


C@s. 
Your wisdom in the deed. 
Cleo. 


See, Cesar! 


Nay, blush not, Cleopatra; I approve 


O, behold, 


How pomp is follow’d! mine will now be yours, 

And, should we shift estates, yours would be mine. 

The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 

Even make me wild. O slave, of no more trust 

Than love that’s hired! What, goest thou back? thou 


shalt 


Go back, I warrant thee ; but I'll catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings: slave, soulless villain, dog! 


O rarely base! 


135. Jord.] lord,— Keightley. 
136. ix all for] of all, Rowe 
(ed. 2). 


137. brief of| Pope. breefe: of F,. 
briefe: of F,. brief: of F3F 4. 

138. valued] F3F4. valewed FF ,. 

139. WVot...admitted| Not ... omit- 
ted Theobald. JVo...... omitted P. A. 
Daniel con}. 

144—146. Madam,...not.| Divided 
as by Capell, after Hanmer. Two 
lines, the first ending /pes, in Ff. 

144. Madam,| om. Hanmer. 


145. seal) Ba. seale 
F3. see? Johnson. 

149. See, Cesar! O, behold,| Caesar! 
behold Hanmer. 

150. follow’d] Pope. followed Ff. 

154. back?] Rowe (ed. 2). Jacke, 
F,F,. back, F3F 4. 

156. soulless villain] Pope. sozle- 
lesse, villain ¥ FF 3. 
lain F 4. 

[Striking him. Johnson. 
ing at him. Capell. 


seclé FF ,. 


soul-less, vil- 
fly- 


135 


140 


145 


150 


155 


SCENE 11] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


C@s. 
Cleo. 


Good queen, let us entreat you. 
O Cesar, what a wounding shame is this, 


That thou, vouchsafing here to visit me, 

Doing the honour of thy lordliness 

To one so meek, that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by 

Addition of his envy! Say, good Cesar, 

That I some lady trifles have reserved, 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal; and say, 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia and Ofavia, to induce 


Their mediation ; 
With one that I have bred ? 
Beneath the fall I have. 


must I be unfolded 
The gods! it smites me 
[Zo Seleucus| Prithee, go hence; 


Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the ashes of my chance: wert thou a man, 
Thou wouldst have mercy on me. 


C@s. 


Forbear, Seleucus. 
[Exit Seleucus. 


145 


160 


165 


170 


Cleo. Be it known, that we, the greatest, are misthought 175 
For things that others do, and when we fall, 
We answer others’ merits in our name, 


Are therefore to be pitied. 
Ces. 


157. you.] you. [interposing. Ca- 
pell. 

158. O] om. Johnson (1771). 

161. meek] weak Theobald. mean 
Capell. 

164. ady trifles}] Hyphened in F, 
F3F 4. 

170. With] By Rowe (ed. 2). Of 
Capell. 


bred ?| Rowe. bred: Ff. 
The gods!) Ye gods! Singer, 
ed. 2 (Collier MS.). 
171. [To Seleucus] Johnson. 
172. spzrits] spirit Keightley (S. 
Walker conj. and Collier MS.). 
173. my chance) mischance Han- 
mer. zy cheeks Warburton conj. (with- 


VOL. IX. 


Cleopatra, 


drawn), zy change S. Walker conj. 
174. [Exit Seleucus.] Capell. om. 
ibe 
Be it| Be’t Pope. 
the greatest] at greatest John- 
son conj. 
177. We] And Heath conj. 
Wf aRSH. Are] Malone. 
answer others merits, in our name Are 


answer... 


Ff. answer others merits, in our names 
Ave Rowe. 
our name; 


answer others’ merits in 
Are Johnson. answer 
names; Are 
Heath conj. pander others merits with 
our names, And Hanmer. answer. 
Others’ merits, in our names Are 
Warburton, 


others merits in our 


10; 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. ice’ 


Not what you have reserved, nor what acknowledged, 
Put we i’ the roll of conquest: still bet yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure, and believe 
C-esar’s no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be cheer’d; 
Make not your thoughts your prisons: no, dear queen 
For we intend so to dispose you as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed, and sleep: 
Our care and pity is so much upon you 
That we remain your friend ; and so, adieu. 
Cleo. My master, and my lord! 
C@s. 


180 


185 


Not so. Adieu. 
(Flourish. Exeunt Cesar and his train. 
Cleo. Hewords me, girls, he words me, that I should not 19° 
Be noble to myself: but, hark thee, Charmian. 
[ Whispers Charmian. 
Tras. Finish, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 
Cleo. Hie thee again: 
I have spoke already, and it is provided ; 
Go put it to the haste. 


Char. Madam, I will. 195 


Re-enter DOLABELLA. 
Dol. Where is the queen ? 


Char. Behold, sir. [ Eatt. 
Cleo. Dolabella! 
Dol. Madam, as thereto sworn by your command, 
180. de't] be it Capell. bald. om. Ff. 
182. prize] price Anon. con}. 193. agaiz] amain Theobald conj. 
183. sold] hold Anon. con]. (withdrawn). 
184. prisons] poison Hanmer (ed. 195. [Exit Charmian. Hanmer. 
1). prison Hanmer (ed. 2). going. Capell. 
189. [Flourish.] F,. om. BLF3F 4 Re-enter...] Capell. Enter... 
Exeunt Ceesar...] Exeunt Cee- Ff. 


sar, Dolabella, and Train. Capell. 

190. SCENE V. Pope (a misprint). 
ScENE Iv. Hanmer. 

190, 191. He...Charmian.] As in 
Hanmer. Three lines, ending 772,... 
my selfe...Charmian, in Ff. 

192. [Whispers Charmian. ] Theo- 


196. There is] Pope. Where's Ff. 
Char.] Ff. Iras. Hanmer. 
[Exit.] Exit Charmian. Ca- 
pell. Exit Charmian (after 7 will, line 
195). Theobald. om. Ff. 
Dolabella!| Theobald. Dola- 
bella. Ff. Dolabella? Capell. 


SCENE 11.] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Which my love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this: Cesar through Syria 


Intends his journey, and within three days 


200 


You with your children will he send before: 
Make your best use of this: I have perform’d 
Your pleasure and my promise. 


Cleo. 
I shall remain your debtor. 
Dol. 


Cleo. 


Dolabella, 


I your servant. 
Adieu, good queen; I must attend on Cesar. 
Farewell, and thanks. 


205 


[Exit Dolabella. 


Now, Iras, what think’st thou? 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 
In Rome, as well as I: mechanic slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules and hammers, shall 


Uplift us to the view: in their thick breaths, 


Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded 
And forced to drink their vapour. 


Tras. 


Cleo. 


The gods forbid ! 


Nay, ’tis most certain, Iras: saucy li€tors 


Will catch at us like strumpets, and scald rhymers 


Ballad us out o’ tune: the quick comedians 


rs) 
4 
(St 


Extemporally will stage us and present 

Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 


I’ the posture of a whore. 
[ras. 
Cleo. Nay, that’s certain. 


203, 204. Dolabella...debtor.| Di- 
vided as by Pope. One line in Ff. 

206. Favewell...thou ?| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 

[Exit Dolabella.] Capell. Exit. 

Ff, after Cesar, line 205. 

207. shalt] shall F,. 

214. scald) F,¥F,. scall’d F3F4. 
stall’d Hanmer. 

215. Ballad| Ballads F,. 


O the good gods! 


) 
cS) 
Oo 


out o tune] out-o’-tune Theo- 
bald. owt a tune Ff. 

217. Alexandrian] F,. Alexandria 
FF 3F 4. 

219. squeaking Cleopatra 
squeaking Cleopatra Boy ¥,. 
ng-Cleopatra-Boy FF 3. 
Cleopatra-Boy ¥F 4. 

221. that’s] this zs Capell’s version. 


boy | 


squeak- 
Speaking 


LB 
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Ivas. Vl never see’t; for 1 am sure my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo. Why, that’s the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents. 


Re-enter CHARMIAN. 


Now, Charmian ! 225 
Show me, my women, like a queen: §0 fetch 
My best attires: I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony: sirrah Iras, go. 
Now, noble Charmian, we’ll dispatch indeed, 
And when thou hast done this chare I'll give thee leave —_230 
To play till doomsday. Bring our crown and all. 

[Exit Iras. A noise within. 

Wherefore’s this noise ? 


Enter a Guardsman. 


Guard. Here is a rural fellow 
That will not be denied your highness’ presence: 
He brings you figs. 
Cleo. Let him come in. [Exit Guardsman. 
What poor an instrument 235 
May do a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 


222. Lam] I’m Pope. 229. Now...indeed,| Put in paren- 
my| mine Fy. theses in Ff. 
223—225. Why... Charmian!] Di- 230. thou hast] Ff. thowast Pope. 
vided asin Rowe. Three lines, end- zhow’st Theobald. 
ing preparation, ...intents... Charman, 231. [Exit Iras. A noise within.] 
in Ff. Malone. A noyse within. Ff (noise 
224. to conquer] F,. conquer F, F,). Exit Tras. Charmian falls to 
B3F 4 adjusting Cleopatra’s Dress. Noise 
225. absurd] Ff. assurd Theo- within. Capell. 
bald. absolute Anon. conj. 232. Enter...) Ff Enter one of 
Re-enter...... ] Capell (after the Guard. Capell. 
Charmian). Enter...... TG ANiSye 235. Let...instrument] One line n 
Charmian in Rowe. Rowe. Two in Ff. 
227. Cydnus| Theobald. Cidnius 238, 241. [Exit Guardsman.] Ff. 
Rowe. Cidrus Ff. Exit Guard. Capell. 


228. sirrah Iras|F3¥ 4. serra [ras 235. What] F,. How F{F3F4. 
F,F,. Sirrah, [ras Johnson. 


SCENE I] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


My resolution’s placed, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 
Iam marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 


Re-enter Guardsman, with Clown bringing in a basket. 


Guard. This is the man. 

Cleo, Avoid, and leave him. [Exit Guardsman. 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not? 

Clown. Truly, I have him: but I would not be the party 
that should desire you to touch him, for his biting is im- 
mortal; those that do die of it do seldom or never recover. 

Cleo. Rememberest thou any that have died on’t ? 

Clown. Very many, men and women too. I heard of 
one of them no longer than yesterday: a very honest 
woman, but something given to lie; as a woman should not 
do, but in the way of honesty: how she died of the biting 
of it, what pain she felt: truly, she makes a very good 
report o’ the worm; but he that will believe all that they 
say, shall never be saved by half that they do: but this is 
most fallible, the worm’s an odd worm. 

Cleo. Get thee hence; farewell. 

Clown. I wish you all joy of the worm. 

[Setting down his basket. 

Cleo. Farewell. 

Clown. You must think this, look you, that the worm 
will do his kind. 

Cleo. Ay, ay; farewell. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted but in 


239. Jam] I’m Pope. 247. Rememberest] Dyce. Remem- 
marble-constant| Hyphened ber’ st Ff. 
by Capell. PBR, OAL, Chacon half] half...all 


240. Re-enter...] Edd. (Globe ed.). | Theobald (Warburton). 
Enter Guardsman, and Clowne. Ff. 255. fallible] falliable F ,. 
Enter Guardsman and Clown, with odd adder Collier MS. 
a Basket. Rowe. 257. [Setting...] Capell. om, Ff. 
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250 


C5) 
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the keeping of wise people, for indeed there is no goodness 
in the worm. 
Cleo. Take thou no care; it shall be heeded. — 265 
Clown. Very good. Give it nothing, I pray you, for it 
is not worth the feeding. 
Cleo. Will it eat me? 
Clown. You must not think Iam so simple but I know 
the devil himself will not eat a woman. I know that a 270 
woman is a dish for the gods, if ihe devil dress her not. 
But, truly, these same whoreson devils do the gods great 
harm in their women ; for in every ten that they make, the 
devils mar five. ’ 
Cleo. Well, get thee gone; farewell. 275 
Clown. Yes, forsooth: I wish you joy 0 the worm. 


| Bxtr. 
Re-enter IRAS with a robe, crown, &¢. 


Cleo. Give me my robe, put on my crown, I have 
Immortal longings in me: now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip: 
Yare, yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear 280 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Cesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 285 
I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. So; have you done? 
Come then and take the last warmth of my lips. 


265. thou] F,. om. F,F3F 4. 284. after wrath] Hyphened in 
269. Clown.] Cleo. F,. Rowe (ed. 2). 

274. five) nine Collier MS. [Goes to a Bed, or Sopha, 
2475. thee the ¥,. which she ascends ; her Women com- 
276. 0] of Capell. pose her on it: Iras sets the Basket, 


Re-enter...robe, crown, &c.] which she has been holding upon her 
Malone. Re-enter...robe, &c. Capell. own Am, by her. Capell. 
om. Ff. 287. life] earth Theobald conj. 
277. SCENE VI. Pope. SCENE V. (withdrawn). 
Hanmer. j So;] So, Ff. So— Rowe. 


SCENE IL] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Farewell, kind Charmian ; Iras, long farewell. 


[Kisses them. 


Have I the aspic in my lips? 


Lras falls and dies. 
Dost fall ? 


If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 

Which hurts, and is desired. Dost thou lie still ? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 


It is not worth leave-taking. 


Char. 


Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain, that I may say 


The gods themselves do weep! 


Cleo. 


This proves me base: 


If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 


Which is my heaven to have. 


Come, thou mortal wretch, 


[Zo an asp, which she applies to her breast. 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, 


Be angry, and dispatch. 


O, couldst thou speak, 


That I might hear thee call great Cesar ass 


Unpolicied ! 
Char. O eastern star! 
Cleo. 


Peace, peace! 


- Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 


That sucks the nurse asleep? 
Char. 


289. ras] [Applying an asp to 
Iras.] Zras Anon. conj. (Gent. Mag. 
Xo) 

[Kisses...] Malone. 
them. Iras falls. Capell. 
them. Hanmer. om. Ff. 

[Applying the Asp. Rowe. 
See note (VIII). 

290. [To Iras. Pope. 
who falls down. Hanmer. 


Kissing 


Kissing 


To Iras, 


294. vanishest| vanguishest Rowe 
(ed. 2). 

295. Jleave-taking|¥ ,. leave taking 
FF 3F 4. 


[Iras dies. Pope. 


O, break! O, break! 


208. first meet] first meete F,. 
proves FF 3F 4. approves Rowe. first 
should meet Collier MS. (erased). 

curled] cursed F 4. 

300. hoz] om. Pope. 
[iovansaspee ] To the ser- 
pent. Pope. To the Asp; applying 
it to her Breast. Capell. om. Ff. 

301. zutrinsicate] intrinsecate Ca- 
pell’s Errata. 

302. [stirring it. Capell. 

304, 305. That... Unpolicied!| Di- 
vided as by Pope. One line in Ff. 

307. asleep? Rowe (ed. 2). asleepe. 
I Gane, Walivic 


to 
Ke) 
Ou 


2) 
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Cleo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle; — 
O Antony !—Nay, I will take thee too: 
[Applying another asp to her arm. 
What should I stay— [Dies 310 
Char. In this vile world? So, fare thee well. 
Now boast thee, death, in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel’d. Downy windows, close ; 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown’s awry ; 315 
I'll mend it, and then play. 


Enter the Guard, rushing i. 


First Guard. Where is the queen? 


Char. Speak softly, wake her not. 

First Guard. Cesar hath sent— 

Char. Too slow a messenger. 
[Applies an asp. 


O, come apace, dispatch: I partly feel thee. 
First Guard. Approach, ho! All’s not well: Czesar’s 
beguiled. 320 
Sec. Guard. There’s Dolabella sent from Cesar; call 
him. 
First Guard. What work is here! Charmian, is this 
well done? 


308. gentle,—] gentle— Capell. Guard rustling in, and Dolabella. Ff. 


gentle. Ff. 317. Where is] Hanmer. Where's 

309—311. Nay...stay— Char. Zn] FF3F4. Wheres F,. 

Char. Way...stay 2 Long MS. 318. sent—] Rowe. sent¥,. sent. 

309. [Applying...] Theobald. om. FoOF3E4- 

Ff. To Charmian. Anon. conj. [Applies...] Charmian applys 

310. What] Why Collier MS. the Asp. Pope. Charmian and Iras 

[Dies.] F3Fy Dyes. F,F,. apply the Asp. Rowe. om. FE. 
Falls on a bed and dies. Malone. 320. Approach...... beguiled.| One 

311. vile] Capell. wélde F,F,. line in Theobald. Two in Ff. 
wild F3¥4. wild Steevens conj. wide BoD. | Vihabanr done?| One line in 
Collier conj. wed Nicholson conj. Rowe. Two in Ff. 

318. crowns awry] Pope. crowns here! Charmian, is| here?— 
awry Rowe (ed. 2). crownesawayF, Charmian, 1s Capell. heere Char- 
F,. crowns away ¥3F 4. mian? Is F,. here Charmian? Is F,. 

316. play.| Capell. play— Ff. here, Charmian? Is F3¥F 4. 


Enter...] Rowe. Enter the 


SCENE I] ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 


Ah, soldier ! [Dies. 325 


Re-enter DOLABELLA. 


Dol. How goes it here? 
Sec. Guard. All dead. 
IDO, Cesar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: thyself art coming 
To see perform’d the dreaded act which thou 
So sought’st to hinder. 
[| Within. ‘A way there, a way for Cesar!’ 


Re-enter CASAR and his train. 


Dol. O sir, you are too sure an augurer ; 
That you did fear is done. 
C@s. Bravest at the last, 
She levell’d at our purposes, and being royal 
Took her own way. The manner of their deaths? 
I do not see them bleed. 
Dol. Who was last with them? 
first Guard. A simple countryman, that brought her 
figs: 
This was his basket. 
C@s. Poison’d then. 
First Guard. O Cesar, 
This Charmian lived but now; she stood and spake: 
I found her trimming up the diadem 


33° 


335 


325. soldier!| soldiers !— Rowe. Ff (Train, F3F4). 
[Dies.] Charmian dyes. Ff 330. 00] two F,. 
(dies Fy). Charmian and Iras Die. 331. the last] last Pope. 
Rowe. 332. purposes] purpose Pope. 
Re-enter...] Dyce. Enter... Ff. 333. their deaths?| Rowe. their 


329. [Within.] Capell. All. Ff. deaths, F,F,F3. her deaths? Fy. 
A way there, a way) F,F,. 335. er] hir F,. 
Make way there, make way F3F 4. 338, 339. diadem On...mistress ;] 


Make way there, way Hanmer. A way 
there, way Capell. 

INe-entenesrae: j/ Dyce. Enter, 
Cesar and all his Traine, marching. 


diadem On...mistress, Pope. diadem ; 
On...mistris F,, diadem; On...mis- 
tris, F,. diadem, On...... mistris, F3. 
diadem, On...mistriss, F 4. 


154 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. [ACT Y- 


On her dead mistress; tremblingly she stood, 
And on the sudden dropp’d. 

C@s. O noble weakness! 
If they had swallow’d poison, ’twould appear 
By external swelling: but she looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 


In her strong toil of grace. 
Dol. Here, on her breast, 


There is a vent of blood, and something blown: 
The like is on her arm. 

FirstGuard. This is an aspic’s trail: and these fig-leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

C@s. Most probable 
That so she died; for her physician tells me 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Take up her bed, 

And bear her women from the monument : 

She shall be buried by her Antony: 

No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 

A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 

Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall 
In solemn show attend this funeral, 

And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity. 


340 


345 


309 


360 


[Exeunt. 


_..such... Vile, in FE 
347- zs| lds om. FF 3F 4. 


342. By] By some Capell conj., 
reading By...Jooks as one line. 


external| extern S. Walker 
con). 
346. [pointing to the Floor. Ca- 
pell. 
347—349. This...JVile.] Divided as 
by Johnson. Three lines, ending ¢razle, 


aspic’s| Aspickes F. Aspects 
FF3F 4. 
348. leaves] voids Bailey con}. 
349. caves} F{F3F4. canes IB 
canes Barry conj. eaves Anon. conj. 
362. [Exeunt.] Exeunt omnes. FE 


INOW ES: 


INGOWND, 


I. Except Acfus Primus, Scena Prima at the beginning, there 
are no indications in the Folios of any division into Act or Scene. 


Nore II. 


I, 2.57. Inthe Folios the passage is printed thus : 


‘Char. Our worser thoughts Heauens mend. 
Alexas. Come, his Fortune, &c.’ 


as if the remainder of the speech were spoken by Alexas. The error 
was unnoticed by Rowe, and by Pope in his first edition. In his 
second edition he omitted the word ‘ Alexas,’ continuing the rest of the 
speech to Charmian. The right correction was first suggested by 
Theobald in his Shakespeare Restored, p.157. The MS. correétor of 


Dr Long’s second Folio gives the speech ‘Come, his fortune, &c.’ 
to lras. 


NOTE III. 


I. 2. 95—I00. The arrangement adopted in our text was first 
given by Steevens (1793). 


The first Folio has: 
‘ Labtenus (this 1s stiffe-newes) 
Hath with his Parthian Force 
Extended Asia: from Euphrates his conquering 


Banner shooke, from Syria to Lydia, 
And to Ionia, whil’st—’ 


The arrangement and punctuation are the same in the later Folios, 
and substantially in Rowe. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Pope reads thus : 
‘ Labienus (this is stiff news) 
Hath, with his Parthian force, extended Asza; 
From Euphrates his conquering banner shook, 
From Syria to Lydia, and Tonia; 
Whilst—’ 
He is followed by Theobald, Warburton, and Johnson; and also 
by Steevens 1773, 1778, Rann and Malone, except that the latter 


restore ‘and Zo Ionia.’ 


Hanmer reads as follows : 
‘ Labienus 
Hath, with his Parthian force, thro’ extended Asza, 
His conqu’ring banner from Euphrates shook 
And Syria, to Lydia and Ionia ; 
Whilst—’ 


Capell has: 


* Labienus 
(This is stiff news) 
Hath with his Parthian force, through extended Asza, 


From Ezphrates his conquering banner shook, 
From Syria, to Lydia, and Ionia; 
Whilst—’ 


In his own copy he has struck out with a pen the words ‘This is 
stiff news,’ and in the play as adapted by him for the stage these 
words are omitted. 


Mr Keightley reads: 
‘Labienus 
—This is stiff news—hath, with his Parthian force, 
Extended Asia from Euphrates, and 
His conquering banner shook, from Syria 
To Lydia, and to Ionia; whilst—’ 


NoTE IV. 


II. 3. 39. Johnson says: “The modern editions read, ‘Beat mine, 
in whoop’d at odds’.” No edition we know of reads thus. In Steevens’ 
and all subsequent editions Johnson’s note is repeated, ‘whoop’d 
at’ being hyphened. This is Capell’s reading. 


NODES. I 


or 
| 


INOME VE 


II. 7. 126, 127. The first Folio, followed substantially by the 
others, has: 


‘Eno. Take heed you fall not AZexas: Ile not on shore, 
No to my Cabin: &c.’ 


Rowe reads: 
‘Eno. Take heed you fall not. 


Men. (ll not on Shoar. 
No, to my Cabin—&c.’ 


Pope has: 


‘Eno. Take heed you fall not, Menas. 
Men. ll not on shoar. 


No, to my cabin—&c.’ 


Johnson followed Rowe, and Steevens (1778, 1785) adopted Capell’s 
reading, omitting however the stage-direction ‘Exeunt, &c.’ Capell’s 
readings and stage-direction were adopted without alteration by Malone 
and Steevens (1793). 


In his edition of 1773 Steevens printed as follows: 


‘Eno. ‘Take heed you fall not, Menas: 
I’ll not on shore. 


Men. No, to my cabin.—&c.’ 


NOTE VI. 


Iv. 4.5—8. In this passage we have adopted Malone’s arrange- 
ment and reading, which are really those suggested by Capell in his 
Notes. The first Folio, followed substantially by the rest, has: 


“Cleo. Nay, He helpe too, Azthony. 

What’s this for? Ah let be, let be, thou art 

The Armourer of my heart: False, false: This, this, 
Sooth-law Ile helpe: Thus it must bee.’ 


Rowe, Pope, Theobald and Warburton follow the Folios. 


Hanmer reads: 


‘Cleo. Nay, I'll help too. 
Ant. What’s this for? ah, let be, let be, thou art 
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The armourer of my heart ; false, false ; this, this. 
Cleo. Sooth-la I’ll help: thus it must ber 


Johnson, Capell, and Steevens in his earlier editions, follow Han- 
mer. Steevens (1793) and subsequent editors follow Malone. 


Note VII. 


v. 2. 11. The first Folio reads the passage thus : 


‘Dol. Madam he will, I know’t. Flourish. 


Enter Proculeius, Cesar, Gallus, Mecenas, 
and others of his Traime. 


All. Make way there C@sa7.’ 
The later Folios omit /Vouwrish. 
Rowe gave Czesar his proper precedence in the stage-direction. 


Pope reads thus: 


‘Dol. Madam, he will, I know't. 
All. Make way there—Cesar. 


ScENE III. 


Enter Czesar, Gallus, Meczenas, Proculeius and Attendants, 


Capeil has: 
S Dial Madam, he will; I know it. 
within. Make way there,—Ce@sar. 


Enter C&SaAR, and Train of Romans, 
and SELEUCUS.’ 


He has been followed, substantially, by Malone and other editors. 
Mr Dyce restored the Flourish. 


NoTE VIII. 


y. 2. 289. Rowe supposed Charmian and Iras to apply the asp 
together after the entrance of the guard. It is by no means clear 
whom he conceived Cleopatra to be addressing in lines 290—295, not 
who was the ‘she’ referred to in line 298. 


Steevens imagined that Iras, unseen by Cleopatra, had put her 
hand into the basket for the asp to bite. But the context implies that 
the cause of her death was grief at the leave-taking. 


DRAMATIS PERSON’. 


CYMBELINE, king of Britain. 

CLOTEN, son to the Queen by a former husband. 

PostHuMuUS LEONATUS, a gentleman, husband to Imogen. 
BELARIUS, a banished lord, disguised under the name of Morgan. 
GUIDERIUS, } sons to Cymbeline, disguised under the names of 
ARVIRAGUS, j Polydore and Cadwal, supposed sons to Morgan, 
PHILARIO, friend to Posthumus, ene: 

IACHIMO, friend to Philario, 

Carus Luctus, general of the Roman forces. 

PISANIO, servant to Posthumus. 

CORNELIUS, a physician. 

A Roman Captain. 

Two British Captains. 

A Frenchman, friend to Philario. 

Two Lords of Cymbeline’s court. 

Two Gentlemen of the same. 

Two Gaolers. 


Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 
IMOGEN, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen. 
HELEN, a lady attending on Imogen. 


Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, a Soothsayer, a Dutchman, 
a Spaniard, Musicians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Messengers, 
and other Attendants. 


Apparitions. 


ScENE: Britain: Rome. 


1 DRAMATIS PERSON] First given, imperfectly, by Rowe. 


Cy WEEE rN EE. 


AC Tae. 


SCENE I. Britain. 


The garden of Cymbeline’s palace. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


First Gent. 
bloods 


You do not meet a man but frowns: our 


No more obey the heavens than our courtiers 


Still seem as does the king. 


Sec. Gent. 
First Gent. 
whom 


ACT I. SCENE I.] See note (1). 
Britain. ...... palace.] A Palace. 
Rowe. Cymbeline’s Palace in Bri- 
tain. Pope. A Part of the royal 
Garden to Cymbeline’s Palace. Capell. 
The Garden behind Cymbeline’s Pa- 
lace. Malone. 

1. First Gent.] 1. Gent. Ff. 

I, 2. You...courtiers| Two lines 
in Rowe. Three, ending frowzes... 
heavens...courtiers: in Ff. 

1. bloods] looks Hanmer. 
Warburton. 

2. Mo more] Not more Becket conj. 

heavens] heart evn Hanmer. 
queen's Wellesley conj., reading the 
rest with Fy, 

heavens...... courtiers| heavens, 
they are courtiers; Theobald conj. 
(withdrawn). 
Coleridge conj. heavens then : oui cour- 


VOL. IX. 


brows 


heavens...countenamces 


But what’s the matter? 
His daughter, and the heir of ’s kingdom, 


tiers Bright con]. 
than| Than Fy, Then ¥ ,FF3. 
than our] then, our Jackson 
conj., reading drows with Warburton. 
and our Mitford conj. 

2, 3. courtiers Still] Boswell (Tyr- 
whitt conj.). courtiers: Still Ff. cour- 
tiers; But Rowe. courtiers’; Still 
Johnson. courtiers’ Still Steevens 
(1773). courtiers’, Still Steevens (1778). 
courtiers’ faces Still Keightley. 

courtiers...king| courtiers Mir- 
vor their master’s looks: their counte- 
nances Still seem, as doth the king’s 
S. Walker conj. courtiers’ — Still 
seemers—do the king’s Staunton. 

3. does the king] Knight (Tyrwhitt 
conj.). do's the kings Ff. do the king’s 
Hanmer, reading But with Rowe. 

Sec. Gent.] 2 Gent. Ff. 

4, &c. First Gent.] 1. Ff 


M 
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CYMBELINE. 


[ACT I. 


He purposed to his wife’s sole son—a widow 

That late he married—hath referr’d herself 

Unto a poor but worthy gentleman: she’s wedded ; 
Her husband banish’d; she imprison’d: all 

Is outward sorrow; though I think the king 


Be touch’d at very heatt. 
Sec. Gent. 
First Gent. 


That most desired the match: 


None but the king? 
He that hath lost her too: so is the queen, 


but not a courtier, 


Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 


Sec. Gent. 
First Gent. 


And why so? 


He that hath miss’d the princess is a thing 


Too bad for bad report: and he that hath her, 

T mean, that married her,—alack, good man _— 
And therefore banish’d, is a creature such 

As, to seek through the regions of the earth 

For one his like, there would be something failing 


In him that should compare. 


I do not think 


So fair an outward and such stuff within 


Endows a man but he. 
Sec. Gent. 
First Gent. 


You speak him far. 
I do extend him, sir, within himself, 


Crush him together rather than unfold 


His measure duly. 


Sec. Gent. 


6. referr'd] affied or assurd Lett- 
som con). 
7. Unto] To Capell. 
she’s wedded ;\ As in Ff. 
in a separate line by Pope. 


Put 
She’s 
e ra = - “ ) 
wed; Steevens con)., reading She’s 
...imprisow ad as one line. om. Mitford 


con). 
iy WAP So0cce: all] As one line in 
Keightley. 


8,9. all [s] Ad/’s Hanmer, ending the 
previous lines gevdleman.. imprison a. 

to, &c. Sec. Gent.] 2. Ff. 

14. looks] F3F 4. Jookes F,F,. look 


What’s his name and birth? 


Pope (ed. 2). S. Walker suspects a 
corruption here. 
hath\ but hath Pope. 
not] om. Pope (ed. 2). 
21. one his like,] Pope. one, his like ; 
F,. one, he like; FF 3. one, he likes ; F 4. 
24. but he) but him Rowe. 
far\ farre FF. fair F3F 4. 
25, 26. I do...Crush] I dont...sir ; 
within himself Crush Hanmer (War- 
burton). 
25. within) F,. which ¥{F3F4 
27. duly| Fy. dully F,F3F 4. fully 
Rowe. 


Io 


15 


25 


SCENE I.] 


First Gent. 


CYMBELINE. 


I cannot delve him to the root: his father 


Was call’d Sicilius, who did join his honour 
Against the Romans with Cassibelan, 

But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 

He served with glory and admired success, 
So gain’d the sur-addition Leonatus: 

And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
Two other sons, who in the wars o’ the time 
Died with their swords in hand; for which their father, 
Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being, and his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 


As he was born. 


The king he takes the babe 


To his proteétion, calls him Posthumus Leonatus, 
Breeds him and makes him of his bed-chamber: 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time 

Could make him the receiver of; which he took, 
As we do air, fast as ’twas minister’d, 

And in’s spring became a harvest: lived in court— 
Which rare it is to do—most praised, most loved: 
A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 

A glass that feated them, and to the graver 

A child that guided dotards; to his mistress, 

For whom he now is banish’d, her own price 
Proclaims how she esteem’d him and his virtue ; 
By her eleétion may be truly read 


What kind of man he is. 
Sec. Gent. 


29. join] F4. coyne Fy. joyne F,. 
joyn F3. win Jervis conj. gain Grant 
White (Jervis conj.). ear Anon. conj. 

honour] banner Steevens con). 

30. Cassibelan] Cassibulan F ,. 

37. 2] of’s Collier (Collier MS.). 

41. Leonatus] Omitted by Pope. 

43. to him] him to Reed (1803, 
1813, 18213). 

learnings] learning Steevens 
(1778, 1785). 

46. And in’s spring] Ff. 

Spring Pope. 


Elis 


and In his spring Ca- 


pell, ending line 45 and. [ns spring 


I honour him 


Long MS. 
lived] he liv’d Hanmer, read- 
ing the rest as Pope. 

49. feated| featur’'d Rowe. feared 
Johnson. 

50. vo] For Hanmer. 

52, 53. him...virtue; By] Capell. 
him and his virtue. By Pope. him; 
and his vertue By Ff, 

B35 Blo LBPococcn zs.] As in Rowe. 
One line in Ff. 

54—56. J...king?] Arranged as by 
Johnson. Two lines, the first ending 
report, in Ff. 

M 2 
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30 


35 


40 


50 


CYMBELINE. [ACT I. 


Even out of your report. But, pray you, tell me, 
Is she sole child to the king ? 
First Gent. His only child. 
He had two sons,—if this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it,—the eldest of them at three years old, 
I’ the swathing clothes the other, from their nursery 
Were stolen, and to this hour no guess in knowledge 
Which way they went. 
Sec. Gent. How long is this ago? 
First Gent. Some twenty yeats. 
Sec. Gent. That a king’s children should be so con- 
vey'd! 
So slackly guarded! and the search so slow, 
That could not trace them! 
First Gent. Howsoe’er ’tis strange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh’d at, 
Yet is it true, sir. 
Sec. Gent. I do well believe you. 
First Gent. We must forbear: here comes the gentle- 
man, 
The queen and princess. [Exeunt. 


Enter the Queen, POSTHUMUS avd IMOGEN. 


Queen. No, be assured you shall not find me, daughter, 
After the slander of most stepmothers, 
Evil-eyed unto you: you're my prisoner, but 
Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. For you, Posthumus, 
So soon as I can win the offended king, 
I will be known your advocate: marry, yet 


55. pray you,| Omitted by Pope. 67. és it] it es Hanmer (ed. 2). 
56. child. childe: F,. child? F, 68. the gentleman,| Omitted by 
Baby. Reed, reading We...princess as one 
59. clothes...other, from] Pointed line. 
as in Rowe. cloathes, the other from zo. Scena Secunda. Ff. Scene 
Ff (cloaths, F 4). continued in Rowe. 
63. That a| Strange! a Collier 72. Lvil-eyed| Lll-eyd Pope. 
MS. 


you re| Ff. sow ave Steevens. 


55 


60 


65 


ye) 


75 


SCENE I] _ CYMBELINE. 


The fire of rage is in him, and ’twere good 
You lean’d unto his sentence with what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you. 


Post. Please your highness, 
I will from hence to-day. 
Queen. You know the peril. 


I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections, though the king 
Hath charged you should not speak together. [Zexzt. 
Imo. O 
Dissembling courtesy! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds! My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father’s wrath; but nothing— 
Always reserved my holy duty—what 
His rage can do on me: you must be gone, 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again. 
Post. My queen! my mistress! 
O lady, weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man! I will remain 
The loyal’st husband that did e’er plight troth: 
My residence in Rome at one Philario’s, 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you send, 
Though ink be made of gall. 


Re-enter Queen. 


Queen. Be brief, I pray you: 
If the king come, I shall incur I know not 


83. O] Asin Capell. At the be- Philario’s] Rowe. Filorio’s ¥F , 
ginning of line 84 in Ff. Omitted F,. Alorio’s F3F 4. 
by Pope. tor. Re-enter...] Pope. Enter... 
95. Zhan] Fy. Then FF jF3. Ff. 


97. Rome] Rome's Keightley. 


80 


go 


100 
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CYMBELINE. [pAtesioaate 


How much of his displeasure. [Aszde] Yet I’ll move him 
To walk this way : I never do him wrong 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends ; 


Pays dear for my offences. 


[ee 


Post. Should we be taking leave 


As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The loathness to depart would grow. Adieu ! 


Imo. Nay, stay a little: 


Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 

Such parting were too petty. Look here, love; 
This diamond was my mother’s: take it, heart ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 


When Imogen is dead. 


Post. How, how! another? 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death! [Putting on the ying.| Remain, re- 


main thou here 
While sense can keep it on! 


And, sweetest, fairest, 


As I my poor self did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss, so in our trifles 
I still win of you: for my sake wear this ; 
It is a manacle of love; I'll place it 


Upon this fairest prisoner. 


[Putting a bracelet on her arm. 


Imo. O the gods! 


When shall we see again ? 


Enter CYMBELINE and Lords. 


Post. Alack, the king! 


103. [Aside] Rowe. om. Ff. 

105. does buy] buys off Hanmer. 

105, 106. znjuries,... Pays) injuries ; 
to be friends, Pays P. A. Daniel con}. 

106. [Exit.] Rowe. om. Ff. 

116. sear] F4. seave FFF 3. cere 
Grant White (Steevens conj.).  sea/ 
Singer, ed. 2 (Eccles conj.). 

jfrom\ for Capell con). 

117. bonds] brands Jervis con). 

bands Grant White. 


om. Ff. 
EIS. 


[Putting on the ring.] Rowe. 


it on] thee on Pope. 2 own 


Grant White con}. 


IQ. 


my poor seif| As in Pope. 


Between parentheses in Ff. Between 
commas in Rowe. 


123. 
BE 
124. 


[Putting...arm.] Rowe. om. 


SCENE III. Pope. 


105 


110 


res 


120 


SCENE I.] CYMBELINE. 167 


Cym. Thou basest thing, avoid! hence, from my sight! 125 
If after this command thou fraught the court _ 
With thy unworthiness, thou diest: away ! 
Thou ’rt poison to my blood. 
Post. The gods protect you, 
And bless the good remainders of the court ! 
I am gone. eee. 
Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 130 
More sharp than this is. 
Cym. O disloyal thing, 
That shouldst repair my youth, thou heap’st 
A year’s age on me! 
Imo. I beseech you, sir, 
Harm not yourself with your vexation : 
I am senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare 135 
Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym. Past grace? obedience ? 
Imo. Past hope, and in despair; that way, past grace. 
Cym. That mightst have had the sole son of my 


queen! 
Imo. O blessed, that I might not! I chose an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock. 140 
Cym. Thou took’st a beggar; wouldst have made my 
throne 


A seat for baseness. 


125. avoid! hence,| avoid, hence, est—Ay,—years’ age Jackson conj. 


Rowe. avoyd hence, Ff (avoid F3F 4). 133. A...on] An age of years upon 
126. fraught] fraught’st Capell Long MS. 

conj. 135. vare] near or rear Johnson 
128. Zhowrt| Ff. Thou art Stee-  conj. 

vens. RAS WA ooa0c queen !] One line in 
129, 135. Jam] Z’m Pope. Rowe. Two in Ff. 
132, 133. heapst A years age] That| Thou Pope. 

heap st A yare age Theobald (War- 139. dlessed] Ff. blest Rowe (ed. 2). 

burton). Aeap’st A meer age or heap st 141, 142. Zhow...baseness.| Divided 


A hoar age Theobald conj. (with- as in Rowe. The first line ends my 
drawn). feapest many A year's age in Ff. 

Hanmer. heap’st Years, ages, John- I4t. beggar; wouldst|]  begeger, 
son conj. heap’st instead A year'sage would’st F,F,. beggar, would’st F3 
Capell. heapest A year’s age Steevens. Fy. beggar would Collier MS. 
heap st A sear age Becket conj. heap- 


168 CYMBELINE. [ner 


Imo. No; I rather added 
A lustre to it. 
Cym. O thou vile one! 
Imo. Sit 
It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus : 
You bred him as my playfellow, and he is 145 
A man worth any woman, overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays. 
Cym. What, art thou mad! 
Imo. Almost, sir: heaven restore me! Would I were 
A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour-shepherd’s son! 
Cym. Thou foolish thing ! 150 


Re-enter Queen. 


They were again together: you have done 
Not after our command. Away with her, 
And pen her up. 
Queen. Beseech your patience. Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace! Sweet sovereign, 
Leave us to ourselves, and make yourself some comfort 155 
Out of your best advice. 
Cym. Nay, let her languish 
A drop of blood a day ; and, being aged, 
Die of this folly! [Exeunt Cymbeline and Lords. 
Queen. Fie! you must give way. 


Enter PISANIO. 


Here is your servant. How now, sir! What news ? 
Pis. My lord your son drew on my master. 
Queen. Ha! 160 


142, 143. Vo...2t.] Divided as im _ enter Queen (after soz). Capell. 


Rowe (ed. 2). One line in Ff. 151. [To the Queen, Theobald. 
143. wile] Fy. vilde ¥,F,. vild F3. 153. your] you, Capell conj. 
145. and] om. Pope. 158. [Exeunt...] Dyce. Exit. Ff. 
150. Re-enter Queen.] As in Dyce. Enter Pisanio.] As in Dyce. 


Enter Queene (after sowme). Ff. Re- After folly in Ff. 


<S 


SCENE I.] 


No harm, I trust, is done? 
12S 


CYMBELINE., 


There might have been, i 


But that my master rather play’d than fought, 
And had no help of anger: they were parted 


By gentlemen at hand. 
Queen. 
L[mo. 


I am very glad on'’t. 
Your son’s my father’s friend; he takes his part. 


To draw upon an exile! O brave sir! 

I would they were in Afric both together ; 

Myself by with a needle, that I might prick 

The goer-back. Why came you from your master? 


Pis. 


On his command: he would not suffer me 


To bring him to the haven: left these notes 
Of what commands I should be subjeét to 
When’t pleased you to employ me. 


Queen. 


This hath been 


Your faithful servant: I dare lay mine honour 


He will remain so. 
Bas: 
Queen. 
Imo. 


I humbly thank your highness. 
Pray, walk awhile. 
About some half-hour hence, 


I pray you, speak with me: you shall at least 


Go see my lord aboard: for this time leave me. 


164. Jam] I’m Pope. 

165, 166. part. To...exile!| Pointed 
as by Johnson. fart 7o...exile. F,. 
part To...exile, FF 3F 4. 

169. goer-back] Hyphened by Pope. 

172. to] too F,. 

173. When ’t pleased| When ’t 
pleasd F,F,. When’t please F3F 4. 
When it pleas’d Steevens. 


[Exeunt. 


176—178. <Adbout...me.] Arranged 
as by Capell. Four lines, ending 
hence, ...... me ;...aboord...... me, in Ff, 
Three lines, ending me ;...aboard... 
me, in Rowe. 

177. Z pray you] Capell. Pray 
you Ff. pray Pope, dividing as Rowe. 

178. for] from Warburton (a mis- 
print). 


170 


175 


170 


CYMBELINE. [ACT I. 


ScENE II. Zhe same. A public place. 


Enter CLOTEN and two Lords. 


First Lord. Sir, | would advise you to shift a shirt; the 
violence of aétion hath made you reek as a sacrifice: where 
air comes out, air comes in: there’s none abroad so whole- 
some as that you vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, then to shift it. Have I 
hurt him? 

Sec.Lord. [Aside] No, faith; not so much as his patience. 

First Lord. Wurt him! his body’s a passable carcass, if 
he be not hurt: it is a throughfare for steel, if it be not 
hurt. 

Sec. Lord. [Asidé| His steel was in debt; it went o’ the 
backside the town. 

Clo. The villain would not stand me. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] No; but he fled forward still, toward 
your face. 

First Lord. Stand you! You have land enough of your 
own: but he added to your having; gave you some ground. 

Sec. Lord. [Asidé| As many inches as you have oceans. 
Puppies! 

Clo. JY would they had not come between us. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] So would I, till you had measured 
how long a fool you were upon the ground. 


SCENE I1.] Dyce. Scena Tertia. 
Ff, ScENE Iv. Pope. Rowe con- 
tinues the scene. 9. 

The same.] Capell. 

A public place.] Malone. 
Cloten,] Rowe. Clotten, Ff. 
two Lords.] three Lords. S. 


7, 11, 14. [Aside] Marked first by 

Theobald. 

a throughfare| through - fare 

Rowe (ed. 2). @ thorough-fare Pope. 
16, 17. Stand...ground.] Prose in 

Pope. Two lines in Ff. 


17. but...ground.| 3. Lord. But... 


Walker conj. 

Te occe = Hirst eorde| ieee te 

5,6. JZf...him?] Prose in Capell. 
Two lines, the first ending z¢, in Ff. 

5. to shift it.) Ff. to shift w&— 
Rowe. J’d shift it. Lloyd con). 

75 Com SeCelaordel|-oambate 


ground. S. Walker conj. 
18, 21, 25, 30, 34. 
marked by Pope. 
18, 19. oceans. Puppies! Pointed 
as by Capell. Oceans (Puppies.) Ff. 
Oceans, Puppies! Rowe. 


[Aside] First 


Io 


15 


SCENE IL] CYMBELINE. 


Clo. And that she should love this fellow, and refuse 
me! 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] If it bea sin to make a true election, 
she is damn’d. 

First Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty and 
her brain go not together: she’s a good sign, but I have 
seen small reflection of her wit. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] She shines not upon fools, lest the 
reflection should hurt her. 

Clo. Come, I'llto my chamber. Would there had been 
some hurt done! 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] 1 wish not so; unless it had been 
the fall of an ass, which is no great hurt. 

Clo. You'll go with us? 

first Lord. Vl attend your lordship. 

Clo. Nay, come, let’s go together. 

Sec. Lord. Well, my lord. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. A room in Cymbeline’s palace. 


Enter IMOGEN avd PISANIO. 


Imo. would thou grew’st unto the shores o’ the haven, 
And question’dst every sail: if he should write 
And I not have it, ’twere a paper lost, 
As offer'd mercy is. What was the last 
That he spake to thee ? 


JEU. It was his queen, his queen! 
26. she is| she’s Rowe (ed. 2). SCENE I1I.] Dyce. Scena Quarta. 
27, 28. her beauty and her brain] Ff. ScENEV. Pope. 
beauty and brain Johnson conj. your A room...] Malone. A Room 
beauty and your brain Anon. conj. in the Palace. Capell. Imogen’s Apart- 
28. sign] shine Warburton. ments. Theobald. 
30, 31. S%e...her.] Prose in Rowe 2. guestion dst] question’a’st Theo- 
(ed. 2). Two lines, the first ending bald. guwestéoned’ st Ff. 
reflection, in Ff. 3,4. “Cwere...zs.] twere as a paper 
37. First Lord.J1. Ff 2.1. Ca- lost With offer’d mercy in it. Hanmer. 
pell. 4. offer’d| deferr’d Staunton conj. 
39. Sec. Lord.] First Lord. De- 5. zo] with Pope. 


lius conj. Lt was]’ Twas Pope. 
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[ACT I. 


Imo. Then waved his handkerchief ? 


JEDS: 


And kiss’d it, madam. 


Imo. Senseless linen! happier therein than I! 


And that was all? 
IPAs: 


No, madam ; for so long 


As he could make me with this eye or eat 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of’s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail’d on, 


How swift his ship. 
Imo. 


Thou shouldst have made him 


As little as a crow, or less, ere left 


To after-eye him. 
Piss 


Madam, so I did. 


Ino. I would have broke mine eye-strings, crack’d 


them, but 


To look upon him, till the diminution 

Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle ; 
Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 


Have turn’d mine eye, and wept. 


But, good Pisanio, 


When shall we hear from him ? 


IES 
With his next vantage. 


Be assured, madam, 


Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him at certain hours, 
Such thoughts and such ; or I could make him swear 


6, 7. S. Walker would read as 
three lines, ending handkerchief?... 
happier...L! 

g. make...car] mark me with hes 
eye, or I Hanmer. make me with his 
eye, or ear Anon. con). (1814). make 
me with his eye, or eer Becket con). 

this| Theobald (Warburton). 
his Ff. the Keightley (Coleridge 
conj.). ov Grant White conj. 


eye) eyes Fy. 

14. him] him ev’n Hanmer. 

ye uth 24 would...diminution] Di- 
vided as by Pope. The first line ends 
eye-strings ; in Ff. 

17. them]’em Pope. 

19. Of] From Hanmer. 
Warburton. 

20. followd| Pope. followed Ff. 

23. him?| Rowe. him. Ff. 
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CYMBELINE. 


The shes of Italy should not betray 


Mine interest and his honour ; or have charged him 


, 


At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons, for then 

I amin heaven for him; or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 


. 


Enter a Lady. 


Lady. 


The queen, madam, 


Desires your highness’ company. 
Imo. Those things I bid you do, get them dispatch’d. 


I will attend the queen. 
Ps. 


SCENE IV. Rome. 


Madam, I shall. 


[ Exeunt. 


Philario’s house. 


Enter PHILARIO, IACHIMO, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, avd a 
Spaniard. 


Lach. 


Believe it, sir, I have seen him in Britain: he was 


then of a crescent note ; expected to prove so worthy as 
since he hath been allowed the name of: but I could then 
have looked on him without the help of admiration, though 


30. have charged| could charge 
Hanmer. 

37. Shakes ... growing] Shakes ... 
blowing Hanmer (Warburton). Shz¢s 
... blowing or Checks...blowing Hurd 
conj. 

growing] blowing 
(Warburton). 

SCENE Iv.] Dyce. 
Ff. SCENE It. 
Pope. 


Hanmer 


Scena Quinta. 
Rowe. SCENE VI. 


Rome.] Rowe. 


Philario’s house.] A Room in 
Philario’s House. Capell. 

a Dutchman, and a Spaniard.] om. 
Rowe. 

2. then of a crescent note; expected] 
then of a cressent note, expected Ital eee 
then of a cressent none, expected F3. 
then of a crescent, none expected F,- 
than but crescent, none expected hine 
Pope (then ed. 2). 

3. ut] om. Hanmer. 
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the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his 
side and I to peruse him by items. 

Phi. You speak of him when he was less furnished 
than now he is with that which makes him both without 
and within. 

French. Yhaveseen him in France: we had very many 
there could behold the sun with as firm eyes as he. 

Tach. This matter of marrying his king’s daughter, 
wherein he must be weighed rather by her value than his 
own, words him, I doubt not, a creat deal from the matter. 

French. And then his banishment. 

Tach. Ay, and the approbation of those that weep this 
lamentable divorce under her colours are wonderfully to 
extend him; be it but to fortify her judgement, which else 
an easy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar without 
less quality. But how comes it he is to sojourn with you? 
how creeps acquaintance? 

Phi, His father and I were soldiers together ; to whom 
I have been often bound for no less than my life. Here 
comes the Briton: let him be so entertained amongst you 
as suits, with gentlemen of your knowing, to a stranger of 
his quality. 

Enter POSTHUMUS. 


I beseech you all, be better known to this gentleman ; 
whom I commend to you as a noble friend of mine: how 


10, 272] om. PF. 18. her] here F,. 
12. kings) king F,. 19, 20. taking.....- quality] taking 
14. words] wonds Becket con}. without less quality, a beggar Becket 
15. banishment.) banishment— con). 

Pope. without less| without more Rowe. 


16. approbation] approbations Wat- of worthless Long MS. with doughti- 


burton. less Jackson conj. with less or without 
17. under her colours| and her do- this Grant White conj. wethout other 
Jours Collier MS, Lloyd conj. 
ave] are wont Collier (Collier 21. creeps] grew Lloyd conj. 
MS.). zs Keightley. 24. Briton] Theobald (ed.2). Bri- 


are wonderfully to\ aids won-  taine F,F,. Britain F3¥ 4. 
derfully to Warburton conj. ave wo7t- him] me Johnson. 
derful to Capell conj. and are won- 26. Enter Posthumus.] As in Dyce. 
derfully to Eccles conj, and wonder- After life, line 23, in Ff. 
Sully do Eccles. 
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worthy he is I will leave to appear hereafter, rather than 
story him in his own hearing. 

french, Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 

Post. Since when I have been debtor to you for courte- 
sies, which I will be ever to pay and yet pay still. 

french. Sir, you o’er-rate my poor kindness: I was glad 
I did atone my countryman and you; it had been pity you 
should have been put together with so mortal a purpose as 
then each bore, upon importance of so slight and trivial a 
nature. 

Post. By your pardon, sir, I was then a young traveller; 
rather shunned to go even with what I heard than in my 
every action to be guided by others’ experiences: but upon 
my mended judgement—if I offend not to say it is mend- 
ed—my quarrel was not altogether slight. 

french. Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 
swords, and by such two that would, by all likelihood, have 
confounded one the other, or have fallen both. 

fach. Can we with manners ask what was the differ- 
ence ? 

French. Safely, I think: twas a contention in public, 
which may without contradiction suffer the report. It was 
much like an argument that fell out last night, where each 
of us fell in praise of our country mistresses; this gentleman 
at that time vouching—and upon warrant of bloody affirm- 
ation—his to be more fair, virtuous, wise, chaste, constant- 
qualified and less attemptable than any the rarest of our 
ladies in France. 

fach. That lady is not now living, or this gentleman’s 
opinion, by this, worn out. 

Post. She holds her virtue still and I my mind. 

/ach, You must not so far prefer her fore ours of Italy. 


31. knows] been known Pope. 52. country mistresses] Theobald. 

35- atone] F3F 4. attone FF, Hyphened in Ff, 

40. shunned) sinned Staunton 54, 55.  constant-qualified] Stee- 
conj. vens, 1778 (Capell’s Errata). Con- 

42. offend not] Rowe. offend Ff. stant, Qualified Ff. ; 
not offend Collier (Collier MS.). 55. attemptable| Rowe (ed. 2). at- 

45. two] too Capell conj. templible Ff, 


51. each] earch F,. 
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CYMBELINE. 


Post. Being so far provok 


[ACT I. 


ed as I was in France, I would 


abate her nothing, though I profess myself her adorer, not 


her friend. 


Tach. As fair and as sood—a kind of hand-in-hand com- 


parison—had been 
lady in Britany. 


something too fair and too cood for any 
If she went before others I have seen, as 


that diamond of yours outlustres many I have beheld, I 
could not but believe she excelled many: but I have not 


seen the most precious diamond that is, 
I praised her as I rated her: so do I my stone. 


What do you esteem it at? 


Post. 
Tach. 


nor you the lady. 


Post. More than the world enjoys. 


Tach. 
she’s outprized by a trifle. 


Post. You are mistaken: t 


Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, or 


he one may be sold or given, 


‘¢ there were wealth enough for the purchase or merit for 


the gift: the other is not a th 


of the gods. 


ing for sale, and only the gift 


Tach. Which the gods have given you? 

Post, Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

Tach. You may weat her in title yours: but, you know, 
strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. Your ring may 
be stolen too: so your brace of unprizeable estimations, 
the one is but frail and the other casual; a cunning thief, or 
a that way accomplished courtier, would hazard the winning 


both of first and last. 


Post. Your Italy contains none so accomplished a court- 


ier to convince the honour of my mistress ; 


61. France, I] Rowe (ed. 2). 
France: I Ff. 

62, 63. adorer...friend] friend... 
adorer Mason conj. adorer and her 
friend Grant White. 

64, 65. good—a...... comparison—] 
good, a...comparison, Theobald. good: 
a...comparison, Ff. 

66. Britany] F,F3F4- 
F,. Britain Johnson. 

others I| Pope. other, J Rowe. 
others. I Ff. 

64. beheld, I|F,. beheld. 1¥,F3F 4. 


Britanie 


if, in the holding 


68. could not but] Malone. could 
not Ff. could Hanmer (Warburton). 
could but Keightley (Theobald conj., 
withdrawn, and Heath conj.). 

not but believe| not belie Jack- 
son con]. 

76. if] Rowe. or if Ff. 

purchase| Rowe. purchases F , 


F,F3. purchaces F 4. 
79. you?| FE. you:— Theobald. 
83. your] of your Theobald. 


8s. zhat way] Put in parentheses 
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or loss of that, you term her frail. I do nothing doubt you 
have store of thieves; notwithstanding, I fear not my ring. 

Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

Post. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy signior, I 
thank him, makes no stranger of me; we are familiar at first. 

fach. With five times so much conversation, I should 
get ground of your fair mistress, make her go back even to 
the yielding, had I admittance and opportunity to friend. 

Post. No, no. 

Lach. I dare thereupon pawn the moiety of my estate to 
your ring, which in my opinion o’ervalues it something: 
but I make my wager rather against your confidence than 
her reputation: and, to bar your offence herein too, I durst 
attempt it against any lady in the world. 

Post. You are a great deal abused in too bold a per- 
suasion, and I doubt not you sustain what you’re worthy 
of by your attempt. 

Lach. What's that? 

Post. A repulse: though your attempt, as you call it, 
deserve more; a punishment too. 

Phi. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too sud- 
denly; let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be better 
acquainted. 

Lach. ‘Would I had put my estate and my neighbour’s 
on the approbation of what I have spoke ! 

Post. What lady would you choose to assail ? 

Lach. Yours; whom in constancy you think stands so 
safe. I will lay you ten thousand ducats to your ring, that, 
commend me to the court where your lady is, with no more 
advantage than the opportunity of a second conference, and 


89. frail. T) frail; I Pope. fraile, though F 4. repulse though F ral deal De 
JE fei Hl alin, 108. deserve] deserves F 4. 

gi. gentlemen.) gentlemen? F,. 112. neighbour's] Pope. neighbors 

1o1. ferein too] F3F 4. heerein to FF. neighbours F3F 4. neighbours? 
FF ,. erein-to Grant White. here- Delius con]. 


zmto Anon. conj. 115. whom] who Pope. 
104. yout] youd Rowe. youll Col- 116, thousand] F3F4. thousands 
lier MS. hehe 
youre) are Ff. 118, amd] om. Pope. 


107. repulse: though] repulse, 
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[ACT I. 


I will bring from thence that honour of hers which you 


imagine so reserved. 


Post. 1 will wage against 


I hold dear as my finger; 


your gold, gold to it: my ring 
tis part of it. 
Tach. You are afraid, and therein the wiser. 


If you 


buy ladies’ flesh at a million a dram, you cannot preserve 


it from tainting: 
that you fear. 


but I see you have some religion in you, 


Post. This is but a custom in your tongue; you beara 


graver purpose, I hope. 


Tach. I am the master of my speeches, and would 


undergo what’s spoken, I 


swear. 


Post. Will you? I shall but lend my diamond till your 


return: let there be covenants drawn 


between ’s: my mis- 


tress exceeds in goodness the hugeness of your unworthy 
thinking: I dare you to this match: here’s my ring. 


Phi. 


Tach. By the gods, it is one. 


cient testimony that I hav 


I will have it no lay. 


If I bring you no suff- 


e enjoyed the dearest bodily 


part of your mistress, my ten thousand ducats are yours ; 


so is your diamond too: 


‘f IT come off, and leave her in 


such honour as you have trust in, she your jewel, this your 
jewel, and my gold are yours; provided I have your com- 
mendation for my more free entertainment. 

Post. I embrace these conditions; let us have articles 
betwixt us. Only, thus far you shall answer: if you make 


your voyage upon her, and 


give me directly to understand 
you have prevailed, | am no further your enemy ; 


she is not 


worth our debate: if she remain unseduced, you not making 
it appear otherwise, for your ill opinion and the assault 


121. wage] wager Capell. 

123. afraid] Theobald (Warbur- 
ton). a Friend Ff. affied Becket con). 
affiane’d Jackson conj. afeard Collier 
(Collier MS.). 

therein] there in ¥,. 
124. preserve] presewre Fy. 


132. between’s] between us Pope. 
134. thinking] E,F,. things ¥3 
Fy. thoughts Pope. 


[putting it into Philario’s 
Hand. Capell. 

136. 20] zot Rowe. om. Hanmer 
(Warburton). 

138. yours] mine Hanmer (War- 
burton). 

142. free] F,. om. F{F3F4 

144, 148. make your voyage] make 
good your vauntage Collier MS. 
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you have made to her chastity, you shall answer me with 


your sword. 


Lach. Your hand; a covenant: we will have these things 
set down by lawful counsel, and straight away for Britain, 
lest the bargain should catch cold and starve: I will fetch 
my gold, and have our two wagers recorded. 


Post. Agreed. 


[Lxeunt Posthumus and Tachimo. 


French. Will this hold, think you? 


Phi. Signior Iachimo will not from it. 


follow ’em. 


Piavaalet us 
[Eveunt. 


SCENE V. Britain. A room in Cymbeline's palace. 


Enter Queen, Ladies, awa CORNELIUS. 


Queen. Whiles yet the dew’s on ground, gather those 


flowers; 


Make haste: who has the note of them? 


First Lady. 
Queen. Dispatch. 


le madam. 
[Exeunt Ladies. 


Now, master doétor, have you brought those drugs? 
Cor, Pleaseth your highness, ay: here they are, madam: 


[Presenting a small box. 


But I beseech your grace, without offence,— 

My conscience bids me ask—wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languishing death, 


But, though slow, deadly. 
Queen. 


starve] F3F 4. sterve FF, 
Post.] Host. Pope (ed. 1). 
[Exeunt...] Theobald. om. Ff. 

156. you?] Rowe. you. Ff. 

157, 158. Szenzor...’em.] Prose in 
Capell. Two lines in Ff. 

SCENE v.] Dyce. Scena Sexta. Ff. 
SCENE lI. Rowe. SCENE VII. Pope. 
SCENE VI. Eccles. 

Britain...palace.] Cymbeline’s 
Palace. Rowe. Cymbeline’s Palace 
in Britain. Pope. 

Cornelius.] Cornelius with a 


153. 
155. 


I wonder, doctor, 


Viol. Rowe. Cornelius with a vial. 
Hanmer. Cornelius with a Phial. 
Johnson. 

1. Whiles...flowers;| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 

Whiles] While Rowe. 

3. [Exeunt Ladies.] F,F3F4. Exit 
Ladies. F,. 

6. [Presenting...] Malone. Giving 
her some Papers. Capell. 

6, 7. wiéthout...ask—] Put in pa- 
rentheses by Capell. 

10, But, though] But though Ff. 
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Thou ask’st me such a question. 
Hast thou not 


Thy pupil long? 


[ACT I. 


Have I not been 
learn’d me how 


To make perfumes? distil? preserve? yea, SO 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 


For my confections? 


Unless thou think’st me devili 


Having thus far proceeded,— 
sh—is’t not meet 


That I did amplify my judgement in 


Other conclusions? 


Of these thy compounds on such 
We count not worth the hanging, 


I will try the forces 


creatures as 
but none human, 


To try the vigour of them and apply 
Allayments to their aét, and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects. 


Cor. 


Your highness 


Shall from this practice but make hard your heart: 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 


Both noisome and infectious. 
Queen. 


O, content thee. 


Enter PISANIO. 


[Aside] Here comes a flattering rascal; upon him 
Will I first work: he’s for his master, 


And enemy to my son. 


How now, Pisanio! 


Doétor, your service for this time is ended; 


Take your own way. 


Cor. [Aside| 1 do suspect you, madam, 


But you shall do no harm. 


Queen. {To Pisanio] Hark thee; 


a word. 


Cor, [Aside] 1 do not like her. She doth think she has 


And, though ox Though but Anon. 
conj. 
deadly.) Ff. deadly? Capell. 
zonder | do wonder Theobald. 
a1. try) test S. Walker con}. 

22. by] from Eccles con). 

26. Enter Pisanio.] As in Ff. 
Transferred by Dyce to follow soz, 
line 29. 

27. [Aside] Rowe. 

28. work] let them work Capell. 

Olek 0), LH Sooac00 And] he's, for his 


master, An P. A. Daniel conj. 

28. for] factor for S. Walker con). 

28,29. master, And enemy] master’s 
sake An enemy Pope. 
Enemy Keightley. 
enemy Anon. conj. 

31. [Aside] Rowe. 

32. [To Pisanio.] Rowe. To Pis. 
drawing him aside. Capell. 

33. [Aside] Marked first by Ca- 
pell. Solus. Johnson. 


and 
master, and An 


master, 
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Strange lingering poisons: I do know her spirit 
And will not trust one of her malice with 


A drug of such damn’d nature. 


Those she has 


Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile; 

Which first, perchance, she’ll prove on cats and dogs, 
Then afterward up higher: but there is 

No danger in what show of death it makes, 

More than the locking up the spirits a time, 

To be more fresh, reviving. She is fool’d 

With a most false effect; and I the truer, 


So to be false with her. 
Queen. 

Until I send for thee. 
Cor. 
Queen. 

in time 


I humbly take my leave. 
Weeps she still, say’st thou? 


No further service, doctor, 


(Axe. 
Dost thou think 


She will not quench and let instructions enter 


Where folly now possesses? 


Do thou work: 


When thou shalt bring me word she loves my son, 
I’ll tell thee on the instant thou art then 

As great as is thy master; greater, for 

His fortunes all lie speechless and his name 

Is at last gasp: return he cannot, nor 

Continue where he is: to shift his being 

Is to exchange one misery with another, 

And every day that comes comes to decay 


A day’s work in him. 


What shalt thou expect, 


To be depender on a thing that leans, 
Who cannot be new built, nor has no friends, 


So much as but to prop him? 


[Lhe Queen drops the box: 


Pisanio takes it up.) Thou takest up 
Thou know’st not what; but take it for thy labour: 


36. Those] That Hanmer. 

44. with her|om. Steevens conj. 

45. jor thee] om. Hanmer, ending 
the previous line at servzce. 

humbly] om. Hanmer. 

46. Weeps...... time,| One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 

54. fe] om. Capell (corrected in 


Errata). 

59. or] and Pope. 

60. [The Queen drops the box...] The 
Queen drops a box... Malone. Pisanio 
looking on the Viol. Rowe. Drops 
some of the Papers. Capell. Pisanio 
takes up the Phial. Johnson. He 
takes a vial. Long MS. om. Ff. 
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It is a thing I made, which hath the king 

Five times redeem’d from death: I do not know 
What is more cordial: nay, I prithee, take it; 

It is an earnest of a further good 

That I mean to thee, Tell thy mistress how 

The case stands with her; do’t as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou changest on, but think 
Thou hast thy mistress still, to boot, my son, 
Who shall take notice of thee: I'll move the king 
To any shape of thy preferment, such 

As thou’lt desire; and then myself, I chiefly, 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women: 
Think on my words. [Exit Prsanio. 
A sly and constant knave; 

Not to be shaked:; the agent for his master; 

And the remembrancer of her to hold 

The hand-fast to her lord. I have given him that 

Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 

Of liegers for her sweet; and which she after, 

Except she bend her humour, shall be assured 

To taste of too. 


Re-enter PISANIO with Ladies. 


So, so; well done, well done: 
The violets, cowslips, and the primroses, 
Bear to my closet. Fare thee well, Pisanio ; 
Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 


Pas: And shall do: 
62. made|F,. make FF 3F 4. +g, [Exit Pisanio.] Ff. (opposite 
63. vedeem’d) redeemed Hanmer line 74). 
(ed. 2). “8. hand-fast)¥,. hand fast ¥, 
63. further] Hanmer. farther Ff. F3F 4. 


68. chance thou changest on]\ Ff. 
chance thou chancest on Rowe. change 
thou chancest on Theobald. chance! 
thou changest one Staunton conj. chance 
thou hangest on P. A. Daniel conj. 

68, 69. think Thou] think ;— Thou 
Theobald. 

70. thee: Ill move] thee, mcve Ca- 
pell. 


I have| I've Pope. 

80. diegers| Hanmer Jeidgers Ff. 

ledgers Capell. 
sweet] suite Collier MS. 

82. Re-enter...] Re-enter Pisanio, 
and Ladies. Capell. Enter Pisanio, and 
Ladies. Ff. 

8s. [Exeunt...] Theobald, Exit... 
Ff. Ex... Rowe (ed, 2.) 
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But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 


I'll choke myself: there’s all I'll do for you. 


SCENE VI. The same. 


ceae. 


Another room in the palace. 


Enter IMOGEN alone. 


Tmo. 


A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 


A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banish’d;—O, that husband! 
My supreme crown of grief! and those repeated 


Vexations of it! 


Had I been thief-stol’n, 


oc 


As my two brothers, happy! but most miserable 
Is the desire that’s glorious: blest be those, 
How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, 


Which seasons comfort. 


Who may this be? 


icy! 


Enter PISANIO azd IACHIMO. 


Ps. 


Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome, 10 


Comes from my lord with letters. 


Lach. 


Change you, madam? 


The worthy Leonatus is in safety, 


And greets your highness dearly. 


Imo. 
You’re kindly welcome. 
Lach. 


[Presents a letter. 
Thanks, good sir: 


[Aszde] All of her that is out of door most rich! 15 


If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 


And shall do:| I shall do so: 
Hanmer. Steevens suspects an omis- 
sion here. 

SCENE v1.] Dyce. 
Ff. SCENE VIII. 
ScENE I. Eccles. 

The same...palace.] Another 
Room in the same. Capell. Imo- 
gen’s Apartments. Theobald. Imo- 
gen’s Apartment. Hanmer. 
alone] om, Capell. 
2. wedded lady] Hyphened in F,. 
6, 7. but...clorious] Staunton would 


Scena Septima 
Jeoyye, NCTE Ie 


transfer this to follow com/ort, line 9. 
7. desire] F{F3F 4. desires F,. de- 
gree Hanmer. 
blest] bless'd Pope. Blessed Ff. 
Q. Which seasons) With reason’s 
Johnson conj. Which seizens Becket 
conj. Which seize on Jackson conj. 
11. Comes] Come Capell conj. 
madam ?| Rowe. madam: ¥,. 
madam! FFF 4. 
13. [Presents a letter.] Capell. 
Gives a letter. Johnson. om. Ff. 
1§. [Aside] Marked first by Pope. 


CYMBELINE. 


[ACT I. 


She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 


Have lost the wager. 


Boldness be my friend ! 


Arm me, audacity, from head to foot ! 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; 


Rather, direétly fly. 
Imo. (Reads| ‘He is 
kindnesses I 


accordingly, as you value your trust— 


So far I read aloud: 


one of the noblest note, to whose 
am most infinitely tied. Reflect upon him 


LEONATUS.’ 


But even the very middle of my heart 

Is warm’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully. 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 

Have words to bid you, and shall find it so 


In all that I can do. 
Lach. 
What, are men mad ? 


Thanks, fairest lady. 
Hath nature given them eyes 


To see this vaulted arch and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinn’d stones 
Upon the number’d beach, and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 


’Twixt fair and foul ? 
Imo. 
Lach. 


What makes your admiration ? 
It cannot be i’ the eye; for apes and monkeys, 


’Twixt two such shes, would chatter this way and 
Contemn with mows the other: nor ? the judgement ; 


17. alone the] alone; the Seymour 
con]. 
Arabian bird| Wyphened in 
118 1h 
19. me, audacity,| Pointed as by 


Theobald. No stops in Ff. 
24. trust—| Boswell. 
truest. Hanmer. 
Thirlby conj. 
27. warm d| warned Rowe. 
takes| Pope. take Ff. 
31—37. Whdai,..... foul?| Marked 
as ‘ Half-Aside’ by Keightley. 


trust. Ff. 
truest, Rann. tresty 


31. mad?) mad. ¥,. 
32. vaulted| FF 4. valuted FF 3. 
32, 33. crop Of | cope Of Warbur- 


ton. cofe O’er Collier (Collier MS.). 
prop Of Bailey con}. 
34. and the] and as Pope (ed. 2). 
wind \twin Hanmer. twin d 
(i.e. ¢uzzed) Johnson conj. spurn’d 
Heath conj. g7imed Coleridge conj. 
3s. Upon the number’'d| Un- 
number’d, on the Becket conj. 
the number’ d| Ff. th’ unnumber d 
Theobald. the humbl’d Warburton. 
theumber'd Farmer conj. the member'd 
Jackson conj. the humble S. Walker 
con}. the cumber’d Staunton con}. 
36. spectacles] F3F 4. spectales F,F,. 
38—45. t......feed.] Marked as 
‘ Half-Aside’ by Keightley. 


20 


25 


30 
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Ou 


40 


SCENE VI.] 


CYMBELINE. 


For idiots, in this case of favour, would 
Be wisely definite: nor i’ the appetite ; 
Sluttery, to such neat excellence opposed, 
Should make desire vomit emptiness, 


Not so allured to feed. 
Imo. 
Lach. 


What is the matter, trow? 


The cloyed will, 


That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both fill’d and running, ravening first the lamb, 


Longs after for the garbage. 
L[mo. 

Thus raps you? 
Lach. 


[Zo Pisanio| Beseech you, sir, 


What, dear sir, 
Are you well ? 


Thanks, madam; well. 


Desire my man’s abode where I did leave him : 


He’s strange and peevish. 
Pus: 
To give him welcome. 


I was going, sir, 


[eeaze. 


fmo. Continues well my lord? His health, beseech you? 
Tach. Well, madam. 
Imo. Is he disposed to mirth? I hope he is. 
Tach, Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger there 
[Gh 8? Waa) Cae IB, BAe ee Ge 50, 51. TZhanks...sir,] So divided 
the F3F 4. by Edd. One line in Ff. 
44. desire vomit emptiness] desiring, 5I—53. Leseech...... cevish.| Two 


vomited entptiness Becket conj. 

vomit emptiness,| vomit ev’n 
emptiness, Pope. vomit to emptiness, 
Capell. covet eneptiness Bailey conj. 
very daintiness Anon. con]. 

44, 45. Showld...Not so] One line 
in Keightley. 

voniut...allured| vomit evn 
emptiness, LVot so allure’t Hanmer. 
vomit, emptiness Not so allure Tyrwhitt 
con]. 

47—50. That...well?] As in Ff. 
Johnson ends the lines desz7e,... first... 
What, ...cell ? 

47. desire] om. Capell. 

That] That’s Steevens conj., 
omitting deszve with Capell. 
~ 49. garbage.| Ff. garbage—Rowe. 
50. raps] wraps Grant White. 


lines, the first ending adode, in Hanmer. 

52. Desire] enquire Keightley, di- 

viding the lines with Hanmer. 
abode...him:| abode:—where I 
did leave him, Jackson con}. 

53. He's) Ff. he zs Hanmer. he 
Zs Steevens (1793), ending the lines 
desive...he...peevish. 

peevish| sheepish Hanmer. 

going| just going Hanmer, 
reading J...welcome as one line. @ 
going Keightley. 

54. (Exit.] F,. om. Fj,F3Fy. Re- 
stored by Hanmer. 

55. Continues...you?] One line in 
Hanmer. Two in Ff. 

lord? Fis] lord his Staunton. 

58. sone] xot Hanmer. xe’er Anon. 

conj. 


45 


50 
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CYMBELINE. 


So merry and so gamesome: he is call’d 


The Briton reveller. 
Tmo. 


When he was here 


He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 


Not knowing why. 
Lach. 


I never saw him sad. 


There is a Frenchman his companion, one 

An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 

A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces 

The thick sighs from him; whiles the jolly Briton, 
Your lord, I mean, laughs from’s free lungs, cries, [@; 
Can my sides hold, to think that man, who knows 
By history, report, or his own proof, 

What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 

But must be, will his free hours languish for 


Assured bondage ?’ 
Imo. 


Will my lord say so? 


Tach. Ay,madam ; with his eyes in flood with laughter : 


It is a recreation to be by 


And hear him mock the Frenchman. 
Some men are much to blame. 


Imo. 


But, heavens know, 


Not he, I hope. 


lach. Not he: but yet heaven’s bounty towards him 


might 
Be used more thankfully. 


In himself ’tis much ; 


In you, which I account his beyond all talents, 


60. Briton] Steevens (1778). Bv- 
taine F,F,. Britain F3¥ 4. 

65. Gallian girl] Hyphened in Ff. 

66. sighs] sighes F,. sidesF,F3F 4. 

Briton] Theobald (ed. 2). 

Britaine F,¥,. Britain F3¥ 4. 

71. will his] Rowe. will’s FF 3F 4. 
wills F,. 

v1, 72. languish for Assured | 
Steevens (1793). /anguish: For as- 
sured F,. languish, For assured F, 
F3F4. languish out For assur’d Pope. 
Johnson ends the lines be,...dondage?, 
reading W7i/’s from Ff. 

78, 76. And...blame.] Divided as 
by Pope. Two lines, the first line end- 


ing Frenchman: in Ff. 
75. heavens know] F,F3F 4. hea- 
ven’s know F,. heav’n knows Pope. 
76. to blame] Rowe. 00 blame Ff. 
77. Not he:] As in Rowe. A 
separate line in Ff. 
19. you, which...his| you,—which 
..-Ais,— Staunton. 
which [account| whom LI count 
Pope. which I count Capell. 
his] om. Collier (Collier MS.). 
his beyond all| beyond all his 
Keightley. 
talents,| F3F4.  Tallents. F, 
(Capell’s copy). TZalents. F, (some 
copies) Fz. 


[Serr 
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SCENE VI.| 


Whilst I am bound to wonder, 
To pity too. 
Imo. 
Lach. 
Imo. 


CYMBELINE. 


187 


I am bound 80 


What do you pity, sir ? 
Two creatures heartily. 


Am I one, sir? 


You look on me: what wreck discern you in me 


Deserves your pity? 
Lach, 


I the dungeon by a snuff? 
Imo. 


Lamentable! 
To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 


What, 


I pray you, sir, 


Deliver with more openness your answers 


To my demands. 


lach. That others do, 


I was about to say, enjoy your 


Why do you pity me? 


But 


pote) 


It is an office of the gods to venge it, 


Not mine to speak on’t. 


Imo. You d 


o seem to know 


Something of me, or what concerns me: pray you,— 
Since doubting things go ill often hurts more 


Than to be sure they do; for certainties 


Either are past remedies, or, ti 


mely knowing, 


The remedy then born,—discover to me 


What both you spur and stop. 
Lach. 


Had I this cheek 


To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whose touch, 


Whose every touch, would force the feeler’s soul 


10a 


To the oath of loyalty; this object, which 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 


Fixing it only here; should I, 


83. wreck] wrack Ff. 

90. your—But] your—but FF 3 
Fy. your: but ¥,. 

96. Lither] Or Pope. 

96, 97. knowing,...born] known, 
The vremedy’s then born Hanmer, 
knowing, The remedy’s then born 
Johnson. knowing, The remedy, then 
borne Boaden conj. known, The reme- 
dy then born Keightley. knowing The 
remedy therefore Anon, conj. 


danin’d then, 


97. born,— born. F3F'4. borne. FF. 

98. What both you] What's both 
your Eccles conjs 

99. bathe) FF. bath F3F 4. bait 
Baily conj. 

loo. every] F,F,. very F3F 4. 

103. Faxing] F{F3F4. fering F,. 
Fearing Nicholson conj. fiving P. A. 
Daniel conj. 

damn’d| ¥3F 4. dampn'd F,. 

damnd ¥F ,. 


188 CYMBELINE. 


Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falsehood—falsehood, as 
With labour; then by-peeping in an eye 
Base and unlustrous as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow ; it were fit 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such revolt. 
Imo. 
Has forgot Britain. 
Lach. And himself. Not I 
Inclined to this intelligence pronounce 
The beggary of his change, but ’tis your graces 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. 
Imo. Let me hear no more. 
Tach. O dearest soul, your cause doth strike my heart 
With pity, that doth make me sick! A lady 
So fair, and fasten’d to an empery, 
Would make the great’st king double, to be partner'd 
With tomboys hired with that self exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield! with diseased ventures 
That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature! such boil’d stuff 
As well might poison poison! Be revenged, 
Or she that bore you was no queen and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 


105 


IIo 


My lord, I fear, 


115 


106. hourly falsehood— falsehood] 
hourely falshood ( falshood ¥,F,. 
hourly falshood ( falshood F3. hourly 
(falshood F 4. hourly falsehood—with 
Jusehood Keightley. 

107. then by-peeping| Then glad my 
self by peeping Rowe, reading the pre- 
vious line as Fy and ending it at /abour. 

by-peeping | Wyphened by 
Knight. lye peeping Steevens, 1773 
(Johnson conj,).  0-peeping Collier 
(Collier MS.). bide peeping Keightley. 

108. wzzlustrous| Rowe. tlustrious 
Ff. lustrous Collier. iv¢lustrous 


Anon. conj. 

112. himself.] himself; Rowe. him- 
selfe, F,F,. himself, F3¥F 4. 

121. tomboys hired with| Tomboys, 
hir'd with Rowe (ed. 2). Zomboyes 
hyr'd, with F,F,F3. Tomboys hir’d, 
with F 4. 

self exhibition] Hyphened by 
Pope. 

122. ventures] venters Rowe (ed. 2). 

123. That play] To play Rowe (ed. 
2). That pay Collier MS. 

124. can lend | lends Pope. 


SCENE VI.] 


Imo. 
How should I be revenged? 


CVMBELINE. 


Revenged! 
If this be true,— 


As I have such a heart that both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse,—if it be true, 


How should I be revenged? 
Lach. 


Should he make me 


Live like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets, 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 


In your despite, upon your purse? 


Revenge it. 


I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure, 
More noble than that runagate to your bed, 
And will continue fast to your affection, 


Still close as sure. 
Imo. 
Lach. 
Imo. Away! 

So long attended thee. 


What ho, Pisanio! 
Let me my service tender on your lips. 
I do condemn mine ears that have 
If thou wert honourable, 


Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’st, as base as strange. 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman who is as far 

From thy report as thou from honour, and 
Solicit’st here a lady that disdains 


Thee and the devil alike. 


What ho, Pisanio! 


The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault: if he shall think it fit 

A saucy stranger in his court to mart 

As in a Romish stew and to expound 

His beastly mind to us, he hath a court 

He little cares for and a daughter who 


He not respects at all. 


127. 
Hanmer. 

128. vevenged? If...true,—] Point- 
ed, substantially, as Ff. veveng’d if... 
true, Rowe. veveng'd, if...true? Pope. 

131. How should| F,F,. How 
shall F3¥F 4. 

me] thee Grant White. you 

Grant White conj. 

132. Live] LzeS. Walker conj. 


Revenged!] Reveng’d, alas! 


What ho, Pisanio! 


priest, betwixt] priestess, twixt 
Hanmer. 
140. condemn] contemn 
(Collier MS.). 


Collier 


143. azend] endas Seymour conj. 

146. Solicit?st] Solicites F,. 

149. chy] this S. Walker conj. 

153. @ daughter] F,F,. daughter 
F3F4. 


who] F,. whom FF3F4. 


130 


140 


150 
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CYMBELINE. 


Lach. 


[ACTsI, 


O happy Leonatus! I may say: 


The credit that thy lady hath of thee 
Deserves thy trust, and thy most perfect goodness 


Her assured credit. 


Blessed live you long! 


A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 
Country call’d his! and you his mistress, only 


For the most worthiest fit! 


Give me your pardon. 


I have spoke this to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted, and shall make your lord 
That which he is new o’er: and he is one 

The truest manner’d, such a holy witch 

That he enchants societies into him; 


Half all men’s hearts are his. 


Imo. 
Lach. 


You make amends. 
He sits ’mongst men like a descended god: 


He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 


More than a mortal seeming. 


Be not angry, 


Most mighty princess, that I have adventured 
To try your taking of a false report, which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judgement 


In the election of a sir so rare, 


Which you know cannot err. 


The love I bear him 


Made me to fan you thus, but the gods made you, 


Unlike all others, chaffless. 


Pray, your pardon. 


Imo. All’s well, sir: take my power i’ the court for yours. 


Lach. 


My humble thanks. 


I had almost forgot 


To entreat your grace but in a small request, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myself and other noble friends 


Are partners in the business. 


153. say:]say; Theobald. say, Ff. 

161. most worthiest| most worthy 
Pope. 

166. io] unto Hanmer. 

167. men’s] mens F,F3F 4. men 
1955 

168. descended) F,F3F 4. defended 
ido 


170. a mortal) a mortals ox of 
mortal Capell con). 


172. your taking of | you with 
Hanmer. you by Capell. your taking 
Steevens (1793). 

174. vare,| F,F3F4. rare. It 

178. All’s...yours.] One line in 
Rowe. Two, the first ending s77, in 
Ff. 

181. concerns] F4. concernes: F,. 
concernes, F,. concerns, F3. 

182. Jord;] Rowe. Jord, Ff. 
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SCENE VI.] CYMBELINE. 


Imo. Pray, what is’t? 

Lach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord— 
The best feather of our wing—have mingled sums 
To buy a present for the emperor; 

Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 

In France: ’tis plate of rare device and jewels 

Of rich and exquisite form, their values great; 
And I am something curious, being strange, 

To have them in safe stowage: may it please you. 
To take them in protection? 

Lo. Willingly ; 

And pawn mine honour for their safety: since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will keep them 
In my bedchamber. 

Lach. They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men: I will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night ; 

I must aboard to-morrow. , 

Imo. ©} no; no: 

Lach. Yes, I beseech; or I shall short my word 
By lengthening my return. From Gallia 
I cross’d the seas on purpose and on promise 
To see your grace. 


L[mo. I thank you for your pains: 
But not away to-morrow ! 
Lach. O, I must, madam: 


Therefore I shall beseech you, if you please 
To greet your lord with writing, do’t to-night: 
I have outstood my time, which is material 
To the tender of our present. 

Imo. I will write. 
Send your trunk to me; it shall safe be kept 


And truly yielded you. You’re very welcome. [E-veunt. 


185. The best] Best Pope. 203. ¢o-morrow!] Knight. ¢o mor- 


189. values] value’s Collier, ed. 2 vow. Ff. to-morrow? Pope. 


(Dyce conj., withdrawn). 206. outstood| outstay’d Collier MS. 
i: 193. safety:] safety. Pope. safety, 208. safebe] F,F,. be safe F3F 4. 


Ff. 209. YVou'xve] you ave Steevens. 


IQI 


185 


Igo 


195 


[ACT II. 


192 CYMBELINE. 


ACT 


SCENE I. Britain. Before Cymbeline's palace. 


Enter CLOTEN and two Lords. 


Clo. Was there ever man had such luck! when I kissed 
the jack, upon an up-cast to be hit away! I had a hundred 
pound on’t: and then a whoreson jackanapes must take me 
up for swearing; as if I borrowed mine oaths of him, and 


might not spend them at my pleasure. 
First Lord. What got he by that? You have broke his 


pate with your bowl. 
Sec. Lord. 


[Aside] If his wit had been like him that 


broke it, it would have run all out. 

Clo. When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not 
for any standers-by to curtail his oaths, ha? 

Sec. Lord. No, my lord; [As¢de] nor crop the ears of 


them. 


Clo. Whoreson dog! I give him satisfaction? Would 


he had been one of my rank! 


Sec. Lord. (Aside| To have smelt like a fool. 
Clo. 1am not vexed more at any thing in the earth: a 
pox on’t! I had rather not be so noble as Iam; they dare 


SCENE I.] SCENE II. Eccles. 
Britain...palace.] The Palace. 
Rowe. Cymbeline’s Palace. Pope. 
Court before the Palace. Capell. 
Cloten and two...... ] Rowe. 
Clotten, and the two... Ff. 

2, jack, upon an up-cast to] Knight 
(Mason conj.). jack upon an up-cast, to 
Ff. (dacke FF). 

6, &c. First Lord.] 1. Ff. 

8, &c. Sec. Lord.] 2. Ff. 

8, 12, 34. [Aside] First marked 
by Theobald. 


8. like him] like his Hanmer. 
11. standers-by]| stander-by S. 
Walker conj. 

curtail] F4. 
curtal F 3. 

12. Sec. Lord. Wo...them.] 1. Lord. 
No, my lord. 2. Lord. LVor...... them 
[Aside. Rann (Johnson conj.). 

14. I give...satisfaction ?] F,F3F 4. 
I gave...satisfaction? F,. I gave... 
satisfaction! Nicholson con}. 

16, 45. [Aside] First marked by 
Pope. 


curtall KF, ¥ 2. 


Io 


15 


SCENE I] 


CYMBELINE. 


not fight with me, because of the queen my mother: every 
Jack-slave hath his bellyful of fighting, and I must go up 
and down like a cock that nobody can match. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] You are cock and capon too; and 
you crow, cock, with your comb on. 


Clo. Sayest thou? 


Sec. Lord. It is not fit your lordship should undertake 
every companion that you give offence to. 


Clo. 


offence to my inferiors. 


No, I know that: but it is fit I should commit 


Sec. Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordship only. 


Clo. Why, so I say. 


first Lord. Did you hear of a stranger that’s come to 


court to-night ? 
Clo. 
Sec. Lord. 
knows it not. 


A stranger, and I not know on’t! 
[A sede] He’s a strange fellow himself, and 


first Lord. There’s an Italian come, and ’tis thought, 


one of Leonatus’ friends. 
Clo. 


whatsoever he be. 


Leonatus! a banished rascal; and he’s another, 
Who told you of this stranger ? 


first Lord. One of your lordship’s pages. 


Clo. 


derogation in’t ? 


Is it fit I went to look upon him? is there no 


Sec. Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 


Clo. Not easily, I think. 


Sec. Lord. [Aside] You are a fool granted; therefore 
your issues, being foolish, do not derogate. 


20. bellyful| belly-full Capell. belly 
full Ff. belly fully Rowe (ed. 2). 
22. [Aside] First marked by Rowe. 
capon| FF ,. a capon F3F4. 
23. crow,| Theobald. crow Ff. 
comb on] cap-on Anon. apud 
Rann conj. 
Og, siete, Ioth]] 25 Imi 
Johnson. 
your| FF 4. you ¥,F,. 
29. Ay,]om. Johnson. 
32. to-night) to night FF 3K 4. 


VOL, IX. 


Te Words 


night F,. 


36. thought] though ¥,. 

37. Leonatus| Capell. Leonatus 
Ff. Leonatus’s Rowe. 

38. another,) F,¥3F4. another. 
Be. 

39. whatsoever] FF. wheresoever 


F3F4. whosoever Hanmer, and Capell 
(corrected in Errata). 

Gwe Secu lvordaleoe hits 
Johnson. 


t. Lord. 
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CYMBELINE. 


[ACT Il. 


Clo, Come, I'll go see this Italian: what I have lost 
to-day at bowls Ill win to-night of him. Come, go. 
Sec. Lord. Vil attend your lordship. 


[Exeunt Cloten and First Lord. 


That such a crafty devil as is his mother 
Should yield the world this ass! a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her son 
Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 


And leave eighteen. 


Alas, poor princess, 


Thou divine Imogen, what thou endurest, 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame govern'd, 
A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 

Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act 


Of the divorce he’ld make! 


The heavens hold firm 


The walls of thy dear honour; keep unshaked 
That temple, thy fair mind; that thou mayst stand, 


To enjoy thy banish’d lord and this great land! 


(ea. 


SCENE II. Jimogen’s bedchamber in Cymbeline’s palace: 
a trunk in one corner of ut. 


IMOGEN 7 bed, reading; a Lady attending. 


Imo. Who’s there? my woman Helen? 


Lady. 


49. [Exeunt...Lord.] Capell. Ext. 
Ff. 

50. zs] om. Pope. 

54.  princess,| princess ! 
Keightley. 

38, expulsion] expusion F,. (Ca- 
pell’s copy). 

9. husband, than] F 4. husband. 
Then¥ ,. husband, Then ¥ ,. husband, 
then F3. 

60. divorce held make! The| Theo- 
bald, substantially. dzvorce, held 
make the Ff (heel’d F,). divorce— 
hell make the Rowe. divorce hell 
made, The Hanmer. divorce Hell- 


alas, 


Please you, madam. 


The Warburton. 
61. honour;| Rowe. 
honor. Ff. 
63. [Exit.] Capell. Exeunt. Ff. 
SCENE II.] SCENE Il. Eccles. 
Imogen’s bedchamber...it.] A 
magnificent Bedchamber, in one part 
of it a large Trunk. Rowe. 
Tmogen...attending.] Enter Imogen, 
in her Bed, and a Lady. Ff. Imogen 
is discover’d reading in her Bed, a 
Lady attending. Rowe. 
1. woman Helen?| F3F 4. woman: 
Helene? FF ,. 
madam.| madam— Rowe. 


made. 


honour. or 


SCENE II] 


Imo. What hour is it? 


Lady. 


CYMBELINE. 


Almost midnight, madam. 
Imo. J have read three hours then: mine eyes are weak:. 


Fold down the leaf where I have left: to bed: 

Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 

And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, 

I prithee, call me. Sleep hath seized me wholly. [Aaz¢ Lady. 

To your protection I commend me, gods! 

From fairies and the tempters of the night 

Guard me, beseech ye! [.S/eeps. Lachimo comes Srom the trunk. 
fach. The crickets sing, and man’s o’er-labour’d sense 


Repairs itself by rest. 


Our Tarquin thus 


Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken’d 
The chastity he wounded. Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed! fresh lily! 


And whiter than the sheets! 


That I might touch! 


But kiss; one kiss! Rubies unparagon’d, 

How dearly they do’t! ’Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus: the flame o’ the taper 
Bows toward her, and would under-peep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows, white and azure, laced 

With blue of heaven’s own tinct. But my design, 
To note the chamber: I will write all down: 

Such and such pi€tures; there the window; such 


2. hour] houe F, (Capell’s copy). 
Bi Lf WOME cdoce weak :|] One line in 
Rowe. Two in Ff. 
7. seized] seiz’d FF 3F 4. ceizd F,. 
[Exit Lady.] Rowe. om. Ff. 
10. [Iachimo comes...] Collier (ed. 
1). Jachimo rises... Rowe. Iachimo 
from the Trunke. Ff. Enter Iachimo 
from the trunk. Collier (ed. 2). 
16. touch!| Capell. ‘ouch, Ff. 
17. [kissing her. Capell. 
18. ¢hey] they'd Nicholson conj. 
20. lids] lids, Rowe. “ids. Ff. 
22, these) F,. the VF 34. 
° 22, 23. these...blue| those curtains 
white with azure lacd, The blue Han- 


mer. these windows: white with azure 
lac'd, The blue Warburton. the win- 
dows: white and azure, lacd 5; With 
blue Capell. 
22. azure, laced| Azure lacd Ff. 
azure-laced Nicholson conj. 
23. Lut my| Butt? my Nicholson 
conj. 
design, | design Steevens (1773). 
designe? F, (Capell’s copy). 
F, (some copies) F,. 
design’s F 4. 
24. chamber:| chamber— Rowe. 
chamber, Ff. 
[Take out tables. Collier MS. 


designe. 
designé’s F3. 
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20 


CYMBELINE. 


[ACT 11. 


The adornment of her bed; the arras, figures, 
Why, such and such; and the contents o’ the story. 
Ah, but some natural notes about her body, 

Above ten thousand meaner moveables 

Would testify, to enrich mine inventory. 

O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 

And be her sense but as a monument, 


Thus in a chapel lying! 


Come off, come off: 


[Taking off her bracelet. 


As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard! 

Tis mine; and this will witness outwardly, 

As strongly as the conscience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 

I’ the bottom of a cowslip: here’s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this secret 
Will force him think I have pick’d the lock and ta’en 


The treasure of her honour. 


No more. 


To what end? 


Why should I write this down, that’s riveted, 
Screw’d to my memory? She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus; here the leaf’s turn’d down 


Where Philomel gave up. 


I have enough: 


To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that dawning 
May bare the raven’s eye! I lodge in fear ; 


26. adornment| adronement F, 
(Capell’s copy). 
arras, figures] arras-figures 
Mason conj. 
figures,| Ff. figures? Capell. 

28. some] soshe F,. 

29,30. Above...inventory] To enrich 
mine inventory! they would testify 
Above...moveables Capell con}. 

29. moveables] moveables they Ca- 
pell. 

33. Come off, come off:] off, come 
off; Capell con). 

[Taking off...] Rowe. om. Ff. 


35. wz£/] om. F3F4. 

41. J have] [ve Pope. 

42. No more] om. Capell. 

43. riveted] F, (some copies). 
rivete F, (Capell’s copy). 77veteds F,. 
vivitted F5. rivetted ¥ 4. 

49. bare...eye| Steevens (Theobald 
conj.). deare the ravens eye Ff (bear 
F3F,). ope the raven’s eye Pope. bore 
the vaven’s eye Theobald conj. (with- 
drawn). are it’s raven-eye Hanmer. 
dare the raven’s eye Collier (Collier 
MS.). élear the raven’s eye Keightley 
(Collier conj.). 


30 


35 


40 


45 


SCENE II.] CYMBELINE. 


Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 
One, two, three: time, time! 
[Goes into the trunk. 


[Clock strikes. 


The scene closes. 


SCENE III. Ax ante-chamber adjoining Imogen's 


apartments. 


Enter CLOTEN and Lords. 


First Lord. Your lordship is the most patient man in 
loss, the most coldest that ever turned up ace. 

Clo. It would make any man cold to lose. 

first Lord. But not every man patient after the noble 
temper of your lordship. You are most hot and furious 
when you win. 

Clo. Winning will put any man into courage. If I 
could get this foolish Imogen, I should have gold enough. 
It’s almost morning, is’t not ? 

Tupst Lord. Way, my lord. 

Clo. I would this music would come: I am advised to 
give her music o’ mornings; they say it will penetrate. 


Enter Musicians. 
Come on; tune: if you can penetrate her with your finger- 


ing, so; we'll try with tongue too: if none will do, let her 
remain) but lil never sive oiler. Mirst; a very excellent 


50. this] this’ S. Walker conj. 1, &c. First Lord.] 1 Lord. Rowe. 
[Clock strikes.] om. Capell. i. Ff. 

51. [counting the Clock. Capell. 2. most] om. Pope. 
[Goes...... closes.] He goes... ever| F,. om. FP 34. 


Shuts the ie 


closes. Rowe. Exit. Ff. 
Trunk upon himself. Capell. 
SCENE III.] SCENE Iv. Eccles. 
An ante-chamber...] The Pa- 
lace. Rowe. The Palace again. Pope. 
Another Part of the Palace, facing 
Imogen’s Apartments. Theobald. 
Without the Palace under Imogen’s 
Apartment. Hanmer. An Anti-Room 
to the above Chamber. Capell. 


Clo.] om. F,F,F3. Clot. F4. 
8. should | shall Rowe (ed. 2). 
12. music 0 mornings ;| music; 0 
mornings Anon. conj. 
o| Theobald. a Ff. 
her| F,. here FF3F 4. 
15. gzve] om. Capell. 
15,16. excellent good-conceited | Ca- 
pell. No hyphen in Ff.  excellent- 
good-conceited Nicholson conj. 


13. 
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50 


Io 


15 
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CYMBELINE. [ACT Il. 


good-conceited thing; after, a wonderful sweet air, with ad- 
mirable rich words to it; and then let her consider. 


SONG. 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise! 


Clo. So, get you gone. If this penetrate, I will consider 
your music the better: if it do not, it is a vice in her ears, 
which horse-hairs and calves’-guts, nor the voice of unpaved 
eunuch to boot, can never amend. [Exeunt Musicians. 

Sec. Lord. Were comes the king. 

Clo. 1am glad I was up so late; for that’s the reason 
I was up so early: he cannot choose but take this service 
I have done fatherly. 


Enter CYMBELINE and Queen. 


Good morrow to your majesty and to my gracious mother. 
Cym. Attend you here the door of our stern daughter? 
Will she not forth ? 


16. after, a| Pope. after a Ff. F3F4. fault Collier MS. 
21. On...lies;| Each chalic'd flower 29. calves’-guts] cat’s-guts Rowe. 
supplies: Hanmer. cats’-guts’ Warburton, cat-guts John- 
22—28. And...arise:] Four lines — son. 
in Pope. Two in Ff. nor| with Wanmer. 
23, 24. eyes; With...2s,| Pointed of | of an Collier MS. 
as by Theobald. eyes With...is, Ff. 30. amend| amed F,. 
eyes, With...is, Pope. [Exeunt...] Theobald. om. Ff. 


Ms GUABaa co is| all the things that 34. Enter Cymbeline...... ] As in 
pretty bin Hanmer. everything that Dyce. After line 30 in Ff. 


pretty bin Warburton. 36. daughter?| Rowe. daughter 


27. Clo.] Dyce. om. Ff. FF. daughter. ¥3F 4. 
28. vice] Rowe. voyce F,F,. voice 


20 


25 
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SCENE II.] CYMBELINE. 199 


Clo. I have assailed her with music, but she vouch- 
safes no notice. 

Cym. The exile of her minion is too new ; 40 
She hath not yet forgot him: some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then she’s yours. 

Queen. You are most bound to the king, 
Who lets go by no vantages that may 
Prefer you to his daughter. Frame yourself 45 
To orderly soliciting, and be friended 
With aptness of the season; make denials 
Increase your services ; so seem as if 
You were inspired to do those duties which 
You tender to her; that you in all obey her, 50 
Save when command to your dismission tends, 
And therein you are senseless. 

Clo. Senseless! not so. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. So like you, sir, ambassadors from Rome ; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 
Cym. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpose now ; 55 
But that’s no fault of his: we must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender ; 
And towards himself, his goodness forespent on us, 
We must extend our notice. Our dear son, 
When you have given good morning to your mistress, 60 
Attend the queen and us; we shall have need 


38. music] musick Hanmer. mu- Pope. 


sickes F,F,. musicks F3¥ 4. 49. were] are Rowe (ed. 2). 
42. out] Rowe. owt F,F3. ot 50. her; that...her,| her: that... 
FP. her, Rowe. her: that...her, Ff. her, 
46. soliciting, and be friended| so- _ that...her, Knight. 
licits, and befriended Mason con). 52. Enter...] Rowe. om. Ff. 
soliciting, | Collier (ed. 2). solz- 53. from] fr from F,. 
city, Ke. ‘solicits, P{R2K 4. soliczs ; 54. Zhe one 2s] One's Hanmer. 
Pope. 58. zs] for’s Hanmer. for his 


be friended| befriended Pope. Capell. 


47. season;)| season: Ff. season, on us| ot Rowe (ed. 2). 


CYMBELIVE. [ACT IL. 


To employ you towards this Roman. Come, our queen. 

[Zxeunt all but Cloten. 
Clo. If she be up, I'll speak with her; if not, 

Let her lie still and dream. By your leave, ho! [Anocks. 

I know her women are about her: what 65 

If I do line one of their hands? ’Tis gold 

Which buys admittance ; oft it doth; yea, and makes 

Diana’s rangers false themselves, yield up 

Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer; and ’tis gold 

Which makes the true man kill’d and saves the thief ; 70 

Nay, sometime hangs both thief and true man: what 

Can it not do and undo? I will make 

One of her women lawyer to me, for 

I yet not understand the case myself. 

By your leave. [Knocks. 75 


Enter a Lady. 
Lady. Who's there that knocks ? 


Clo. A gentleman. 

Lady. No more? 
Clo. Yes, and a gentlewoman’s son. 

Lady. That’s more 


Than some whose tailors are as dear as yours 
Can justly boast of. What's your lordship’s pleasure ? 
Clo. Your lady’s person: is she ready ? 


Lady. Ay, 80 
To keep her chamber. 
Clo. There is gold for you ; 
Sell me your good report. 
62. To...gueen.| One line in Rowe. 70. true man] Rowe (ed. 2). true- 
Two in Ff. man Ff. 
[Exeunt...... Cloten.] Exeunt 71. sometime] sometimes Rowe. 
Cym. Queen, Mess. and Lords. Ca- true man| Hanmer. true-man 
pell. Exeunt. Ff. Rife 
63. SCENE Iv. Pope. 76. more?| Rowe (ed. 2). more. Ff. 
64. [Knocks.] Theobald. om. Ff. Lady.] Lady. [Aside. Delius 
66. hands ?| hands?— Pope. hands, con). 
F,F,. hands: F3F4. hands— Rowe. 80. Lady.] Lady. [Aside. Delius 
67. buys buy Pope (ed. 1). conj. 
yea,| om. Collier MS. 80, 81. Ay,...chamber.| Divided as 
and | om. Pope. in Hanmer. One line in Ff. 
68. yield up| and yield up Rowe. 81, 82. There...report.| Divided as 


and yield Pope. in Ff. One line in Pope. 


SCENE III] CYMBELINE. 


Lady. How! my good name? or to report of you 
What I shall think is good? The princess! [Lait Lady. 


Enter IMOGEN, 


Good morrow, fairest: sister, your sweet hand. 
Good morrow, sir. You lay out too much pains 
For purchasing but trouble: the thanks I give 

Is telling you that I am poor of thanks 

And scarce can spare them. 


Clo. 


Imo. 


Clo. 


Imo. 


Still I swear I love you. 
If you but said so, ’twere as deep with me: 
_ If you swear still, your recompense is still 
That I regard it not. 
Clo. This is no answer. 
/mo. But that you shall not say I yield being silent, 
I would not speak. I pray you, spare me: faith, 
I shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness: one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 
Clo. To leave you in your madness, ’twere my sin: 
I will not. 
Imo. 
Clo. 
Imo. 


Fools are not mad folks. 
Do you call me fool ? 
AS lam mad il doz 
If you'll be patient, I’ll no more be mad ; 
That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 
By being so verbal: and learn now for all 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you, 


83. How! my] How, my FF 3F 4 97. being taught, | (being tort) War- 
How my F,. burton. 

84. Lshall think is| [ think Han- 99. ot] not do’t Hanmer. 
mer, ending lines 82, 83, xame?... 100. ave not] cure not Theobald 


good? Capell, reading with Ff, ends 
the lines zame?...think. 
good?| Pope. good. Ff. 
princess !| princess— Pope. 
[Exit Lady.] Capell. om. Ff. 


(Warburton). cave not Becket conj. 
are not for P. A. Daniel conj. 


102. patient] prudent Warburton 
conj. 
106. which] who Pope. 
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95 
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CYVMBELINE. [ACTAIE 


And am so near the lack of charity— 
To accuse myself—I hate you; which I had rather 
You felt than make ’t my boast. 
Clo. You sin against 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contraét you pretend with that base wretch, 
One bred of alms and foster’d with cold dishes, 
With scraps o’ the court, it is no contract, none: 
And though it be allow’d in meaner parties— 
Yet who than he more mean ?—to knit their souls, 
On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary, in self-figured knot ; 
Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The consequence o’ the crown, and must not soil 
The precious note of it with a base slave, 
A hilding for a livery, a squire’s cloth, 
A pantler, not so eminent. 
Imo. Profane fellow! 
Wert thou the son of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom: thou wert dignified enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if *twere made 
Comparative for your virtues to be styled 
The under-hangman of his kingdom, and hated 
For being preferr’d so well. 
Clo. The south-fog rot him ! 
Imo. He never can meet more mischance than come 
To be but named of thee. His meanest garment, 


108, 109. charity—To...myself—] souls On...beggary, Rowe. 


charity, (To accuse myself) Capell. 118. self-fjigured| self-finger'd War- 
charitie To accuse my selfe, Ff (charity burton (Theobald conj.). 
F,F3F4. self, F3F4). 120. soi] Hanmer. /oyle FF F3, 
110. make ’t | make Pope. Soul F 4. 
rit. father. For| father ; for Rowe. 121, ote] See note (11). 
Sather, for Ff. zt with| Pope. it; with 
115. adllow’d] Rowe. allowed Ff. Ff. 
116. mean?| Pope. meane F,F,. 127. envy, if| Enuze, If ¥,. 
mean F3F 4. 129. kingdom] realm Pope. 
116—118. sozls, On...... beggary, | 132. meanest] mean’st F,. 


Soules (On...beggery) Ff (souls F3F4). 


1 Ke) 


115 
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125 
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SCENE III. ] 


CYMBELINE. 


That ever hath but clipp’d his body, is dearer 
In my respeét than all the hairs above thee, 


Were they all made such men. 


How now, Pisanio! 


Enter PISANIO. 


Clo. ‘His garment!’ 
L[mo. 
C/o; “Wiis garment)!” 
L[mo. 


Now, the devil— 
To Dorothy my woman hie thee presently,— 


I am sprited with a fool, 


Frighted and anger’d worse: go bid my woman 
Search for a jewel that too casually 

Hath left mine arm: it was thy master’s: ’shrew me, 
If I would lose it for a revenue 


Of any king’s in Europe! 
I saw’t this morning : 


I do think 
confident I am 


Last night ‘twas on mine arm; I kiss’d it: 
I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 


That I kiss aught but he. 
as: 
Imo. 
Clo. 

‘His meanest garment !’ 
Lmo. 


133. body, 7s] F,F3F 4. 
PCO D a spEODe: 
134. hairs|F3F 4. haires¥,. heires 


body ; ts 
19 


1 
above] about Singer (ed. 2). 
138. How now, Pisanio!| Collier. 
How now Pisanio? Ff. How now, 
Pisanio? Rowe. Clot. How now? 
Imo. Pisanio! Hanmer. Clot. How! 
how! Imo. Pisanio! S. Walker conj. 
How now? [missing the bracelet. ] 
Pisanio! Anon. conj. 
Enter Pisanio.] As in Ff. 
After thee, line 134, in Capell. After 
men, line 135, in Dyce. 
136. garment!) garment? FF 3F 4. 
garments? F,. 
devil—| Theobald. 
F,F,. devil. F3. devil. F 4. 


divell, 


Twill not be lost. 
I hope so: go and search. 


[Zait Prsanto. 
You have abused me: 


Ay, ie Said) so} Siti: 


137. presently,—] presently :— Ca- 
pell. presently. Ff. 

143. ig’s| Rowe (ed. 2). 
Ff. ing Pope. 

145. ‘twas on] zt was upon Capell 


kings 


conj. 

mine) FF,. my F3F4. 

LT kissd it| Ff. L kissed ut 
Pope. for J kissd it Keightley. JL 
kissd it then Anon. conj. L know, L 
kiss'd it Anon. conj. 

147 2ell Ee 27772 EE. 

148. [Exit Pisanio.] Capell. om. 
Ff. 

148, 149. You...garment!’| Divided 
as in Ff, One line in Rowe. S. 
Walker would end lines 149—152 
Ay,...action,... father...toa. 


204 CYMBE GENE. [AC TaE. 


If you will make’t an action, call witness to't. 150 
Clo. I will inform your father. 
Imo. Your mother too: 


She’s my good lady, and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worst of me. So, I leave you, sir, 


To the worst of discontent. [ce 
Clo. I'll be revenged : 
‘His meanest garment!’ Well. (2x. 55 


SCENE LV. Rome. Philario’s house. 


Enter POSTHUMUS and PHILARIO. 


Post. Fear it not, sir: I would I were so sure 
To win the king as I am bold her honour 
Will remain hers. 


IEG. What means do you make to him ? 
Post. Not any; but abide the change of time ; 
Quake in the present winter’s state, and wish F 


That warmer days would come: in these fear’d hopes, 
I barely gratify your love; they failing, 
I must die much your debtor. 
Phi. Your very goodness and your company 
O’erpays all Icando. By this, your king 10 
Hath heard of great Augustus: Caius Lucius 
Will do’s commission throughly: and I think 
He'll grant the tribute, send the arrearages, 


150. Jf...to°t.| Call witness tot, if  Philario’s House. Capell. 


you will make ’t an action. Hanmer. 5. winters state] winter-state Ma- 
tot] om. Steevens conj. son conj. winter's flaw S. Walker 
153. you, sity] F3F4. your str F,  conj. ; 
ee 6. fear’d hopes] F,F3F4 fear’d 
155. meanest] mean’st F,. hope F,. sear’d hopes Knight. (Tyr- 
SCENE Iv.] SCENE v. Pope. ACT  whitt conj. MS.). 
11. SCENE I. Eccles. 12. do’s| Ff. do his Capell. 
Rome.] Rowe. 13. arrearages| F4. arrerages F, 


Philario’s house.] A Roomin  F,F3. 


SCENE Iv.] 


CYMBELINE. 


Or look upon our Romans, whose remembrance 


Is yet fresh in their grief. 
Post 


I do believe, 


Statist though I am none, nor like to be, 

That this will prove a war; and you shall hear 

The legions now in Gallia sooner landed 

In our not-fearing Britain than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 

Are men more order’d than when Julius Cesar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at: their discipline, 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 
To their approvers they are people such 


That mend upon the world. 


Enter JACHIMO. 


Phi. 
Post. 


See! 
The swiftest harts have posted you by land, 


Iachimo ! 


And winds of all the corners kiss’d your sails, 


To make your vessel nimble. 
Pie. 
Post. 


Lach. 


Welcome, sir. 
I hope the briefness of your answer made 
The speediness of your return. 


Your lady 


Is one of the fairest that I have look’d upon. 
Post. “And therewithal the best, or let her beauty 
Look through a casement to allure false hearts 


14. Or] £’er Theobald. 
Warburton conj. (withdrawn). 

18. legions] Theobald. J/egion Ff. 

19. ot-fearing| nought - fearing 
Anon. conj. (Gent. Mag. Lx. 216). 


Not 


21. Are men| Are now S. Walker 
con]. 
23, 24. auscipline, Now...will| dis- 


cipline (Now winged) with their cou- 
rages will P. A. Daniel conj. discipline 
Now, winged with their courages, will 
Anon. conj. 
24. mingled| FF 3F 4. wing-led F,. 
courages| courage Dyce. 


26. SCENE VI. Pope, 


26. See! Tachimo!| Capell. See, 
Lachimo. Theobald. See Zachimo. Ff. 
The swiftest| Sure the swift 


27. 


Pope. 
harts| F,F,. hearts F3F 4. 
29. Phi.] Post. Theobald (ed. 2). 
30. Post.] Phi. Theobald (ed. 2). 
32. one of the] of the Pope. one 


the Steevens (1793). 
Sairest) fair'sét Anon. conj. 
that] om. Anon. conj. 
that I have] that ever T Rowe 
(ed. 2). JZ e’er Pope. 
34. through] Rowe (ed. 2). 
rough Ff. 


tho- 
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15 


30 


206 CYMBELINE., [ACT II. 
And be false with them. 


Lach. Here are letters for you. 
Post. Their tenour good, I trust. 
Lach. ’Tis very like. 


Phi. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court 
When you were there? 


Lach. He was expected then, 
But not approach’d. 
Post. All is well yet. 


Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is’t not 
Too dull for your good wearing ? 

Lach. If I had lost it, 
I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 
I’ll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 

Post. The stone’s too hard to come by. 

Lach. Not a whit, 
Your lady being so easy. 

Post. Make not, sir, 
Your loss your sport: I hope you know that we 
Must not continue friends. 

Lach. Good sir, we must, 
If you keep covenant. Had I not brought 
The knowledge of your mistress home, I grant 
We were to question farther: but I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring, and not the wronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Post. If you can make’t apparent 


36. tenour) Theobald. ‘tenure Ff. T had lost, Collier (Collier MS.). 


372 Phi) Capelli) Post iit 46. stone's] Rowe. stones Ff. 
Britain| Briton Anon. conj. 47. Make not) ¥F,F3F4. Make 
39. not] was not yet Hanmer. note F,. 
All......yet.] [Aside] A//...yet. 52. farther] Ff. further Steevens. 
Anon. conj. 55. her or you, having| her, or 
yet| Rowe (ed. 2). yet, Ff. you, having F¥3F4. her, or jou 


41. I had Jost zt,| Singer (ed. 2). having F,. 
L have lost it, Ff. J?ve lost it, Pope. 


SCENE IV.] 


CY MBELINE, 


That you have tasted her in bed, my hand 
And ring is yours: if not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour gains or loses 
Your sword or mine, or masterless leaves both 


To who shall find them. 
Lach. 


Sir, my circumstances, 


Being so near the truth as I will make them, 
Must first induce you to believe: whose strength 
I will confirm with oath; which, I doubt not, 
You'll give me leave to spare, when you shall find 


You need it not. 
Post. 
Lach. 


Proceed. 


First, her bedchamber,— 


Where, I confess, I slept not, but profess 

Had that was well worth watching,—it was hane’d 
With tapestry of silk and silver; the story 

Proud Cleopatra, when she met-her Roman, 

And Cydnus swell’d above the banks, or for 

The press of boats or pride: a piece of work 

So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 

In workmanship and value; which I wonder’d 
Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 


Since the true life on’t was— 


POSE 


This is true; 


And this you might have heard of here, by me, 


Or by some other. 


57- you] you F,. 

58. zs] ave Collier MS. 

59. pure] FF. poor F3F 4. prov'd 
Warburton conj. 


60. leaves] Rowe. “eave Ff. 

61. who shall| him, shall Seymour 
conj. 

63. believe] belief Seymour conj. 

66. Proceed.| Proceed, sir. Anon. 
conj. 

69. swlk and silver| silverd silk 
Hanmer. 

71. And] On Capell. 


Cydnus| Theobald. Szdxus F,. 
Cidnus FF 3F 4. 


the banks] his banks or 
banks Eccles conj. 

76. Stnce...was—] Ff. Since...qwas. 
Hanmer. Svzce the true life was in it. 
Capell. Such the true life on’t was— 
Singer, ed. 2 (Mason conj.). Sizce 
the true life ont "twas. Collier (Collier 
MS.). Sznce the true life on’t has— 
Staunton conj. Svzce the true life on’t 
was not— S$. Walker conj. 


2ts 


Since the 
true life was out on’t. Anon. conj. 
on’t] on it Keightley. 
This| Why, this Hanmer. 
true| most true Collier (Collier 
MS.). 
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CYMBELINE. 


Tach. 
Must justify my knowledge. 
Post. 
Or do your honour injury. 
Lach. 


[ACT IL. 


More particulars 
So they must, 


The chimney 


Is south the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 

So likely to report themselves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb; outwent her, 


Motion and breath left out. 
Post. 


This is a thing 


Which you might from relation likewise reap, 


Being, as it is, much spoke of. 
The roof o’ the chamber 


Lach. 


With golden cherubins is fretted : her andirons— 
I had forgot them—were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 


Depending on their brands. 
Post. 


This is her honour! 


Let it be granted you have seen all this,—and praise 
Be given to your remembrance—the description 
Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 


The wager you have laid. 
Lach. 


Then, if you can, 


[Showing the bracelet. 


Be pale: I beg but leave to air this jewel; see! 
And now ’tis up again: it must be married 


83. likely] lively Hanmer. 
cutter| cutting Anon. con). 
84. Was...dumb| Has as another 
nature done \Narburton con). 
nature, dumb; outwent| War- 
burton. ature dumbe, out-went Ff 
(dumb, F3¥ 4). nature, dumb, outwent 
Theobald. atwre, dumb out-went Han- 
mer. nature; dumb, outwent Capell. 
nature numb; outwent Becket con). 
88. cherubins| Ff. cherubims Rowe 
(ed. 2). 
is] om. S. Walker con). 
her] Th’ Pope (ed. 2). 


89. winking] winged Collier MS. 


gt. This is her honour!) Steevens. 
This is her honour: Ff (honor: FF). 
What's this ? her honour? Pope, ed. 
2 (Theobald). 
Upton con}. 
Johnson. Zyees is her honour! Becket 


Is this her honour? 
This is her honour? 


conj. Zhis is mere rumour. Anon. con). 
honour] humour Grimes conj. MS. 
g2. Let it be] Be it Capell. 
2, 93. and praise Be given| Praise 
be Pope, ending the previous line ¢hzs. 
95. [Showing...] Pulling out the 
bracelet. Rowe. om. Ff. 
95, 96. can, Be pale: [| can, Be 
pale; ICapell. can Be pale, I ¥f. 


80 


85 


go 


SCENE Iv.] CYMBELINE. 200 


To that your diamond; I’ll keep them. 
Post. Jove! 
Once more let me behold it: is it that 
Which I left with her ? 
Lach. Sir,—I thank her—that : 100 
She stripp’d it from her arm; I see her yet; 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift 
And yet enrich’d it too: she gave it me 
And said she prized it once. 


TaOSC. May be she pluck’d it off 
To send it me. 
Lach. She writes so to you, doth she? 105 


Post. O, no, no, no! ’tis true. Here, take this too; 
[Gives the ring. 

It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on’t. Let there be no honour 
Where there is beauty; truth, where semblance; love, 
Where there’s another man: the vows of women IIo 
Of no more bondage be to where they are made 
Than they are to their virtues; which is nothing, 
O, above measure false! 

Phi. Have patience, sir, 
And take your ring again ; ’tis not yet won: 
It may be probable she lost it, or 1s 
Who knows if one of her women, being corrupted, 
Hath stol’n it from her? 

Post. Wery true; 
And so, I hope, he came by’t. Back my ring: 
Render to me some corporal sign about her 


98. Fove!] Fove!— Rowe. Fove— 116. kxows if] knows, Pope. 

Ef one of her| FF 3F 4. one her 
102. action did) Rowe. action, Fy. one o’ her Dyce. 

did Ff. one...being] one, her women, 


103, 104. <And...once.] Divided as being Collier (ed. 1). one, her Woman, 
in Ff. Steevens ends the first line  de¢zg Collier, ed. 2 (S. Walker conj.). 


Said, one, her women being Staunton conj. 
103. 00] om. Steevens conj. 117. Hath stol’n] Might stoln (sic) 
to4. AZay be] om. Hanmer. Pope. ALight not have stol’x Hanmer. 
106. [Gives the ring.] Johnson. her?| Knight. her. Ff. her 

om. Ff. chamber? Anon. conj. 
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CYMBELINE. 


[ACT Il. 


More evident than this ; for this was stol’n. 


Tach. By Jupiter, 


I had it from her arm. 


Post. Wark you, he swears; by Jupiter he swears. 


Tis true :—nay, keep the ring—'tis true: 
attendants are 


She would not lose it: her 


I am sure 


All sworn and honourable :—they induced to steal it! 
And by a stranger !—No, he hath enjoy’d her : 
The cognizance of her incontinency 


Is this: she hath bought the name 


of whore thus dearly. 


There, take thy hire ; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themselves between you! 


Phi. 


Sir, be patient : 


This is not strong enough to be believed 


Of one persuaded well of— 
Post. 


Tach. 


Never talk on’t ; 


She hath been colted by him. 
If you seek 


For further satisfying, under her breast— 
Worthy the pressing—lies a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging: by my life, 

I kiss’d it, and it gave me present hunger 

To feed again, though full. You do remember 


This stain upon her? 
Post. 


Ay, and it doth confirm 


Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 


Were there no more but it. 
Lach. 


Will you hear more ? 


Post. Spare your arithmetic ; never count the turns ; 


Once, and a million! 
Tach. 


120. was stol’n| was stolne F,. 
wat stole F,. was stole F3F 4. 
123. Lam] I’m Pope. 
124. would|F,EF,. should ¥F3F 4. 
could Rowe. 
lose\F 4. loose FF ,F 3. 


125. sworn and| om. Pope. 

128. dearly.|F3F 4. deerely FF, 
132. of—] Rowe. of. Ff. 

135. the] Rowe. her Ff. your 


I’ll be sworn— 


Anon. conj. 

142. arithmetic] Arethmatiche F,. 
Arithmeticke F,. Arithmetich F3F 4. 

142, 143. never...million] Divided 
as by Capell. One line in Ff. 

142. never count| Count not Pope. 
Hanmer, reading with Pope, divides 
as Capell. 

143. sworn—] Rowe. sworne. F, 
F,. sworn. F3F 4. 


2 
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SCENE Iv.] CV MBELINE. BIT 


Post. No swearing. 
If you will swear you have not done’t you lie, 
And I will kill thee if thou dost deny 145 
Thou’st made me cuckold. 
Lach. I'll deny nothing. 
Post. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal ! 
I will go there and do’t; i’ the court ; before 


Her father. I'll do something— [Exc 
Pht. Quite besides 
The government of patience! You have won: 150 


Let’s follow him and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself. 
Lach. With all my heart. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. Another room in Philarto’s house. 


Enter POSTHUMUS. 


Post. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half-workers? We are all bastards; 
And that most venerable man which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamp’d; some coiner with his tools 5 
Made me a counterfeit : yet my mother seem’d 
The Dian of that time: so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. ©, vengeance, vengeance ! 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d, 


And pray’d me oft forbearance; did it with AG 
146. Thowst| Thou hast Capell. Pope. Scene continued in Ff. Acr 
147. had her here| had here Ca- 11. SCENE It. Eccles. 

pell (corrected in Errata). Another...] The same. Ano- 
148. dot; z’| Capell. doo’t, 2’ F, ther Room in the same. Capell. 

B,. dots’ 3h, Enter...] Ff. Re-enter... Theobald, 
149. something—| Rowe. some- continuing the scene. 

thing. Ff. 2. are all bastards| are bastards all 
149, 150. besides The] F,. besides. Pope. ave all bastards ; all Capell. 

The FF 3F 4. are, all of us, bastards Keightley. 
151. pervert] prevent Heath conj. 10. me] my Jackson conj. 


divert Jervis con]. did\ dy’d Jackson conj. 


SCENE Y.] Capell. SCENE VII. 
pe 


CYMBELINE. 


[ACT i. 


A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn; that I thought her 


As chaste as unsunn’d snow. 


O, all the devils! 


This yellow Iachimo, in an hour,—was’t not ?— 
Or less,—at first >—perchance he spoke not, but 
Like a full-acorn’d boar, a German one, 

Cried ‘O!’ and mounted; found no opposition 
But what he look’d for should oppose and she 
Should from encounter guard. Could I find out 


The woman’s part in me! 


For there’s no motion 


That tends to vice in man but I affirm 

It is the woman’s part: be it lying, note it, 

The woman’s; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 
Lust and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 
Nice longing, slanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers, in part or all, but rather anil 


For even to vice 


They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 


Not half so old as that. 


I’ll write against them, 


Detest them, curse them: yet ’tis greater skill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will: 


The very devils cannot plague them better. 


12, Might...her| One line in Pope. 
Two in Ff. 

15. jirst?| Ff. first: Capell. 

16. «a German one| Rowe. @ Lar- 
men on F,F,. a Farmen on ¥3F 4. 
a-churning on Pope. a churning on 
Warburton. came churning on Ca- 
pell conj. (in jest?). @ drimmen one 
Singer conj. a driming one Singer (ed. 
2). a foaming one Collier (Collier MS.). 

18. But| From Hanmer. 

for should| Pope. for, should ¥f. 

19. from] for Warburton. 

20. me!|Johnson. me, Ff. 
Pope. 

22. be it] be’t Pope. 

24. Lust...hers ;| Omitted in Reed 


me— 


[Evit. 


(1803, 1813, 1821). 

26. Nice longing] Capell. ice- 
longing Ff. Nice-longings Pope. (Vice 
longings Theobald. 

24—29. Adl...vice| Two lines, the 
first ending evs, in Malone (reading 
with F,). 

24. maybenamed|F,F3F 4. name 
F,. have a name Dyce con). 
can name or man may name S. Walker 
conj. men do name Keightley. 


Mai 


28, 29. Why...vicé] As in Capell. 
One line in Ff. 

29. vice] vice to which they are so 
prone Keightley conj. 

30, 31. sti/7 One] Johnson. still; 
One FE. 
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SCENE I.] CYMBELINE. 
IXCIP WO 
SCENE I. Britain. A hall in Cymbeline's palace. 


Enter in state, CYMBELINE, Queen, CLOTEN, avd Lords at one door, 
and at another, CAIUS LUCIUS and Attendants. 


Cym. 


Now say, what would Augustus Caesar with us ? 


Luc. When Julius Cesar, whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever, was in this Britain 
And conquer’d it, Cassibelan, thine uncle,— 
Famous in Cezsar’s praises, no whit less 
Than in his feats deserving it—for him 
And his succession granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thousand pounds; which by ane lately 


Is left untender’d. 
Queen. 

Shall be so ever. 
Clo. 


Ere such another Julius. 


And, to kill the marvel, 


There be many Cesars 
Britain is 


A world by itself, and we will nothing pay 


For wearing our own noses. 
Queen. 


That opportunity, 


Which then they had to take from ’s, to resume 


ACT Il. SCENE 1.] Act 11. SCENE 
Iv. Eccles. 

Britain. A hall...] A Palace. 
Rowe. Cymbeline’s Palace. Pope. 
A State Room in Cymbeline’s Palace. 
Capell. Britain. A Room of state... 
Malone. 

Enter...Cloten...Caius JLucius...... ] 
Enter...Clotten...Caius, Lu- 
cius... Ff. Enter Cymbeline, Queen, 
Cloten, Lords, and Others: Cymbe- 
line takes his Throne; after which, 
Enter Lucius, and Attendants. Ca- 


Rowe. 


pell. 

4. this] om. Pope. 

5, 30, 40. Cassibelan] Cassibulan 
ies 


7. dt—for] zt) for Ff. zt for Rowe. 

to. ill] fill Lloyd conj. 

12. £ritain is] Pope. 
or Britain’s Ff, reading £7e... 
as one line. 

13. dy dtself] it self Rone byt self 
Theobald. Whole by itself Anon. 
conj., reading line 12 as Ff. 

Srom’s| from us Capell. 


Britaine’s 
world 
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CYMBELINE. [ACT II. 


We have again. Remember, sir, my liege, 
The kings your ancestors, together with 

The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 


With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters, 


With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 

But suck them up to the topmast. 

Cesar made here; but made not here his brag 

Of ‘Came, and saw, and overcame:’ with shame— 

The first that ever touch’d him—he was carried 

From off our coast, twice beaten; and his shipping— 

Poor ignorant baubles !—on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, crack’d 

As easily ’gainst our rocks: for joy whereof 

The famed Cassibelan, who was once at point— 

O giglot fortune !—to master Czesar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright 

And Britons strut with courage. 
Clo. Come, there’s no more tribute to be paid: our 

kingdom is stronger than it was at that time; and, as I 

said, there is no moe such Cesars : other of them may have 

crooked noses, but to owe such straight arms, none. 


Cym. Son, let your mother end. 


A kind of conquest 


Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as 
Cassibelan: I do not say I am one; but I have a hand. 
Why tribute? why should we pay tribute? If Cesar can 
hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in 
his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light; else, sir, no 


more tribute, pray you now. 


19. As...ribbed and paled| Rowe 
(@k Alb AlBonoe00 ribbed, and pal’d Ff. 
As the great Neptune's park, ril'd and 
pal’d Capell. 

20. vocks| Hanmer (Seward conj.). 
Oakes F,F,. Oaks ¥3¥ 4. 

21. sands] sand F 4. 

23. Cesar| Caesars F,. 

24. overcame] overcome F ,. 

26, beaten ;| beaten? F,. 


Bite 
Ber 


Ff. 
33° 


giglot| Malone. giglet Ff. 


Lua’s town] Hyphened in Ff. 
rejaicing fires! Hyphened in 


Britons| Hanmer. Britaines 


F,. BrittainesF,. Britains ¥3F 4. 
34. paid:) paid? F,. 


36. 
37: 


moe] mo F,. more F,F3F 4. 
owe| own Pope. 
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SCENE 1.] CV MBE ITEINE 


Cym. You must know, AR 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free: Czesar’s ambition, 
Which swell’d so much that it did almost stretch 
The sides o’ the world, against all colour here 
Did put the yoke upon’s; which to shake off 5° 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. 
Clo. and Lords. We do. 
Cym. Say then to Cesar, 
Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which 
Ordain’d our laws, whose use the sword of Cesar 
Hath too much mangled; whose repair and franchise 55 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius made our 
laws, 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call’d 
Himself a king. 
Luc. I am sorry, Cymbeline, 60 
That I am to pronounce Augustus Casar— 
Cesar, that hath moe kings his servants than 
Thyself domestic officers—thine enemy : 
Receive it from me, then: war and confusion 
In Czsar’s name pronounce I ‘gainst thee: look 65 
For fury not to be resisted. Thus defied, 


46. Romans] Roman Steevens as we Reckon our selves to be. Say then 


which we reckon 


(1773, 1778, 1785). 

47. from us| om. Hanmer. from’s 
S. Walker conj. 

49. The] To the P. A. Daniel con). 

colour here| Pope. colour heere, 
Ff (ere, F3F 4). 

50. upon ’s] upon us Capell. 

51, 52. whom...... Cesar,| Edd. 
(Globe ed.). whom...be. Clo. We do. 
Cym. Say, then, to Cesar, Dyce (Col- 
lier MS.). whom we reckon Our 
selves to be, we do. Say then to Cesar, 
Ff. (which we reckon Our selves to be) 
to do. Say then to Cesar, Pope. such 


to Cesar, Hanmer. 
Ourselves to be. Wedo. Say then to 
Cesar, Johnson. whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. We do say then to 
Cesar, Malone. whom we reckon Our- 
selues to be. Say then, we do, to Cesar. 
Staunton. 

53. which] who Pope. 

57. Mulmutius made our laws,| 
That Mulmutius Pope. Mulmutius, 
Steevens (1793). 

60. Lam] /’m Pope. 

62. moe|F,. more F,F3F4. 

63. cnemy:| enemy? F,. 


CYMBELIVE. [AGP aT, 


I thank thee for myself. 

Cym. Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cesar knighted me; my youth I spent 
Much under him; of him I gather'd honour; 
Which he to seek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance. I am perfect 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for 
Their liberties are now in arms; a precedent 
Which not to read would show the Britons cold: 
So Cesar shall not find them. 

Lue. Let proof speak. 

Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make pastime 
with us a day or two, or longer: if you seek us afterwards 
in other terms, you shall find us in our salt-water girdle: if 
you beat us out of it, it is yours; if you fall in the ad- 
venture, our crows shall fare the better for you; and there’s 
an end. 

(Go Soy Ge 

Cym. I know your master’s pleasure, and he mine: 
All the remain is ‘Welcome,’ [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. Axother room in the palace. 


Enter PISANIO, with a letter. 


Pis. How! of adultery ? Wherefore write you not 
What monster’s her accuser? Leonatus! 
O master! what a strange infection 
Is fall’n into thy ear! What false Italian, 


67. Thou art| Thowrt Pope. the same. Capell. 
70. he to seek| as he seeks Hanmer. Enter...] Dyce. Enter Pisanio read- 
him to seek Eccles conj. ing of a Letter. Ff (Pisania, FF3). 
41. keep| keep’t Hanmer. Enter Pisanio. Capell. 
utterance] variance Pope. 2. monster's her accuser| Capell. 


73. precedent|¥ 4. president¥ FF 3. monsters her accuse Ff. monsters have 
74. Lritons] Hanmer. Britaines  accusd her Pope. 


ELF ,. Britains FE 4. Leonatus !| O Leonatus! Keight- 
78. 2 other] on other Pope. ley, reading monsters her accuse? with 
SCENE 11] ScrENE Iv. Eccles. Ff. 

Rowe continues the Scene. 4. ear] heart Hanmer. 


Another...] Another room in 


7° 


75 
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SCENE II.] 


CYMVEELINE, 


As poisonous-tongued as handed, hath prevail’d 
On thy too ready hearing? Disloyal! No: 
She’s punish’d for her truth, and undergoes, 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 


As would take in some virtue. 


O my master! 


Thy mind to her is now as low as were 


Thy fortunes. 


How! that I should murder her ? 


Upon the love and truth and vows which I 
Have made to thy command? I, her? her blood ? 
If it be so to do good service, never 


Let me be counted serviceable. 


How look I, 


That I should seem to lack humanity 


So much as this fact comes to? [Reading] ‘ Do’t: the letter 


That I have sent her, by her own command 


Shall give thee opportunity.’ 


Black as the ink that’s on thee! 


O damn’d paper! 
Senseless bauble, 


Art thou a feodary for this act, and look’st 


So virgin-like without ? 


Lo, here she comes. 


I am ignorant in what I am commanded. 


Enter IMOGEN. 


Imo. How now, Pisanio! 


‘Pis: 


Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 


Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord Leonatus! 
O, learn’d indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his chara€ters; 


He’ld lay the future open. 


You good gods, 


Let what is here contain’d relish of love, 
Of my lord’s health, of his content, yet not 
That we two are asunder; let that grieve him : 


5. potsonous-tongued | Wyphened 
by Dyce. 

6. hearing’ ear Pope. 

10. her] hers Hanmer. 

12. Jove...vows] vows of love and 
truth Collier conj. 

17. [Reading] Rowe. om. Ff. 

Dot: the letter| First marked 

in italics as part of the letter by Rowe. 
Doo’t: The Letter. (in roman) Ff (Dore: 
F3F4). 

18,19. Zhat...opportunity.] Printed 


in italics in Ff. 

21. feodary| Capell. fedarie Ff. 

23. Lam ignorant| I’m ignorant 
Rowe. 

Enter Imogen.] As in Singer 
(ed. 2). After line 22 in Ff. 

26. lord Leonatus!] lord Leonatus: 
Pope. lord Leonatus? Ff. lord? Leo- 
natus ? Capell. ord: Leonatus. Collier. 

27. astronomer] astrologer War- 
burton. 

21. not] no; Tyrwhitt conj. 
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CYMBELINE. 


[ACT IIL. 


Some griefs are medicinable; that is one of them, 
For it doth physic love: of his content, 


All but in that! 


Good wax, thy leave. 


Blest be 


You bees that make these locks of counsel! Lovers 
And men in dangerous bonds pray not alike: 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 


You clasp young Cupid’s tables. 


Good news, gods! 


[Reads] ‘Justice, and your father’s wrath, should he take 
‘me in his dominion, could not be so cruel to me, as you, O 
the dearest of creatures, would even renew me with your 


eyes. 


Take notice that I am in Cambria, at Muilford- 


Haven: what your own love will out of this advise you, 


follow. 


So he wishes you all happiness, that remains 


loyal to his vow, and your, increasing in love, 


LEONATUS POSTHUMUS.’ 


O, for a horse with wings! Hear’st thou, Pisanio ? 
He is at Milford-Haven: read, and tell me 


How far ’tis thither. 


If one of mean affairs 


May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day? Then, true Pisanio,— 

Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord; who long’st— 
O, let me bate,—but not like me—yet long’st, 

But in a fainter kind :—O, not like me; 

For mine’s beyond beyond: say, and speak thick,— 
Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing, 
To the smothering of the sense—how far it is 


33. medicinable] Fy. medcinable 
FF F3. 
that is| that’s S. Walker con). 

34. Jove: of] love)—of Pope, ed. 
2 (Theobald). Jove, of Ff love of 
Pope (ed. 1). 

35. AUl but in| In all but Hanmer. 

38. forfeiters| Hanmer. forfeytours 
F,F,. forfeitours F3F 4. forfeitures 
Rowe. 

38, 39. you... You] them...we John- 
son conj. 

40. [Reads] Capell. 
Rowe. om. Ff. 

41. so cruel to me, as you) cruel to 


Reading. 


me, so as you Grant White. 
as you,| as you: Ff. but you, 
Pope. az you, Knight. 
42. would| would not Capell. 
even] ever Jackson conj. axon 
Jervis conj. 

46. wvow...... increasing| Steevens, 
1778 (Tyrwhitt conj.). vow, and your 
encreasing Ff, vow, and your's in- 
creasing Hanmer. vow and you; im- 
creasing Johnson con}. 

55. beyond beyond:| beyond be- 
yond,) Steevens, 1793 (Ritson conj.). 
beyond, beyond: Ff. beyond, beyond— 
Rowe. — 


40 


50 


55 


SCENE II.| 


CVVUBEEINE. 


To this same blessed Milford: and by the way 

Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 

To inherit such a haven: but, first of all, 

How we may steal from hence: and for the gap 
That we shall make in time, from our hence-going 
And our return, to excuse: but first, how get hence. 
Why should excuse be born or ere begot ? 


We'll talk of that hereafter. 


Prithee, speak, 


How many score of miles may we well ride 


*Twixt hour and hour? 
IPRS, 


One score ’twixt sun and sun, 


Madam, ’s enough for you, and too much too. 

Imo. Why, one that rode to’s execution, man, 
Could never go so slow: I have heard of riding wagers, 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’ the clock’s behalf. But this is foolery: 

Go bid my woman feign a sickness, say 
She’ll home to her father: and provide me presently 
A riding-suit, no costlier than would fit 


A franklin’s housewife. 
as 
Imo. 


Madam, you’re best consider. 
I see before me, man: nor here, nor here, 


Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I prithee; 
Woas | bid thee: there’s no more to say; 


Accessible is none but Milford way. 


Gy JEOLT 20000 hence:| F,¥,. How 
may we steal from hence: F3F 4. How 
may we steal from hence? Pope. 


63. And our) Till our Pope. To 
our Capell. 
64. or ere begot| F,F,. or ere 


begot F3F 4. or eer begot Rowe. or-ere 

begot Pope. or ere-begot Theobald. 
66. score] store F,. 

ride] rid ¥,. 

and......t00.]_ Spoken aside. 

Anon. conj. 

to’s| Ff. to his Capell. 

execution| excution Fy. 

zo. IL have| I’ve Pope. 

viding| om. Hanmer. 

clock’s behalf clocks by half 


~I 
iS) 


[ Execunt. 


Collier MS. 

74. presently] present Rowe (ed. 2). 

76. housewife] houswife F4. hus- 
wife FF ,F3. 

yow re) you'd Pope. 
77. me, man: nor| me, man; nor 
Hanmer. me (man) nor Ff. 
me, man:...here,| me, man? 
Nor here, nor there, Heath conj. 
n0r...nor| nor...not F,. 

48. Nor what ensues, but| Nor 
Ensues but Becket con}. 
ensues, but have] Rowe (ed. 2). 
ensues but have Ff. — ensues, that have 
Warburton. evszes ; but they've Eccles. 
ensues; they have Keightley conj. 

in them] in ken Theobald. 


what. 
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CYVBEERT. 


ScENE III. 


[ACT TLE. 


Wales: a mountainous country with a cave. 


Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, avd ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. A goodly day not to keep house with such 
Whose roof’s as low as ours! Stoop, boys: this gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens, and bows you 
To a morning’s holy office: the gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 


Good morrow to the sun. 


Hail, thou fair heaven! 


We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 


As prouder livers do. 
Gut. 
Arv. 


Hail, heaven ! 


Hail, heaven! 


Lel. Now for our mountain sport: up to yond hill! 


Your legs are young: I'll tread these flats. 


Consider, 


When you above perceive me like a crow, 

That it is place which lessens and sets off: 

And you may then revolve what tales I have told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war: 

This service is not service, so being done, 

But being so allow’d: to apprehend thus, 

Draws us a profit from all things we see ; 

And often, to our comfort, shall we find 

The sharded beetle in a safer hold 


Than is the full-wing’d eagle. 


SCENE III] SCENE 11. Rowe. 
SCENE v. Eccles. 

Wales...cave.] A Forest with 
a Cave. Rowe. A Forest with a Cave, 
in Wales. Pope. A mountainous 
Country. Capell. 

Enter Belarius,...] Ff. Enter, from 
a Cave, Belarius; then... Capell. 

2. Stoop,| Hanmer. Svleepe F,F,. 
Sleep, F3F4. See, Rowe. Sweet Rann 
(Malone conj. withdrawn). 

Stoop, boys :]’ Sleep, boys ? Anon. 


O, this life 


conj. (1814). 

4. To a] To Pope. 

the] om. Pope. 

5. jet] See note (111). 

6. turbans] Singer. Turbonds F,. 
Turbands FFF 4. turbants Johnson. 

14. ave] om: Pope. 

16. This] That Pope. 

17. allowd| Rowe. allowed Ff. 

29. sharded beetle] Ayphened in 


Io 


20 


SCENE III. ] 


CYB EIN. 


Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk: 
Such gain the cap of him that makes ’em fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncross’d: no life to ours. 
Guz. Out of your proof you speak: we, poor unfledged, 
Have never wine’d from view o’ the nest, nor know not 


What air’s from home. 


Haply this life is best 


If quiet life be best, sweeter to you 

That have a sharper known, well corresponding 
With your stiff age: but unto us it is 

A cell of ignorance, travelling a-bed, 

A prison for a debtor that not dares 


To stride a limit. 
Ary. 


What should we speak of 


When we are old as you? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how 
In this our pinching cave shall we discourse 


The freezing hours away? 


We have seen nothing: 


We are beastly; subtle as the fox for prey, 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat: 
Our valour is to chase what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 


And sing our bondage freely. 


Bel. 


22. check) chuck Becket conj. check 
Jackson conj. deck Bailey conj. 

23. nothing| nothidg F,. 

Sor a bauble\ from a babe Anon. 
conj. (1814). 

bauble] Rowe. Babe Ff. bribe 
Hanmer. dvabe Singer (Johnson conj. ). 
pape Becket conj. d06 Collier (Collier 
MS.). daubee Chalmers conj. dard 
Jackson conj. évave Singer conj. 

25. gain...makes’em|Capell. gaze 
...makes him Ff. gain...makes them 
Rowe. gazns...makes hin Knight. 
gain...keeps em Collier con). 

26. keeps his| keep their Singer 
con]. 

28. know] ¥F3¥4. nowes F,. 


How you speak ! 


not | om. Pope. 

29. Haply| Hap ly Ff. 

33. travelling a-bed| Rowe (ed. 
2). travailing abed F,. travailing a 
bed FF 3F 4. 

34. prison for] Pope. prison, or 
Ff. prison of Anon. conj. 

36. old| as old Steevens (1773, 
1778, 1785). 

37. December, how] Hanmer. De- 
cember? How Ff. 

40. Weare] We've Pope. 

beastly ; subtle| beastly-subtle 
Anon. conj. 

43. quire] Ef. choir Pope. 

44. speak!| Pope. speake. ¥F 
speake? ¥. speak? F3F4. 
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OM MM es BO ILION TE: [ACAI 


Did you but know the city’s usuries, 

And felt them knowingly: the art o’ the court, 

As hard to leave as keep; whose top to climb 

Is certain falling, or so slippery that 

The fear’s as bad as falling: the toil o’ the war, 

A pain that only seems to seek out danger 

Il’ the name of fame and honour, which dies i’ the search, 
And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 

As record of fair act; nay, many times, 

Doth iil deserve by doing well; what’s worse, 

Must court’sy at the censure:—O boys, this story 
The world may read in me: my body’s mark’d 

With Roman swords, and my report was once 

First with the best of note: Cymbeline loved me; 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 

Was not far off: then was I as a tree 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit: but in one night, 
A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 

Guz. Uncertain favour! 

Bel. My fault being nothing, as I have told you oft, 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevail’d 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline 
I was confederate with the Romans; so 
Follow’d my banishment; and this twenty years 
This rock and these demesnes have been my world: 
Where I have lived at honest freedom, paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. But up to the mountains! 
This is not hunters’ language: he that strikes 
The venison first shall be the lord o’ the feast; 


45. city’s| cétie’s F3F4. cattees F, weather Keightley. 


F,. cétzes’ Delius con). 65. ave] om. Pope. 
46. felt] feel Anon. con). 69. LFollow’d] Rowe. Followed Ff. 
49. © the war] of war Pope. this] these Johnson. 
Bo. out F.. our FLERE. 71. paid) payd Rowe. payed Ff. 
53. many times| many time Rowe 74. hunters| Theobald. hunters 
(ed. 2). FLF,. hunter’s F3F 4. 


64. weather] wither Long MS. the 
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SCENE III] 


CYMBELINE. 


To him the other two shall minister; 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 


In place of greater state. 


I’ll meet you in the valleys. 


[Exeunt Guiderius and Arviragus. 
How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature! 
These boys know little they are sons to the king; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think they are mine: and though train’d up thus 


meanly 


I’ the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 


Beyond the trick of others. 


This Polydore, 


The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, who 

The king his father call’d Guiderius,—Jove! 

When on my three-foot stool I sit and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 

Into my story: say ‘Thus mine enemy fell, 

And thus I set my foot on’s neck,’ even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in posture 


That aéts my words. 


“8.  In...valleys.| As in Capell. 
Two lines in Ff. One line first in 
Hanmer, omitting greater. 

[Exeunt...] Theobald. Exeunt. 
Ff. Exeunt Boys. Pope. 

80. boys] two boys S. Walker conj., 
reading 7° meet...alive as four lines, 
ending 7¢ 7s...boys... Cymbeline...alive. 

81. Lor...dreams| And Cymbeline 
dreams not Seymour conj. Vor... 
dreams not Anon. conj. 

82. They...meanly| One line in 

Two in Ff. 
they are...train da] they're mine ; 
tho trained Pope. 

mine: and though...... meanly| 
mine, tho’...meanly. Warburton. 

83. JZ the cave wherein they bow, | 
Warburton. J’ th’ Cave, whereon the 
Bowe Ff (Bow F,F3F4). I th cave, 


Rowe. 


The younger brother, Cadwal, 


where on the bow, Rowe. Here in the 
cave, wherein Pope. I th’ cave with- 
in the bow, Warburton conj. (with- 
drawn). J’ th’ cave, there, on the 
brow, Theobald. TZ’ th’ cave here on 
this brow, Hanmer. J th’ cave, where 
in the bow, Johnson conj. See note 
(iv). 

84. vxoofs] roof Pope (ed. 2). 

86. Lolydore| Polydor Rowe. 
ladour Ff. 

87. whol F,. whom FF 3F 4. 

88.  Guiderius,—Fove!] Guederius, 
Jove! Rowe. Love, ¥f. 

go. J have] /’ve Pope. 

90, 91. jiy omt Into] fly Out at Han- 
mer, 

Olin OA — ° WW Bsec00- neck,’| First 
marked as a quotation by Theobald. 

92. ons] on his Capell. 


Pa- 


Guiderius. 


223 


go 


224 CYMEELTNE. [ACT IIL. 


Once Arviragus, in as like a figure 

Strikes life into my speech and shows much more 

His own conceiving. Hark, the game is roused! 

O Cymbeline! heaven and my conscience knows 

Thou didst unjustly banish me: whereon, 1co 
At three and two years old, I stole these babes, 

Thinking to bar thee of succession as 

Thou reft’st me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse; they took thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to her grave: 105 
Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call’d, 

They take for natural father. The game is up. [eer 


SCENE IV. Country near Milford-Haven. 


Enter PISANIO axd IMOGEN. 


Imo. ‘Thou told’st me, when we came from horse, the 
place 
Was near at hand: ne’er long’d my mother so 
To see me first, as I have now. Pisanio! man! 
Where is Posthumus ? What is in thy mind, 
That makes thee stare thus? Wherefore breaks that sigh & 
From the inward of thee? One but painted thus 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond self-explication: put thyself 
Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 


96. figure] vigour Collier MS. Southern MS. and Hanmer. 
99. knows] know Pope. 3. see me] F,. seeme F,. seem 
103. veft’st] Rowe. vefts Ff. F3F 4. 
104. took] take Pope. have now.| have now— Rowe. 
105. fer] thy Hanmer. do now. P. A, Daniel conj. crave now. 
107. game is] game’s Pope. Anon. conj. 
SCENE Iv.] SCENE vi. Eccles. man'!| In a separate line, S. 
Rowe and Theobald continue the Walker conj. 
scene. 4. Where is| Wheres S. Walker 
Countiyseece ] Another Part of | conj., reading AZaz/...... mind as one 
the above Country. Capell. Near line. 
Milford-Haven. Steevens. 6. One] One, F,. One, One, FF 3F 4. 


2, 3. my...see me] his...sce him 


SCENE IV.] CYMBELINE, 225 


Vanquish my staider senses. What’s the matter? 10 
Why tender’st thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender? If’t be summer news, 
Smile to’t before; if winterly, thou need’st 
But keep that countenance still. My husband’s hand! 
That drug-damn’d Italy hath out-craftied him, 0g 
And he’s at some hard point. Speak, man: thy tongue 
May take off some extremity, which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. 
JEG. Please you, read ; 
And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain’d of fortune. 20 
Imo. |{Reads| ‘Thy mistress, Pisanio, hath played the 
strumpet in my bed; the testimonies whereof lie bleeding 
inme. I speak not out of weak surmises; but from proof 
as strong as my grief, and as certain as I expect my re- 
venge. That part thou, Pisanio, must act for me, if thy 25 
faith be not tainted with the breach of hers. Let thine 
own hands take away her life: I shall give thee opportun- 
ity at Milford-Haven: she hath my letter for the purpose: 
where, if thou fear to strike, and to make me certain it is 
done, thou art the pandar to her dishonour, and equally to 30 
me disloyal.’ 
Pis. What shall I need to draw my sword? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already. No, ’tis slander; 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 35 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters. What cheer, madam ? 
Imo. False to his bed! What is it to be false? 40 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 


1o. my] thy Pope. Steevens (1773, 1778, 1785). 
staider] steadier Rowe (ed. 2). 22. lie] lye Rowe. lLyes Ff. 
[Pisanio reaches her out a 31. [She swoons. Keightley. 
Letter. Capell. 37, 38. world: kings ... matrons,] 
11. tender’st] offer’st Pope. world, kings...matrons ; Eccles. 
12. ft] Jf 2 Steevens. 40, 41. What...T0] What, ts zt to 
13. 2@¢|]F3K4. toot ¥ LF, be false, To Mason conj. 


15. out-craftied] Ff.  ovtt-crafted 
VOL. IX. Q 


CVM BE LINE. 


[ACT III. 


To weep ’twixt clock and clock ? if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myself awake? that’s false to’s bed, is it? 


Pis. Alas, good lady! 


Imo. 1 false! Thy conscience witness: Iachimo, 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 
Thou then look’dst like a villain; now, methinks, 
Thy favour’s good enough. Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him: 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripp’d:—to pieces with me !—O, 
Men’s vows are women’s traitors! All good seeming, 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany; not born where’t grows, 


But worn a bait for ladies. 
JERS. 


Good madam, hear me. 


Imo. True honest men being heard, like false A®neas, 
Were in his time thought false; and Sinon’s weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear, took pity 
From most true wretchedness: so thou, Posthumus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; 
Goodly and gallant shall be false and perjured 


From thy great fail. 


44. that’s] that Pope. 
to’s] to his Capell. 
zs 2t] om. Pope. In a separate 
line by Capell. 
46. witness: 
Lachimo Rowe. 
49. favour’s| Rowe. 
good | well Capell. 
50. Whose... painting,| (Whose... 
painting) Ff. Whose Wother was her 
painting, Rowe (ed. 1). Whose mother 
was her planting, Theobald conj. 
Whose feathers are her painting, Han- 
mer. Whose meether was her painting, 
Warburton. Whose feather was her 
painting, Capell. 
her painting, 


Lachimo] witness, 


‘avours Ff, 


Whose motheur was 


Becket conj. Who 


Come, fellow, be thou honest: 
Do thou thy master’s bidding. 


When thou see’st him, 


smoother was: her painting Jackson 
conj. Whose mufjier was her painting, 
Knight conj. Who smothers her with 
painting, Collier (Collier MS.). Whose 
feathers was her painting, Bailey conj. 
See note (Vv). 

52. for Lam] for I’m Pope. 

57- Good] om. Pope. 

59. Szvzon’s] Theobald. 
Ff. 

60. took] F3F 4. tooke¥ ,. tooky F,. 

62. leaven on] F,. leven to FF 3 
Fy. Jevel to Hanmer. 

62, 63. all...shall] all; proper men, 
Goodly and gallant, shall P. A. Daniel 
conj. 

64. fail] fall Upton conj. 


Synons 
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SCENE IV.] 


A little witness my obedience. 


CYMBELINE. 


Look ! 


I draw the sword myself: take it, and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; tis empty of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there, who was indeed 


The riches of it. 


Do his bidding; strike. 


Thou mayst be valiant in a better cause, 
But now thou seem’st a coward. 


7s 


Hence, vile instrument ! 


Thou shalt not damn my hand. 


Imo. 


Why, I must die; 


And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 


No servant of thy master’s. 


Against self-slaughter 


There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand. Come, here’s my heart: 


Something’s afore’t. 


Soft, soft! we’ll no defence ; 


Obedient as the scabbard. What is here? 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 


All turn’d to heresy? 


Away, away, 


Corrupters of’ my faith! you shall no more 


Be stomachers to my heart. 


Thus may poor fools 


Believe false teachers: though those that are betray’d 
Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 


Stands in worse case of woe. 


And thou, Posthumus, thou that didst set up 
My disobedience ’gainst the king my father, 
And make me put into contempt the suits 
Of princely fellows, shalt hereafter find 

It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness: and I grieve myself 


75. And if] An if S. Walker conj. 
76. Against] ’Gainst Pope. 
79. Something’s| Something Han- 
mer (ed. 2). 
afore’t] Rowe. a-foot Ff. iz 
Jront Collier MS. 
[Opening her Breast. Rowe. 
82. [Pulling his Letter out of her 
Bosom. Rowe. Pulling his letters... 
Pope. 


85. though] om. Pope. 

87—90. Stands...suits| Divided as 
by Capell. Three lines, ending Post- 
humus, ...king...suites, in Ff. 

88. chou that] Capell. 
See note (V1). 

go. make} 
mad’st Rowe. 

gi. fellows] F 4. Fellowes FFF 3. 
JSollowers Collier (Collier MS.). 


Q2 


That Ff. 


Malone. makes Ff. 
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CYMBETINE: [ACT III. 


To think, when thou shalt be disedged by her 
That now thou tirest on, how thy memory 95 
Will then be pang’d by me. Prithee, dispatch: 
The lamb entreats the butcher: where’s thy knife ? 
Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 
When I desire it too. 
Ps: O gracious lady, 
Since I received command to do this business 
I have not slept one wink. 
Imo. Do’t, and to bed then. 
Pis. Vl wake mine eye-balls blind first. 
Imo. Wherefore then 
Didst undertake it? Why hast thou abused 
So many miles with a pretence? this place? 
Mine ation, and thine own? our horses’ labour? 
The time inviting thee? the perturb’d court, 
For my being absent? whereunto I never 
Purpose return. Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent when thou hast ta’en thy stand, 
The elected deer before thee? 
Pas. But to win time 
To lose so bad employment; in the which 
I have consider’d of a course. Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 
Imo. Talk thy tongue weary; speak: 
I have heard I am a strumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein false struck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. 


100 


105 


) @ de) 


115 


IETS, 


94. disedged| dis-sieged Theobald 
conj. (withdrawn). 

95. That| Whom Pope. 

97. thy] the F 4. 

98. art too] art to F,. 

102. wake...blind first.| Hanmer. 
wake mine eye-balles first. Ff. break 
mine eye-balls first. Rowe. wake mine 
eye-balls out first. Johnson con}. crack 
mine cye-balls first. Collier (Collier 
MS.). make mine eye-balls first— 
Keightley. 


Then, madam, 


Wherefore] Ah wherefore Pope. 
And wherefore Collier MS. 
109. wnbent| unbent, 
unbent? Ff. 
lose] F4. loose FFF 3. 
me] om. Capell (corrected in 


Theobald. 


Tia. 
Taig 
Errata). 
patience] patence F,. 
114. J have] [ve Pope. 
115. struck] Rowe (ed. 2). 
F F,. strook F3F 4. 


strooke 


SCENE IV.] 


CYMBELINE. 


I thought you would not back again. 


Imo. 


Bringing me here to kill me. 
7s: 


Most like, 


Not so, neither: 


But if I were as wise as honest, then 


My purpose would prove well. 


It cannot be 


But that my master is abused: some villain, 
Ay, and singular in his art, hath done you both 


This cursed injury. 
Imo. 


Pris. 


Some Roman courtezan. 


No, on my life. 


I'll give but notice you are dead, and send him 
Some bloody sign of it; for ’tis commanded 
I should do so: you shall be miss’d at court, 


And that will well confirm it. 
Tmo. 


Why, good fellow, 


What shall I do the while? where bide ? how live ? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 


Dead to my husband ? 
LED 
Imo. 


If you'll back to the court— 
No court, no father; 


nor no more ado 


With that harsh, noble, simple nothing, 
That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 


AsHeartulas a sieve: 
IES 


If not at court, 


Then not in Britain must you bide. 


Imo. 


Where then ? 


Hath Britain all the sun that shines? Day, night, 


12I—123. But...injury.| Divided 
as in Ff. Capell ends the lines adzsed: 
=. .Q11, ...MJUry. 

122. Ay, and...in his] L, and...in 
his Ff. And...in his Pope. And... 
in’s S. Walker conj. Fiend...... in his 


Anon. conj. 

124. courtezan.|Capell. curtezan? 
Ff. curtezan— Theobald. 

-y28, Out) F Fj. him F3F4. 

131. courvt—] Pope. court. Ff. 

133. harsh,| harsh sweet, that 
Anon. conj. 


noble] ignoble Nicholson con}. 


nothing-able Lloyd conj. 

simple nothing,| Rowe. sinple 
x simple nothing; F,. 
simple nothing? F3F 4. simple nothing, 
Cloten: Theobald. that s:mple nothing: 
Jackson conj. szmple, empty nothing, 
Collier (Collier MS.). 

134. Zhat Cloten, whose] Cloten: 
Whose Pope, ending lines 133, 134 
Cloten:...meé. 

136. Where then?| Continued to 
Pisanio by Hanmer. What then? 
Capell conj. 


nothing: F 
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CVMBELINE. [ACT at. 


Are they not but in Britain? I the world’s volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in’t; 

In a great pool a swan’s nest: prithee, think 
There’s livers out of Britain. 

12OS, I am most glad 
You think of other place. The ambassador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow: now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is, and but disguise 
That which, to appear itself, must not yet be 
But by self-danger, you should tread a course 
Pretty and full of view; yea, haply, near 
The residence of Posthumus; so nigh at least 
That though his aétions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your ear 
As truly as he moves. 

Imo. O, for such means, 
Though peril to my modesty, not death on't, 

I would adventure ! 

JEDS. Well then, here’s the point: 
You must forget to be a woman; change 
Command into obedience; fear and niceness— 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman it pretty self—into a waggish courage; 
Ready in gibes, quick-answer’d, saucy and 
As quarrelous as the weasel; nay, you must 
Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 
Exposing it—but, O, the harder heart! 


BY) OF MaaWtA| ao? de 1b IN 
Daniel conj. 


yet] om. Pope. 
means,| Ff. means! Capell. 
Though| Through Rann 


152. 


int] in it Pope. 153. 


141. livers] living Pope. (Heath and Johnson conj.). 
Lam] I’m Pope. 154. adventure!| adventure. Ff. 
144. mind] mien Theobald (War-  adventure— Keightley. 
burton). here’s| there's F 4. 
148. Pretty and] Privy, yet Col- 158. 7] Ff. zt’s Rowe. 


lier (Collier MS.). 
haply| Pope. happily FE. 
149. at least| F,. atlast F{F3F 4. 
om. Hanmer. 
150. actions] action Rowe. 


into a| to Pope. ¢o a Stee- 
vens (£793). 
courage|Ff. carriageCollier MS. 
162. heart] hap Theobald (War- 
burton). Az7t Becket conj. 
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SCENE IV.] 


CYMBELINE. 


Alack, no remedy !—to the greedy touch 
Or common-kissing Titan, and forget 
Your laboursome and dainty trims, wherein 


You made great Juno angry. 
Nay, be brief: 


Imo. 


I see into thy end, and am almost 


A man already. 
JES. 


First, make yourself but like one. 


Fore-thinking this, I have already fit— 

Tis in my cloak-bag—doublet, hat, hose, all 

That answer to them: would you, in their serving 
And with what imitation you can borrow 

From youth of such a season, ’fore noble Lucius 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 

Wherein you’re happy,—which you’ll make him know, 
If that his head have ear in music,—doubtless 

With joy he will embrace you; for he’s honourable, 
And, doubling that, most holy. Your means abroad, 
You have me, rich; and I will never fail 


Beginning nor supplyment. 
L[mo. 
The gods will diet me with. 


Thou art all the comfort 
Prithee, away: 


There’s more to be consider’d; but we’ll even 
All that good time will give us: this attempt 
I am soldier to, and will abide it with 


: 5) 
A prince’s courage. 


164. forget] forgot F,. forego Ca- 
pell conj. 

166. d7zef:] F3F4. 
breefe: F,. 

168, 169. one. Fore-thinking this, | 
Pointed as by Rowe (ed. 2). o72,... 
this. Ff. ome,...this, Rowe (ed. 1). 

170. my] your Garrick’s version. 

[Giving her the clothes. Anon. conj. 

173. fore noble] before Pope. 

175. youll make him know] Han- 
mer. will make him know Ff. will 
make him so Theobald. well make 
him know Malone conj. you will 
make him know Collier. will make 
him bow Staunton conj. 


breefe? Fy. 


Away, I prithee. 


178. 
cles conj. 

178, 079. abroad, You have me,] 
abroad! You have made me Anon, 
apud Eccles conj. 


Your] For Anon. apud Ec- 


179. me, rich| Capell. merich Ff. 

180. supplyment] supply Pope. 
Thou art| Thou rt Pope. 

181. diet] dight Jackson conj. 


182. even] do even Eccles conj. 

183, 184. attempt [ am soldier to,| 
Rowe (ed. 2). attempt, I am souldier 
too, Ff. attempt I am soldier too, Rowe 
(ed. 1). attempt I’m soldier to, Pope. 
attempt I’m soldier’d to Hanmer. 

185. Away] Haste away Hanmer. 
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CYMUBALINE, (ACI. 


Pis. Well, madam, we must take a short farewell, 
Lest, being miss’d, I be suspected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble mistress, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen: 
What’s in’t is precious; if you are sick at sea, 190 
Or stomach-qualm’d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper. To some shade, 
And fit you to your manhood: may the gods 
Direét you to the best! 
Imo. Amen: I thank thee, [/xeunt severally. 


SCENE V. A room in Cymbeline’s palace. 


Entey CYMBELINE, Queen, CLOTEN, LUCIUS, azd Lords. 


Cym. Thus far; and so farewell. 

Lue. Thanks, royal sir. 
My emperor hath wrote, I must from hence; 
And am right sorry that I must report ye 
My master’s enemy. 

Cym. Our subjects, sir, 
Will not endure his yoke; and for ourself 5 
To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 
Appear unkinglike. 

Luc. So, sir: I desire of you 
A conduét over-land to Milford-Haven. 
Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you! 


190. you are] you've Pope. sir:] Ff. stv, Capell. szv. Col- 

19gt. of this] at sea Johnson (1771). _ lier. 

194. [Exeunt severally.] Theobald. of you] om. Hanmer. you S. 
Exeunt. Ff. Walker conj. 

SCENE vV.] ScENE 11. Rowe. Q. your grace] his grace Rann (Ca- 
SCENE Vil. Eccles. pell conj.). 

A room...J Capell. The Pa- and you!] and you. Ff. and 
lace. Rowe. The Palace of Cymbe- yours! Capell. and you, sir! Jervis 
line. Pope. conj. Queen. Azd you! Edd. (Globe 

2. wrote,| Ff. wrote; Pope. ed.). and you! [to Cloten. Anon. 


7. So, sir:] So: sir, Nicholson conj. —_ conj. 


SCENE V.] CYMBELINE. 


Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office; 
The due of honour in no point omit. 
So farewell, noble Lucius. 

Lue. Your hand, my lord. 

Clo. Receive it friendly; but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 

Toue: Sir, the event 
Is yet to name the winner: fare you well. 

Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords, 
Till he have cross’d the Severn. Happiness! 

[Exeunt Lucius and Lords. 

Queen. He goes hence frowning: but it honours us 
That we have given him cause. 

Clo. ’Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore ripely 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness: 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. 

Queen. ’Tis not sleepy business, 
But must be look’d to speedily and strongly. 

Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear’d 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender’d 
The duty of the day: she looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty: 
We have noted it. Call her before us, for 
We have been too slight in sufferance. [Aazt an Attendant. 


14. .S77,] om. Pope. 28. would) F,. should F,F3F 4. 
7 A| Wee unk IA Mali 32. looks us| Johnson. looke vs 
[2 xeunt-e--. Lords.] Malone. F,. Jookes as F,. looks as F3F 4. 
Exit Lucius, &c. Ff. Exit Lucius, Zooks on’s Anon. conj. 


attended. Capell. 34, 35. We have] We've Pope. 
20. Britons] Pope. Britaines F, 35. slght|¥,. light ¥F3F 4. 
F,. Britains F3F 4. [Exit an Attendant.] Capell. 


27. to] too F,. Exit a Servant. Theobald. om, Ff. 
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Queen. 


CYMBEEINE. 


[ACT III. 


Royal sir, 35 


Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 
Hath her life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 


’Tis time must do. 


Beseech your majesty, 


Forbear sharp speeches to her: she’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes that words are strokes, 40 


And strokes death to her. 


Re-enter Attendant. 


Cym. 


Where is she, sir ? 


How 


Can her contempt be answer'd? 


A tten. 


Please you, sir, 


Her chambers are all lock’d, and there’s no answer 
That will be given to the loud’st of noise we make. 


Queen. 


My lord, when last I went to visit her, 45 


She pray’d me to excuse her keeping close; 

Whereto constrain’d by her infirmity, 

She should that duty leave unpaid to you, 

Which daily she was bound to proffer: this 

She wish’d me to make known; but our great court 50 
Made me to blame in memory. 


Cym. 
Not seen of late? 
Prove false! 

Queen. 


Clo. 


Her doors lock’d? 


Grant, heavens, that which I fear 


[Exit 


Son, I say, follow the king. 
That man of hers, Pisanio, her old servant, 55 


I have not seen these two days. 


40. stvokes,|) F,F3F 4. stroke;, F,. 
41. Re-enter...] Re-enter the At- 
tendant. Capell. Re-enter the Ser- 
vant. Theobald. Enter a Messenger. 
Ff. 
she, sir? How] she? How 
Pope. she? and how Hanmer. 
44. to the] to th’ F.F,. 
P3hy. 


to th’ 


loud’st of noise] Capell. lowd 
of noise FF. loud of noise F3F 4. 
loudest noise Rowe. loud noise Col- 
lier (ed. 1). Zoud’st noise Collier, ed. 


2 (Collier MS.). 
51. to blame] F4. too blame F,F, 


52. Grant, heavens] Capell. Grant 
fTeavens Ff. 

52, 53. fear Prove false!| Divided 
asin Rowe. One line in Ff. Fear, 
may prove false. Anon. conj. 

54. Son] Go, son Steevens conj. 
My son Jackson conj. Son,—son S. 
Walker conj. 


Sollow] follow you Hanmer. 


SCENE V.] CYMBELINE. 


Queen. Go, look after. 
[Ext Cloten. 

Pisanio, thou that stand’st so for Posthumus! 
He hath a drug of mine; I pray his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that; for he believes 
It is a thing most precious. But for her, 
Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath seized her; 
Or, wing’d with fervour of her love, she’s flown 
To her desired Posthumus: gone she is 
To death or to dishonour; and my end 
Can make good use of either: she being down, 
I have the placing of the British crown. 


Re-enter CLOTEN. 


How now, my son! 
Clo. ’Tis certain she is fled. 
Go in and cheer the king: he rages; none 
Dare come about him. 
Queen. [Aside] All the better: may 
This night forestall him of the coming day! [Exit. 
Clo. I love and hate her: for she’s fair and royal, 
And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all; I love her therefore: but 
Disdaining me and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus slanders so her judgement 
That what’s else rare is choked; and in that point 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 


56, 57. after...Posthumus!] after 73. Than...every] Then lady, ladies, 
[To the Messenger] Pisanio—he that woman, from every F,F,F3 Than 
standeth so for Posthumus, Hanmer. lady, ladies woman, from every F 4. 

56. after] after him Keightley. Than any lady, winning from each 

[Exit Cloten.] Capell, Exit. Hanmer. Zhax lady ladies ; winning 
Ff and Hanmer, after days. Srom each Warburton. 

66. Re-enter Cloten.] Pope. En- every] each Pope. 
ter Cloten. Ff. 75.  Outsells| Out-tells Becket conj. 

69. [Aside] Edd., Globe ed. (S.  Zxcels Collier conj. 

Walker conj.). 77. slanders| she slanders Keight- 


yo. ([Exit.] Exit Qu. Ff ley. 
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OY MBELINGE. 


To be revenged upon her. 
Shall— 


[ACT III. 


For when fools 


Enter PISANIO. 


Who is here? 


Come hither: ah, you precious pandar ! 
In a word; or else 


Where is thy lady? 


What, are you packing, sirrah? 


Villain, 


Thou art straightway with the fiends. 


JEaS. 
Clo. 


I will not ask again. 


O, good my lord! 


Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter,— 
Close villain, 


I'll have this secret from thy heart, or rip 


Thy heart to find it. 


Is she with Posthumus? 


From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 


A dram of worth be drawn. 
as 

How can she be with him? 

He is in Rome. 


Clo. 


Where is she, sir? 


Alas, my lord, 
When was she miss’d? 


Come nearer; 


No farther halting: satisfy me home 


What is become of her. 
IPOS. 
Clo. 


O, my all-worthy lord! 


All-worthy villain! 


Discover where thy mistress is at once, 

At the next word: no more of ‘worthy lord! 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 

Thy condemnation and thy death. 


IPAS. 


Then, sir, 


This paper is the history of my knowledge 


Touching her flight. 


80, 81. fools Shall—] As in Theo- 
bald. fooles shall— F,F,. fooles— 
F3. jools— F4. 

8I. SCENE VI. Pope. 

What, are] Ff. What are 
Pope. 

82. pandar! Villain,| Pointed as 
by Capell. andar, Villaine, Ff. 
pander villain S. Walker conj. 

84. Zhou art] Thou’rt Pope. 

[Drawing his sword. Theobald. 


85. Fupiter,—| Fupiter— Boswell. 


[Presenting a letter. 


Fupiter, Ff. 

86. Close] Come, thou close Anon. 
conj. 

86, 87. villain, I'll] villain, thou 
— Li Steevens conj. willany, P' 
S. Walker conj. wllain, J Will have 
Dyce (ed. 2), ending line 86 at 7 

93. farther] Ff. further Johnson. 


94. her.] Rowe. hers F,F3F4. 
her? ¥F,. 

IoI. [Presenting a letter.] Malone. 
om. Ff, 
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SCENE V.] CY BE DINE. 


Clo. Let’s see’t. I will pursue her 
Even to Augustus’ throne. 
Pes. [Aszde| Or this, or perish. 


She’s far enough; and what he learns by this 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 
Clo. Hum! 
Pis. [Aside] I'll write to my lord she’s dead. O 
Imogen, 
Safe mayst thou wander, safe return again! 

Clo. Sirrah, is this letter true? 

JERS Shiga ll donne 

Clo. It is Posthumus’ hand; I know’t. Sirrah, if thou 
wouldst not bea villain, but do me true service, undergo 
those employments wherein I should have cause to use thee 
with a serious industry, that is, what villany soe’er I bid 
thee do, to perform it direétly and truly, I would think 
thee an honest man: thou shouldst neither want my means 
for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment. 

Pis. Well, my good lord. 

Clo. Wilt thou serve me? for since patiently and con- 
stantly thou hast stuck to the bare fortune of that beggar 
Posthumus, thou canst not, in the course of gratitude, but 
be a diligent follower of mine. Wilt thou serve me? 

P75.) Sin 1 walt 

Clo. Give me thy hand; here’s my purse. Hast. any 
of thy late master’s garments in thy possession? 

Pis. I have, my lord, at my lodging the same suit he 
wore when he took leave of my lady and mistress. 

Clo. The first service thou dost me, fetch that suit 
hither: let it be thy first service; go. 

Ps.) leshal myalord: [E-xez. 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven!—I forgot to ask 


102. [Aside] Rowe. mus FF. Posthumus’s F3¥F 4. 
Or this, or perish.| Continued 110. but do) but to do Rowe. 
to Cloten. Rann (Johnson conj.). 113. do, to perform it| Pointed as 
105. [Aside] Theobald. by Theobald. do ¢o...it, Ff. do, per- 
to] om. S. Walker conj. Jorm tt Hanmer. 
she’s| F,. she ws F{F3F 4. 126. fetch] fetch me Capell. 


109. LPosthumus’| Capell. Posthu- 
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238 CYMBELINE. [ACT IL. 


him one thing; I’ll remember’t anon:—even there, thou 130 
villain Posthumus, will I kill thee. I would these gar- 
ments were come. She said upon a time—the bitterness 

of it I now belch from my heart—that she held the very 
garment of Posthumus in more respect than my noble and 
natural person, together with the adornment of my quali- 135 
ties, With that suit upon my back, will I ravish her: first 

kill him, and in her eyes; there shall she see my valour, 
which will then be a torment to her contempt. He on the 
sround, my speech of insultment ended on his dead body, 

and when my lust hath dined—which, as I say, to vex her 140 
I will execute in the clothes that she so praised—to the 
court I’ll knock her back, foot her home again. She hath 
despised me rejoicingly, and I'll be merry in my revenge. 


Re-enter PISANIO, with the clothes. 


Be those the garments ? 

Pis, Ay, my noble lord. 145 

Clo. How long is’t since she went to Milford-Haven ? 

Pis. She can scarce be there yet. 

Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber; that is the 
second thing that I have commanded thee: the third is, 
that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my design. Be but 150 
duteous, and true preferment shall tender itself to thee. 
My revenge is now at Milford: would I had wings to follow 


it! Come, and be true. Peezie 
Pis. Thou bid’st me to my loss: for, true to thee 
Were to prove false, which I will never be, 155 


To him that is most true. To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou pursuest. Flow, flow, 
You heavenly blessings, on her! This fool’s speed 


Be cross’d with slowness; labour be his meed! [Axat. 
137. éyes;] eyes— Rowe. with a suit of Cloaths. Rowe. 
139. zusultment] insulment F ,. t5t. duteous, and true preferment] 


139, 140. body, and] body;—and  duteous and true, preferment S.Walker 
Theobald. body,—Z know what ll con). 


do—and Capell conj. 154. my loss] thy loss Collier (Col- 
142. knock] kick Hanmer. lier MS.). 
143. Re-enter...clothes.] Capell. 156. Zo him] To her Hanmer. To 


Enter Pisanio. Ff. Enter Pisanio, Am Anon. conj. 


SCENE VI.] 


S¢uNe VI. 


CYMBELINE. 


Wales: before the cave of BELARUS. 


Enter IMOGEN, 7 boy’s clothes. 


Imo. 


I see a man’s life is a tedious one: 


I have tired myself ; and for two nights together 


Have made the ground my bed. 
But that my resolution helps me. 


I should be sick, 
Milford, 


When from the mountain-top Pisanio show’d thee, 
Thou wast within a ken: O Jove! I think 
Foundations fly the wretched ; such, I mean, 

Where they should be relieved. Two beggars told me 
I could not miss my way: will poor folks lie, 

That have afflictions on them, knowing ’tis 


A punishment or trial ? 


Yes; no wonder, 


When rich ones scarce tell true: to lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falsehood 


Is worse in kings than beggars. 


My dear lord! 


Thou art one o’ the false ones: now I think on thee, 
My hunger’s gone; but even before, I was 

At point to sink for food. But what is this ? 

Here is a path to’t: ’tis some savage hold: 

I were best not call; I dare not call: yet famine, 
Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty and peace breeds cowards ; hardness ever 


Of hardiness is mother. 


SCENE VI.] SCENE Iv. Rowe. 
SCENE vil. Pope. SCENE VIII. Ec- 
cles. 


Wales:...Belarius.] The Forest 
and Cave. Rowe. Before the cave of 
Belarius. Capell. 

Bitermeeers clothes.] Enter...cloaths. 
Rowe. Enter Imogen alone. Ff. 
2. Ihave) I’ve Pope. 

tired) F3F 4. tyrd FF ,. trd 

Singer, ed. 2 (Collier MS.). 
3. ground] gound ¥,. 


Ho! who’s here? 


9. folks] F3F4. folkes FF. folk 
Steevens (1773, 1778, 1785). 

10. afflictions] affliction Hanmer. 

11. Yes; no] yet no Hanmer. 

15. how art] Thou’rt Pope. 

17. [Seeing the Cave. Rowe. 

19. JL were best] Twere best Pope. 

20. clean it| cleane it F ales ae 
clean F3F 4. 

makes] F,. make F,F3F 4. 
21. breeds| breed Hanmer. 
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CVNEEETMENG,: 


[ACT III. 


If any thing that’s civil, speak ; if savage, 


Take or lend. Ho! 


No answer ? then I'll enter. 


Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he’ll scarcely look on’t. 


Such a foe, good heavens ! 


[Exit, to the cave. 


Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, azd ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. You, Polydore, have proved best woodman and 
Are master of the feast: Cadwal and I 
Will play the cook and servant ; ’tis our match : 
The sweat of industry would dry and die, 


But for the end it works to. 


Come; our stomachs 


Will make what’s homely savoury : weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth 

Finds the down pillow hard. Now, peace be here, 
Poor house, that keep’st thyself! 


Gut. 
Arv.: 
Guz. 

that, 


I am throughly weary. 


I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 
There is cold meat i’ the cave; we’ll browse on 


Whilst what we have kill’d be cook’d. 


Bel. 


[Looking into the cave| Stay ; come not in. 


But that it eats our victuals, I should think 


Here were a fairy. 


Gut. 


What’s the matter, sir? 


Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 


23, 24. Jf......dend.| Lf any thing 
that’s civil, take or lend, Lf savage, 
speak. Johnson conj. 

23. any thing) ¥,F,. any F3F4. 

24. Take or lend. Ho!) Take, or 
yield food: Wanmer. Take ort end— 
ho! Warburton. 

lend | end Mason conj. 

25. and if| an if Anon. con). 

Ad, Os. laa fooocee heavens !| As one 
line, S. Walker conj. 

27. Such] Grant such Pope. 

good | ye good Capell. 
[Exit, to the cave.] Exit. Ff. 
She goes into the Cave. Rowe. 


28. Scena Septima. Ff. Rowe, 
&c. continue the scene. SCENE VII. 
The same. Capell. 

Polydore| Steevens. 
Ff. Paladour Theobald. 

34. vesty| FF 3F4. reste Wl. 7es- 
tive Steevens (1793). 

36. [Exit, to the Cave. Capell. 

36, 37, 63. Lam] J’m Pope. 

39. we have) weve Pope. 
[Re-enter Belarius. Capell. 
[Looking...cave] Dyce. Look- 

ing in. Rowe. om. Ff. 

41. Here] He Rowe (ed. 2). Ut 
Pope. 


Polidore 


SCENE VI.] CYMBELINE. 


An earthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy! 


Re-enter IMOGEN. 


Imo. Good masters, harm me not: 
Before I enter’d here, I call’d; and thought 


To have begg’d or bought what I have took: good troth, 
I have stol’n nought ; nor would not, though I had found 
Gold strew’d i’ the floor. Here’s money for my meat: 


I would have left it on the board so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 

Gut. Money, youth ? 

Aryv. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt ! 
As ’tis no better reckon’d, but of those 
Who worship dirty gods. 

Imo. I see you’re angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died had I not made it. 

Bel. Whither bound ? 

Imo. To Milford-Haven. 

Bel, What’s your name? 

Imo. Fidele, sir. I have a kinsman who 
Is bound for Italy ; he embark’d at Milford ; 

To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
I am fall’n in this offence. 

Bel. Prithee, fair youth, 

Think us no churls, nor measure our good minds 


44. Re-enter Imogen.] Dyce. En- Rowe. J/oney? Vouth. Ff. 


ter Imogen. Ff. 53. 0 dirt] Rowe. vo durt F,. 
45. masters] F,. master F,F3F4 doe durt ¥,F3. do durt Fy. 
48. [had] I'd Pope. 55. you're] your F,. 
49. 2’ the|o th’ Hanmer. 57- Whither] Fy. Whether FF, 


51. parted| parted thence Pope. F3. 


parted hence Johnson. farted so Ca- 58. Milford-Haven] Milford-Ha- 


pell. ven, sey Capell. 


51, 52. parted With prayers] parted 59. _ What's] Say, what 7s Hanmer, 


with Prayers Keightley (Malone conj.). What zs Capell. 


52. Money, youth?| Pointed as by 61. embark'd] embarques Hanmer. 
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16 VEBLEN Es, 


By this rude place we live in. 


< 


[ACT III. 


Well encounterd ! 


’Tis almost night: you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks to stay and eat it. 


Boys, bid him welcome. 
Gut. 


I should woo hard but be your groom. 


I bid for you as I’ld buy. 
Arv. 


Were you a woman, youth, 


In honesty, 


I’ll make’t my comfort 


He is a man; I’ll love him as my brother: 

And such a welcome as I’ld give to him 

After long absence, such is yours: most welcome! 
Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends. 


Imo. 


’Mongst friends, 


If brothers. [Aside] Would it had been so, that they 
Had been my father’s sons! then had my prize 
Been less, and so more equal ballasting 


To thee, Posthumus. 


Bel. He wrings at some distress. 
Gui. Would I could free’t! . 
Arv. Or I; whate’er it be, 
What pain it cost, what danger! Gods! 
Bel. Hark, boys. 
| Whispering. 
Imo. Great men, 


That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themselves and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal’d them—laying by 


69. groom. In honesty,| groom.— 
In honesty Steevens, 1778 (Tyrwhitt 
conj.). groome in honesty: F,F,. 
groom tn honesty; F3F 4. 

vo. L bid for you as [ld] TI bid... 
I’d Steevens, 1778 (Tyrwhitt conj.). 
I bid for you, as Ido¥ Fy. Lbid for 
you, as [doe ¥,F3. I'd bid for you, 
as ITwould Hanmer. J’d bid for you, 
as I’d Johnson. LZ bid for you as [ 
would Grant White conj. 

_ 73. such is yours] such as yours 
Dyce (ed. 1). 
- 74,75. friends, If brothers.] friends, 


Lf brothers: Rowe. friends? If bro- 
thers: F,. friends. If brothers: FF 3 
Fy. friends? If brothers, Pope. 
Sriends! If brothers ?— Capell. 

75. [Aside] Asin Theobald. Rowe 
marks the whole speech as ‘ Aside.’ 

76, prize) price Hanmer. , porze 
Jackson conj. 

77. -ballasting] balancing Hanmer. 

80. [Whispering.] Rowe. Talks 
with them apart. Capell. om. Ff, 

8r1—88. Great...false.] Marked as 
‘Aside’ by Capell. 


70 


75 


So 


SCENE VI.] 


CYMVIEBELINE, 


That nothing-gift of differing multitudes— 


Could not out-peer these twain. 


Pardon me, gods! 


I’ld change my sex to be companion with them, 


Since Leonatus’s false. 
Bel. 


Discourse is heavy, fasting ; 


It shall be so. 
Boys, we'll go dress our hunt. 


Fair youth, come in: 


when we have supp’d, 


We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story, 


So far as thou wilt speak it. 
Gui. 
Arv. 

welcome. 
Imo. Thanks, sir. 
Arv, I pray, draw near. 


SCENE VII. 


Rome. 


Pray, draw near. 
The night to the owl and morn to the lark less 


[| Laveunt, 


A public place. 


Enter two Senators azd Tribunes. 


Furst Sen. 


This is the tenour of the emperor’s writ: 


That since the common men are now in action 
’Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 
And that the legions now in Gallia are 


85. nothing-sift of differing] no- 
thing-gift of defering Theobald. o- 
thing—gift of deafening Bailey conj. 

multitudes| altitudes Staunton 
conj. 

86. out-peer| out-peere F,. out- 
peece Fy. out-piece ¥3. out piece ¥ 4. 

87. - them,] them. Steevens (1785). 

88. Leonatus’s false.| Rowe (ed. 
1). Leonatus false. Ff. Leonatus 
és false. Rowe (ed..2). Leonate is 
false. Capell conj. . Leonatus false— 
Steevens (1773, 1778, 1785). Leonatus’ 
false Singer (ed. 2). 

89. youth) ¥,. you ¥,F3F4. 

go. we have] we've Pope. 


92. 7] om. Pope. 
Pray| I pray Pope. 

OE Me Bmcsec welcome.| One line in 
Pope. Two in Ff. 

94, 95. Imo. Zhazks...near.] Omit- 
ted by Pope. 

SCENE VII.] Steevens. Scena Oc- 
tava. Ff. SCENE Vv. Rowe. -SCENE 
11. Eccles. The whole Scene is put in 
the margin by Pope. _ See note (vIt). 

Rome.] Rowe. 
A public place.] Dyce. 
Senate-house. Capell, 

Enter two Senators...] Enter two 
Roman -Senators, and Tribunes. Ff. 
Enter certain Senators,... Capell. . 
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244 CYMBELINE. [ACT HL. 


Full weak to undertake our wars against 5 
The fall’n-off Britons, that we do incite 

The gentry to this business. He creates 

Lucius proconsul: and to you the tribunes, 

For this immediate levy, he commends 


His absolute commission. Long live Cesar ! 10 
First Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces? 
Sec. Sen. Ay. 
First Tri. Remaining now in Gallia? 
First Sen. With those legions 


Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 
Must be supplyant: the words of your commission 
Will tie you to the numbers and the time 15 
Of their dispatch. 
First Tri. We will discharge our duty. [Exeunt. 


JN CAD JE 
ScENE I. Wales: near the cave of Belarius. 


Enter CLOTEN alone. 


Clo. Iam near to the place where they should meet, if 
Pisanio have mapped it truly. How fit his garments serve 
me! Why should his mistress, who was made by him that 
made the tailor, not be fit too ? the rather—saving reverence 
of the word—for ’tis said a woman’s fitness comes by fits. 5 
Therein I must play the workman. I dare speak it to my- 
self—for it is not vain-glory fora man and his glass to con- 
fer in his own chamber—I mean, the lines of my body are 


5. wars] war Pope. Wales...] The Forest. Rowe. The 

6. Lritons] Hanmer (in margin). Forest, in Wales. Theobald. Country 
Britaines F,¥,. Britains F3F 4. near the Cave. Capell. 

9. commends] Theobald (Warbur- Cloten] F3F,. Clotten F,F,. 
ton). commands Ff, 3. me!| Rowe. me? Ff. 

If, 12, 16. First Tri.] Dyce. Tri. 5. for] because Pope. 
Ff. 7. not] om. Rowe (ed. 2). xo 


14. supplyant]Capell. supplant Hanmer. 
Ff. 


SCENE I.] CYMBELINE. 


as well drawn as his; no less young, more strong, not 
beneath him in fortunes, beyond him in the advantage of 
the time, above him in birth, alike conversant in general 
services, and more remarkable in single oppositions: yet 
this imperceiverant thing loves him in my despite. What 
mortality is! Posthumus, thy head, which now is growing 
upon thy shoulders, shall within this hour be off; thy mis- 
tress enforced ; thy garments cut to pieces before thy face: 
and all this done, spurn her home to her father ; who may 
haply be a little angry for my so rough usage; but my 
mother, having power of his testiness, shall turn all into my 
commendations. My horse is tied up safe: out, sword, and 
to a sore purpose! Fortune, put them into my hand! This 
is the very description of their meeting-place; and the 
fellow dares not deceive me. [Exit. 


SCENE II. Before the cave of Belarius. 


Enter, from the cave, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, ARVIRAGUS, and 
IMOGEN. 
Bel. [To Imogen] You are not well: remain here in the 
cave ; 
We’ll come to you after hunting. 


Arv. [Zo Imogen] Brother, stay here: 
Are we not brothers ? 
Imo. So man and man should be; 


But clay and clay differs in dignity, 


sore] sorde Becket conj. 
Fortune, put...... hand | Han- 


imperceiverant| Dyce. zmper- 23 


il-perseverant Hanmer. 


13, 
severant FF, 


il perseverant \Narburton. perverse 


errant Collier MS. 


14. z/] Rowe. zs? Ff. 
now is] 2s now Rowe (ed. 2). 
16. dhy face] her face Hanmer 


(Warburton). 
17. spurn| I'l spurn Hanmer. 
18. haply] Johnson. happily Ff. 
happely Grant White, 


mer. Fortune put...hand: Ff. 

SCENE II.] Rowe continues the 
scene. 

Before...] The Front of the Cave. 

Theobald. Before the Cave. Capell. 

Enter...] Enter Belarius...Imogen 
from the Cave. Ff. 

1. [To Imogen] Capell. 

2. [To Imogen] Theobald. 
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CYMBELINE. 


Whose dust is both alike. 
Gut. 
Imo. 


Go you to hunting ; 
So sick I am not, yet I am not well ; 
But not so citizen a wanton as 


I am very sick. 


I'll abide with him. 


To seem to die ere sick: so please you, leave me ; 
Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom 


Is breach of all. 


I am ill, but your being by me 


Cannot amend me: society is no comfort 
To one not sociable: I am not very sick, 


Since I can reason of it. 


Pray you, trust me here: 


I’ll rob none but myself; ‘and let me die, 


Stealing so poorly. 
Guz. 


I love thee ; I have spoke it: 


How much the quantity, the weight as much, 


As I do love my father. 
Bel. 
Arv. 


What! how! how! 
If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 


In my good brother’s fault: I know not why 

I love this youth; and I have heard you say, 
Love’s reason’s without reason: the bier at door 
And a demand who is’t shall die, I’ld say 


‘My father, not this youth.’ 
Bel. 


[Aszde] O noble strain ! 


O worthiness of nature! breed of greatness! 
Cowards father cowards and base things sire base: 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace. 
I’m not their father ; yet who this should be, 
Doth miracle itself, loved before me. 

Tis the ninth hour o’ the morn. 


5, 11, 13. Lam] Z’m Pope. 
14. of i] of ’¢ Hanmer. 
of it. Pray you,| oft. Pray, 
SS. Walker conj. 
17. How] As Capell (Heath and 
Johnson conj.). 
quantity] guality Becket conj. 
22, Love's reason’s| Rowe. Loue’s 
reasons, F,, Loves reasons F,. Love's 
reaso'1s F3¥ 4. Love reasons Pope. 
‘ bier] Rowe. beere FF ,. deer 


F3F 4. 

24—29. [Aside] First marked by 
Capell. 

26, 27. Cowards...grace.| Marked 


- with inverted commas in Ff. Put in 


the margin by Pope. 

26. sire base] sire-the base Pope (in 
margin). 

28. Z’m] Zam Capell. 

29. itself, loved before me.] itself; 
lov'd before me! Rowe. 


[ACT Iv. 


Sat 


pe) 


20 


SCENE I1.] 


Arv. 
Imo. 
Ary. 


I wish ye sport. 


CYMBELINE, 


Brother, farewell. 


You health. So please you, sir. 


Imo. {|Aside] These are kind creatures. Gods, what lies 


I have heard ! 


Our courtiers say all’s savage but at court: 
Experience, O, thou disprovest report ! 

The imperious seas breed monsters ; for the dish 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 

I am sick still, heart-sick. Pisanio, 


I’ll now taste of thy drug. 
Gui. 


[Swallows some. 


TI could not stir him: 


He said he was gentle, but unfortunate 5 
Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest. 


Arv. 
I might know more. 
Bel. 


Thus did he answer me: yet said, hereafter 


To the field, to the field! 


We'll leave you for this time: go in and rest. 


Pray, be not sick, 


Well or ill, 


Arv. We'll not be long away. 
Bel. 
For you must be our housewife. 
mo. 
I am bound to you. 
Bel. And shalt be ever. 


31. You] Your Hanmer (ed. 2). 
So please you, sir.| Spoken by 
Imogen, Tyrwhitt conj. So lease 
you, sir— [To Belarius. S. Walker 
conj. See note (VIII). 
32. [Aside] First marked by John- 
son. — 
TE Pocnnce heard !| One line in 
Two in Ff. 
J have| I’ve Pope. 
3436. Lxfperience...fish.] Put in 
the margin by Pope. 
34. O, thou] O, how thou Rowe. 
35. breed] breeds F,. 
38. [Swallows some. ] 


Rowe. 


Dyce. 


[Exit Imogen, to the cave. 


Drinks out of the Viol. Rowe. om. Ff 
and Capell. 

41. said, hereafter] Rowe. said 
heereafter, F,F,. said hereafter, F3 
Ey. 

45. housewife] Rowe. huswife Ff. 

46. bound still bound Capell. 

And...ever.| Heath, reading 
shall with Warburton, would continue 
to Imogen. 

shalt] so shalt Hanmer. shall 
Warburton. 

[Exit...] Theobald (after voz). 
Exit Imogen. Capell (after ever). Exit. 
Ff (after yoz). 
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CYMBELINE. 


[ACT IV. 


This youth, howe’er distress’d, appears he hath had 


Good ancestors. 
Arv. 
Gui. 

In characters ; 


How angel-like he sings ! 
But his neat cookery! he cut our roots 


And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick, 


And he her dieter. 
Arv. 


Nobly he yokes 


A smiling with a sigh, as if the sigh 

Was that it was, for not being such a smile ; 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 

With winds that sailors rail at. 


Gut. 


I do note 


That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 


Mingle their spurs together. 
Arv. 


Grow, patience! 


And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root with the increasing vine ! 


&el, It is great morning. 


Come, away !—Who’s there? 


Enter CLOTEN. 


Clo. 


Bel. 


I cannot find those runagates; that villain 
Hath mock’d me: I am faint. 
‘Those runagates !’ 


Means he not us? I partly know him; ’tis 


47. distress d, appears he hath] dis- 
tress'd he appears, hath Knight. 

he hath] to have Pope. 

49, 50. DBut...characters;| As in 
Globe ed. One line in Capell. Two, 
the first ending cookerte? in Ff. 

49—52. he...dieter.| Continued to 
“Gui. by Capell. Given to ‘ Arvi.’ 
in Ff. 

51. 


I’ 


sauced |sawetF ,F3F 4. sawe’st 
FE 
broths] broth Rowe (ed. 2). 
53—57. as if...rail at.) Put in the 
margin by Pope and Hanmer. 
57. J] Yes, 7 Hanmer. 
58. him] Pope. them Ff, 


59. spurs] pow'rs Pope (ed. 1). 

59—61. Ary. Grow...vine!] Put 
in the margin by Pope. 

59. Grow, patience!| Theobald. 
Grow patience, Rowe. Grow patient, Ff. 

60. stinking elder] Wyphened in 
F,F,. sticking ivy Bailey conj. 

60, 61. wntwine...with the] entwine 
... with the Hawkins conj. 
with thy Mason conj. 

61. with the] from thy Hanmer. 
Jrom the Johnson conj. from with 
the Keightley. 

62. Come, away!—] Come, away: 
Theobald. Come away: Ff, 

63. SCENE III. Pope. 


entwine... 


SCENE IL] CYMBELINE. 240 


Cloten, the son o’ the queen. I fear some ambush. 
I saw him not these many years, and yet 
I know ’tis he. We are held as outlaws: hence! 
Guz. He is but one: you and my brother search 
What companies are near: pray you, away ; 70 
Let me alone with him. [2eunt Belarius and Arviragus. 
Clo. Soft! What are you 
That fly me thus? some villain mountaineers ? 
I have heard of such. What slave art thou ? 
Gut. A thing 
More slavish did I ne’er than answering 
A slave without a knock. 
Clo. Thou art a robber, 7A 
A law-breaker, a viliain: yield thee, thief. 
Gui. To who? to thee? What art thou? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger ; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art, 80 
Why I should yield to thee? 
Clo. Thou villain base, 
Know’st me not by my clothes ? 
Guz. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 
Who is thy grandfather: he made those clothes, 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 


Clo. Thou precious varlet, 
My tailor made them not. 
Gut. Hence then, and thank 85 


The man that gave them thee. Thou art some fool ; 
I am loath to beat thee. 


Clo. Thou injurious thief, 

68. We are] We're Theobald (ed. 73, 74. thing More] F,. thing. 
2). More ¥ ,. thing, More F3¥F 4. 

40. companies are] company is S, 75. slave] Printed in italics by 
Walker conj. Rann (Mason conj.). 

41. [Exeunt...] Rowe. om. Ff. 77. who|F,. whom F{F3F4. 

72. villain mountaineers] villain- 82. Vo,] om. Steevens conj. 
mountaineers Theobald (ed. 1). wel- rascal,| om, Pope. 
laine-mountainers FF. villain moun- 83. grandfather:|F,F3F 4. grand- 


tainers F3¥ 4. villain-mountaineer father? F,. 
Theobald (ed. 2). 87, 94, 107, 119. Lam] 7’m Pope. 


250 CYMBELINE. [ACT IV. 


Hear but my name, and tremble. 


Guz. What’s thy name? 
Clo. Cloten, thou villain. 
Gui. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, go 


I cannot tremble at it: were it Toad, or Adder, Spider, 
*Twould move me sooner. 
Clo. To thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shalt know 
I am son to the queen. 


Gut. I am sorry for’t ; not seeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 
Clo. Art not afeard ? 905 


Gui. Those that I reverence, those I fear, the wise: 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 
Clo. Die the death: 
When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 
I’ll follow those that even now fled hence, 
And on the gates of Lud’s town set your heads : 100 
Yield, rustic mountaineer. [Excunt, fighting. 


Re-enter BELARIUS and ARVIRAGUS. 

Bel. No companies abroad? 

Arv. None in the world: you did mistake him, sure. 

Bel. I cannot tell: long is it since I saw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr’d those lines of favour 105 
Which then he wore; the snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his: I am absolute 
’Twas very Cloten. 

Arv. In this place we left them: 
I wish my brother make good time with him, 
You say he is so fell. . 


go. thou double) then double Pope. Tot. #vzstic] om. Hanmer. 
then, double Theobald. [Exeunt, fighting.] Capell. 
gt. were it] were’t Keightley. Fight and Exeunt. Ff. 
Qt, 92. or Adder, Spider,’ Twould] Re-enter...] Capell. Enter... 
adder, spider,’ Twould Pope. Adder, Ff. 
or spider, it would Hanmer, ending 102. SCENE Iv. Pope. 
the previous line zead. Capell omits companies abroad?| Edd. 
the words or Adder, Spider. (Globe ed.). companie’s abroad? F, 
92. Yo] Then to Hanmer. F,. company’s abroad? F3F4. com- 


95. afeard) Ff. afraid Pope. pans abroad. Rowe. 


SCENE It.] 


Bel. - Being scarce made up, 
I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors: for defect of judgement 
Is oft the cause of fear. But see, thy brother. 


CYMBELINE. 


Re-enter GUIDERIUS with Cloten’s head. 


Gut. This Cloten was a fool, an empty purse ; 
There was no money in’t: not Hercules 
Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had none: 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head as I do his. 

Bel. What hast thou done? 

Gut. I am perfeét what: cut off one Cloten’s head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report; 

Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer; and swore, 

With his own single hand he’ld take us in, 

Displace our heads where—thank the gods !—they grow, 
And set them on Lud’s town. 

Bel. We are all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to lose, 
But that he swore to take, our lives? The law 
Protects not us: then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us, 

Play judge and executioner, all himself, 


For we do fear the law? What company 


112. Hanmer. 


warring Bailey 


roaring| daring Rowe. Two in Ff. 


robing Jackson con). 


fear| feer (i.e. fire) Becket 


con]. 
terrors: for Ff. 

Knight (Anon. conj. 1814). 

112, 113. defect of...cause| Ff. th’ 
effect of...cause Theobald. defect of... 
cure Hanmer. defect of judgment; 
It’s oft the cause Anon. conj. (1814). 
defect of...Is of the cause Jackson con). 
UG Ofssccor As oft the cause Knight 
(Anon. conj. 1814). defective...cure 
Collier conj. defect of...sauce Staun- 
ton. defect of...loss Nicholson con). 
defecE of...... salve Cartwright conj. 
See note (IX). 

HB, Lose byother.] One line in 


terrors, for 


conj., reading as Ff. 
see, thy| Theobald. see thy Ff. 
Re-enter...] Capell. Enter 
Guiderius. Ff (after fear). Enter Gui- 
derius. Rowe (after d7other). 

123. thank the gods) Steevens. 
thanks the gods F,F,. thanks to th’ 
gods F3F4. thanks ye gods Johnson. 

124. Lud’s town| Lud’s gate Ca- 
pell conj. 

We are] We're Pope. 

129, 130. Azmself,...... the law?] 
Johnson. imselfe?...... the law. Fy. 
himselfe?...no law, FF 3F 4. 
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CVMBEAGINE, [ACT Iv. 


Discover you abroad? 
Bel. No single soul 
Can we set eye on; but in all safe reason 
He must have some attendants. Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worse, not frenzy, not 135 
Absolute madness could so far have raved, 
To bring him here alone: although perhaps 
It may be heard at court that such as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time _ 
May make some stronger head ; the which he hearing— _— 40 
As it is like him—might break out, and swear 
He’ld fetch us in; yet is ’t not probable 
To come alone, either he so undertaking, 
Or they so suffering: then on good ground we fear, 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 145 
More perilous than the head. 
Arv. Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foresay it : howsoe’er, 
My brother hath done well. 
Bel. I had no mind 
To hunt this day: the boy Fidele’s sickness 
Did make my way long forth. 
Guz. With his own sword, 150 
Which he did wave against my throat, I have ta’en 
His head from him: I’ll throw’t into the creek 
Behind our rock, and let it to the sea, 
And tell the fishes he’s the queen’s son, Cloten: 
That’s all I reck. [Baer 
Bel. I fear ’twill be revenged : 155 


133. humour| Theobald. honor 139. hunt] F,F,. haunt F3F 4. 
FF ,. honour F3¥ 4. 143. ether heso| F,F,. either so 
135, 136. mot frenzy, not Absolute] ¥F3F 4. nor he so Pope. 
As in Capell. The first line ends 144. Or] or Pope. 
Srenzie, in Ff. yet not his frenzy, Not 151. JL have] J’ve Pope. 
absolute Pope. yet not his frenzy, Nor 154. And tell] To tell Anon. conj. 
absolute Hanmer (ed. 2). 155. veck] Pope. reake FF. reak 


137. alone:|F,. alone¥,. alone, F3F4. 
Ea, 


SCENE II.] CYMBELINE. 


253 
Would, Polydore, thou hadst not done’t! though valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 
Arv. Would I had done’t, 
So the revenge alone pursued me! Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly, but envy much 
Thou hast robb’d me of this deed: I would revenges, 
That possible strength might meet, would seek us through 
And put us to our answer. 
Bel. Well, ’tis done: 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there’s no profit. I prithee, to our rock ; 
You and Fidele play the cooks: I'll stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 
Arv. Poor sick Fidele! 
I?ll willingly to him: to gain his colour 
I'ld let a parish of such Clotens blood, 
And praise myself for charity. [Z2z. 
Bel. O thou goddess, é 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind I 


160 


165 


170 


75 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine 
And make him stoop to the vale. ’Tis wonder 
That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To royalty unlearn’d, honour untaught, 
Civility not seen from other, valour 180 


That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow’d. Yet still it’s strange 


156,158, 166. Polydore] Polidore Ff. 


175. vudest] rud’st Ff. rude Pope. 


Paladour Theobald (and elsewhere). 177. vale|F,. vaileFF3. vail F 4. 
160. Zhou hast| Thowst Pope. * Tis] Zt 7s Nicholson conj. 
164. J prithee| Pr'ythee Pope. wonder] wonderful Pope. 


169. I'd] Z’ll Steevens (1785). 177, 178. wonder That an invisible] 


parish] marish Wanmer. river 

Garrick’s version. pavage Becket conj. 

171. how]Pope. thou F,. om. F, 
F3F4. 


wonder that An indefeasible Anon. 
conj. 

178. zvesible instinct] instinct in- 
visible Heath conj. 


CY MELLIN. (ACT SING 


254 


What Cloten’s being here to us portends, 
Or what his death will bring us. 


Re-enter GUIDERIUS. 


Gut. Where’s my brother ? 
I have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream, 
In embassy to his mother: his body’s hostage 
For his return. [Solemn music. 
Bel. 
Hark, Polydore, it sounds ! 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion ? 
Guz. Is he at home? 
Bel. He went hence even now. 
Guz. What does he mean? Since death of my dear’st 
mother 
It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents. The matter ? 
Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys 
Is jollity for apes and grief for boys. 
Is Cadwal mad? 


185 


My ingenious instrument! 
But what occasion 


Hark! 


Igo 


195 


Re-enter ARVIRAGUS with IMOGEN, as dead, bearing her in his arms. 


Bel. Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occasion in his arms 
Of what we blame him for! 

Aru. 

That we have made so much on. 


The bird is dead 
I had rather 


184. Re-enter...] Pope. Enter... 
Ff. 

185. clotpoll) clot-pole Ff. 

186. body's] Rowe. bodie’s F,F,. 
bodies F3¥F 4. 

187. genious] Rowe. ingenuous 
Ff. 

191. What...mother] One line in 
Pope. Two in Ff. 

dear’ st) FF 3F 4. deer’st Fy. 

dear Pope. dearest Steevens. 


194—196. TZriumphs...mad?] Put 


in the margin by Pope. To be marked 
as a quotation, Capell conj. 

194. damenting] laments in Anon. 
con]. 

196. SCENE v. Pope. 

Re-enter] Capell. Enter Ff 
Transferred by Dyce to follow for! 
line 198. . 

as dead,] Capell. dead, Ff. 

Look| Cadwal!—Look 8, 
Walker conj. 


SCENE I1.] CVMBEEINE. 


Have skipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, 
To have turn’d my leaping-time into a crutch, 
Than have seen this. 

Gut. O sweetest, fairest lily ! 
My brother wears thee not the one half so well 
As when thou grew’st thyself. 

Bel. O melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in? Thou blessed thing! 
Jove knows what man thou mightst have made; but I, 
Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of melancholy. 
How found you him? 

Arv. Stark, as you see: 
Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as death’s dart, being laugh’d at ; his right cheek 
Reposing on a cushion. 

Guz. Where? 

Arv. O’ the floor ; 
His arms thus leagued: I thought he slept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Answer’d my stepstoo loud. 

Guz. Why, he but sleeps: 
If he be gone, he’ll make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 

Ard. . With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 


201. Zo have] And Pope. 

i leaping -time| leaping - pole 
Keightley conj. 

203. the one] one Rowe (ed. 2). 

208. thy] the Eccles conj. 

206, 207. The...easiliest| The ooze? 
or shew what coast thou, sluggish care, 
Might’st easil’est Capell. See note 
¥(s) Sas 
206. what] F,. that F,F3F4. 

- crave] Steevens (Sympson 
conj.). care Ff. carrack Theobald 
(Warburton). cavack Hanmer. 


207. Might easiliest| Rowe. 
Might st easilest F,. Might easzlest ¥, 
F3F4. Jfight easiest Seymour conj. 

208. but I,] but ah! Rowe (ed. 2). 
but, aye! Nicholson conj. 

210. How] Tell me, how Hanmer. 

212. cheek] checke ¥ ,. 

214. Jleagued:| leagwd; 
leagu’d, Ff. 

219. to thee] Ff. mear thee Pope. 
near him Wanmer. there Capell. to 
him Rann. to them Singer (ed. 2). 
thither Anon. conj. 


Pope. 
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CY MBE Ns 


[ACT Iv. 


I’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath: the ruddock would 
With charitable bill—O bill, sore shaming 

Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !—bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 


To winter-ground thy corse. 


Gut. 


Prithee, have done ; 


And do not play in wench-like words with that 


Which is so serious. 


Let us bury him, 


And not protraét with admiration what 


Is now due debt. 
Arv. 
Guz. 
Arv. 


To the grave! 


Say, where shall’s lay him? 


By good Euriphile, our mother. 


Be’t so: 


And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 

Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground, 
As once our mother; use like note and words, 

Save that ‘Euriphile’ must be ‘ Fidele’ 


Gut. Cadwal, 


I cannot sing : 


I'll weep, and word it with thee ; 


For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 


Aru. 


We'll speak it then. 


Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less ; for Cloten 


222. face,| Rowe. face. Ff. 
pale primrose] Hyphened in 
Fr 
224. leaf of\ leafy Collier (Col- 
lier MS.). 
whom) which Pope. 
Keightley (Eccles conj.). 


who, 


slander,| slander. Fj. slan- 
der’t, Hanmer. 
225. vuddock] Hanmer. vaddocke 
F\F,. vaddock F3¥F 4. 


226. sore shaming] fore-shaming 
So quoted by Mitford. /oreshaming 


or forshaming S. Walker conj. 

229. besides, when] Theobald. Jbe- 
sides. When Ff. 

230. winter-ground] F, ¥, F3. 
winter ground F 4. winter-gown Theo- 
bald (Warburton). wzder-guard Col- 
lier (Collier MS.). wéter-fend Bailey 
conj. 


corse.| Capell.  coarse,— 
Theobald. coarse— Ff. 
238. ous] Pope. to our Ff. 
243. fanes] Pope. phanes F,. 


vanes F,F3F 4. 


225 


230 


235 


240 


SCENE I1.] CYMBELINE. 297 


Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s son, boys: 
And though he came our enemy, remember 
He was paid for that: though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust, yet reverence, 
That angel of the world, doth make distin€tion 
Of place ’tween high and low. Our foe was princely ; Z30 
And though you took his life as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 

Guz. Pray you, fetch him hither. 
Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 
When neither are alive. 

Arv. If you'll go fetch him, 
We'll say our song the whilst. Brother, begin. 

[Lait Belarius. 

Gut. Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to the east ; 
My father hath a reason for’t. 

Arv. ’Tis true. 

Gut. Come on then and remove him. 

Arv. So, 


255 


Begin. 
SONG. 
Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Guz. 


260 


Arv. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great ; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 


247. Hewas| Was Pope. He has 254. arejareareF,. zs Collier MS. 
Hanmer. 255. [Exit Belarius.] Capell. om. 
though| F,F,. thou F3F4. Ff. 
the Rowe. 258. So. Begin.| So,— Begin. Ca- 
249. That] The Rowe (ed. 2). pell. So, begin. Ff. 


250. tween) ’tweene F,. “twixt F, 
F3F 4. 

252. you) F,. thee F,F3F4. om. 
Pope. 

253. Thersites...Ajax] Hanmer. 
Thersites...Ajax Theobald. Thersztes 
... Ajax Ff. 


VOL. IX. 


262. art] hast Anon. conj. 
taen| tane FF. take F3F 4. 

263, 264. See note (x1). 

263. Golden] Both golden Johnson 
(a misprint). Both. Golden Steevens 
(1785). 

girls all\ lasses Collier MS. 
S 


258 


CYMBELINE. [ACT ive 


Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 


All follow this and come to dust. 270 
Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Aru. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Gui. Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Arv. Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
Both. A\\ lovers young, all lovers must 275 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 
Gut. No exorciser harm thee! 
Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
Gui. Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee! 280 
Both. Quiet consummation have ; 


And renowned be thy grave! 


Re-enter BELARIUS with the body of Cloten. 


Gut. We have done our obsequies: come, lay him down. 
Bel. Here’s a few flowers, but bout midnight more: 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 285 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves. Upon their faces. 
' You were as flowers, now wither’d: even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow. 
Come on, away: apart upon our knees. 


The ground that gave them first has them again: 290 
269. The] Both the Johnson (a mis- Re-enter] Capell. Enter Ff. 
print). Both. Zhe Steevens (1785). 283. SCENE VI. Johnson. 
270. this] thee Hanmer. Wrens down.| One line in 
273. mnot|¥F,. no F,F3F4. Pope. Two in Ff. 


slander, censure| slander’s 


censure Johnson con). 


270. 
278. 
282. 


thee| this Johnson conj. 
NVor| And Pope. 
And renowned) Unremoved 


Hanmer, 


We have| Weve Pope. 
284. bout] F,. about F,F3F 4. 
286. Upon their faces.) Upon the 
Jace— Hanmer. 
289. After knees Keightley marks 
the omission of a line. 


SCENE I1.] CYMBELINE. 259 


Their pleasures here are past, so is their pain. 
[Exeunt Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
Imo.- [Awaking| Yes, sir, to Milford-Haven; which is 
the way ?— 
I thank you.—By yond bush?—Pray, how far thither? 
’Ods pittikins! can it be six mile yet ?— 
I have gone all night :—faith, I’ll lie down and sleep. 295 
But, soft! no bedfellow! O gods and goddesses! 
[Seeing the body of Cloten. 
These flowers are like the pleasures of the world; 
This bloody man, the care on’t. I hope I dream; 
For so I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honest creatures: but ’tis not so; 300 
"Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes: our very eyes 
Are sometimes like our judgements, blind. Good faith, 
I tremble still with fear: but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 305 
Asa wren’s eye, fear'd gods, a part of it! 
The dream’s here still: even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagined, felt. 
A headless man! The garments of Posthumus! 
I know the shape of’s leg: this is his hand; 310 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 
The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face— 
Murder in heaven?—How!—'Tis gone. Pisanio, 
All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 


291. pleasures here aré| pleasure Rowe. om. Ff. 


here 7s Pope. 297. These] The Rowe (ed. 2). 
7s their pain} Pope. are their 298. care] cares Hanmer. 
paine FF. are their pain ¥3¥ 4. are 299. so] sure Pope. so, Steevens 
their pains F,, as quoted by Collier. (1778). Zo! Singer, ed. 2 (Collier MS.). 
[Exeunt...Arviragus.] Capell. 300. but] om. Pope. 
Exeunt. Ff. 306. fear’d gods,| oh gods! Pope. 
292. SCENE VI. Pope. a part|F,F4 apart FF3. 
Imo. [Awaking] Imogen 308. within meé;...... elt] within ; 
awakes. Ff. felt, not imagin’d Capell con). 
294. mle] miles Johnson. imagined | tmag’d Dyce conj. 
295. JL have] [’ve Pope. 312. brawns] arms Pope. 
296. bedfellow !]Rowe. bedfellow ? Ff. but his\ but’s S. Walker conj. 


[Seeing...] Seeing the Body. 313. heaven?) Ff. heav’n! Rowe. 
S32 


CV MBE LYNE. 


And mine to boot, be darted on thee! 


[ACT IV. 


Thou, 


Conspired with that irregulous devil, Cloten, 
Hast here cut off my lord. To write and read 


Be henceforth treacherous! 


Damn’d Pisanio 


Hath with his forged letters—damn’d Pisanio— 
From this most bravest vessel of the world 


Struck the main-top! 


O Posthumus! alas, 


Where is thy head? where’s that? Ay me! where’s that? 
Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart, 


And left this head on. 


How should this be? Pisanio? 


’Tis he and Cloten: malice and lucre in them 


Have laid this woe here. 


O, ’tis pregnant, pregnant! 


The drug he gave me, which he said was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 


Murderous to the senses? 


That confirms it home: 


This is Pisanio’s deed, and Cloten’s: O! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may seem to those 

Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my lord! 


[Falls on the body. 


Enter LUCIUS, a Captain and other Officers, and a Soothsayer. 


Cap. To them the legions garrison’d in Gallia 
After your will have cross’d the sea, attending 
You here at Milford-Haven with your ships: 


316. Conspired...... Cloten,]° Twas 
thou conspiring with that devil, Cloten, 
Pope. 

that irregulous] th irreligious 
Johnson conj. 


317. Hast] Pope. Hath Ff. Have 
Rowe. 
320. this most bravest] this the 


bravest Pope. 
321. Struck] Fy. 
Strook F 3. 
O Posthumus!| Posthumus, 
O! Rann (Capell conj.). 


Strooke FF ,. 


322. Ay me] Ah me Theobald 
(ed. 2). 
where’s| I, where's ¥ 4. 
324. this head] F,F,. his head 


F3Fy. chy head Hanmer. 
Keightley. 

be? FPisanio?| Capell. be? 
Pisanio! Hanmer. be, Pisanio? Ff. 
be, Pisanio!— Rowe. 

330. Cloten’s] Pope. Cloten Ff. 
333- chance] F,. chace FF 3F 4. 

[Falls on the body.] Edd. 
(Globe ed.). om. Ff. Throws herself 
on the body. Dyce (ed. 2). 

Enter...] Enter, as in March, 
Lucius, ... Capell. Enter Lucius, Cap- 
taines, and a Soothsayer. Ff. 

334. SCENE Vil. Pope. 

To them| To them, Ff. To 

them. (a stage-direction) Anon. conj. 
36. with your] with you F,. 


the head 


Sey 


325 


33° 


SCENE I1.] CYMBELINE. 201 


They are in readiness. 
ie. But what from Rome? 
Cap. The senate hath stirr’d up the confiners 
And gentlemen of Italy, most willing spirits 
That promise noble service: and they come 340 
Under the conduét of bold Iachimo, 
Syenna’s brother. 
IEG. When expect you them ? 
Cap. With the next benefit 0’ the wind. 
JERE. This forwardness 
Makes our hopes fair. Command our present numbers 
Be muster’d ; bid the captains look to’t. Now, sir, 345 
What have you dream’d of late of this war’s purpose ? 
Sooth. Last night the very gods show’d me a vision— 
I fast and pray’d for their intelligence—thus : 
[I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spongy south to this part of the west, 35° 
There vanish’d in the sunbeams: which portends— 
Unless my sins abuse my divination— 
Success to the Roman host. 


Lue. - Dream often so, 
And never false. Soft, ho! what trunk is here 
Without his top? The ruin speaks that sometime 355 


It was a worthy building. How! a page! 

Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead rather ; 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 

With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead. 

Let’s see the boy’s face. 


Cap. He’s alive, my lord. 360 
337. are] are heere F,. Hanmer. J fasted, prayd Eccles 
339. most] om. Capell. conj. Lz fast I prayd or L fast and 
343. 0] of Capell. pray Anon. conj. 

345. [To the Soothsayer. Han- thus:| om. Pope. 
mer. 349. wing’d| wing Hanmer. 
347. Last...gods| Last very night 351. vanish’d| vanish Hanmer. 
the gods Hanmer. 354. ere] Pope. heere? F,F,. 
the very gods| the warey gods here? F3F 4. 
Warburton. 358. bed] couch Pope. 
348. J fastand prayd|F,. L feast, 359. or sleep] to sleep Capell. 


and prayd FF 3F 4 JL fasting prayd 


262 


CYMBELINGE. 


Lue. 


[ACT 1. 


He'll then instruét us of this body. Young one, 


Inform us of thy fortunes, for it seems 


They crave to be demanded. 


Thou makest thy bloody pillow? 


Who is this 
Or who was he 


That, otherwise than noble nature did, 


Hath alter’d that good picture? 
How came it? 


In this sad wreck ? 

What art thou? 
Imo. 

Nothing to be were better. 


What’s thy interest 
Who is it? 


I am nothing: or if not, 
This was my master, 


A very valiant Briton and a good, 


That here by mountaineers lies slain. 


Alas! 


There is no more such masters: I may wander 
From east to occident, cry out for service, 
Try many, all good, serve truly, never 


Find such another master. 


Lue. 


Lack, good youth! 


Thou movest no less with thy complaining than 
Thy master in bleeding: say his name, good friend. 


Imo. 


Richard du Champ. [Aszde] If 1 do lie, and do 


No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 


They ll pardon it. 


Luc. Thy name? 
Imo. Fidele, sir. 
Luc. 


Say you, sir? 


Thou dost approve thyself the very same: 


Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith thy name. 


Wilt take thy chance with me? 


361. this] F,. his FjF3F4. 

365. did| bid Theobald conj. did 
zt Hanmer. “md Anon. con). 

367. wreck] Pope. wracke F,F,. 


wrack F3F 4. 

How came it? Who ts it?) 
Steevens. How came’t? Who ist? 
Ff. How came tt, and who zs it? Pope. 

370. Briton] Theobald (ed. 2). 
Britaine ¥,F,. Britain ¥3¥ 4. 

371. mountaineers] F,. mountain- 
ers FGF 3K 4. 

372. There zs] F,. 
F3F 4. 


There are F¥, 


I will not say 


more such| more of such Col- 
lier conj. 
374: 
Johnson. many men, all Anon. con}. 
serue] serve them Pope. 
never| never more Keightley. 


many, all| many, and all 


never, never Anon, conj. 
377. i]om. Pope. 
378. [Aside] Rowe. 
380. pardon it.] pardon *t. Han- 
mer. fardon. Collier. 
382. 
385. 


sir] om. Hanmer. 
chance] change F 4. 


365 


37° 


Sie 


380 


385 


SCENE I1.] 


CYMBEEINE. 


Thou shalt be so well master’d, but be sure, 


No less beloved. The Roman emperor’s letters 


Sent by a consul to me should not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee: go with me. 


Imo. Il follow, sir. 


I’ll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig: and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew’d his grave 


And on it said a century of prayers, 


Such as I can, twice o’er, I’ll weep and sigh, 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 

So please you entertain me. 
Ay, good youth ; 
And rather father thee than master thee. 


TUG, 


My friends, 


The boy hath taught us manly duties: let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and partisans 

A grave: come, arm him. Boy, he is preferr’d 
By thee to us, and he shall be interr’d 

Be cheerful; wipe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 


As soldiers can. 


388. not] F,. vo FF3F 4. 
300, avi) F,F3F4. and’t ¥,. 
393. weld wood-leaves| Ff. weld- 


wood leaves Edd. conj. 
HUG ABE 
Z’ve Singer (ed. 2). 


I have Capell. 


But first, an’t please the gods, 


[Exeunt. 


398, 399. And...My friends,| Ar- 


ranged as by Pope. 


One line in Ff. 


398. father thee] father 5. Walker 
conj., arranging as Ff. 
daisied plot] Hyphened in Ff. 


401. 
403. 


he is] F,F3F 4. 


hee’s. F. 
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395 


400 


405 


CV MEET: [ACT IV. 


SCENE III. A voom in Cymbeline’s palace. 


Enter CYMBELINE, Lords, PISANIO, azd Attendants. 


Cym, Again; and bring me word how ’tis with her. 


[Exit an Attendant. 


A fever with the absence of her son; 
A madness, of which her life’s in danger. Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me! Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone; my queen 
Upon a desperate bed, and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me; her son gone, 
So needful for this present: it strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort. But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs must know of her departure and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we'll enforce it from thee 
By a sharp torture. 

Pas: Sir, my life is yours, 
I humbly set it at your will: but, for my mistress, 
I nothing know where she remains, why gone, 
Nor when she purposes return. Beseech your highness, 
Hold me your loyal servant. 

First Lord. Good my liege, 
The day that she was missing he was here: 
I dare be bound he’s true and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection loyally. For Cloten, 
There wants no diligence in seeking him, 


SCENE III.] SCENE 11. Rowe. Act 8. this] F,. hes F{F3F 4. 

III. SCENE VII. Pope. See note (vit). me,|F,. me, me, EF3K4. 
A room...] Capell. The Pa- Q. thee] thee, thee Capell. 

lace. .Rowe. Cymbeline’s Palace. TI. enforce] force Pope. 

‘Theobald. 13. humbly] om. Pope. 

Lords, . Pisanio, and Attendants. ] 15. your highness| you Hanmer. 
Pisanio, Lords, and other Attend- 16, 23. First Lord.] 1. L. Capell. 
ants. Capell. Lords, and Pisanio. Ff. Lord. Ff. 

I, [Exit...] Dyce. To an Attend- 18. shall] will Seymour conj. 
ant; who goes out. Capell. om. Ff. 19. Lor Cloten,] As in Ff. Ina 

3. A madness] Madness Pope. separate line by Capell. 


5. great] great’st Capell conj. 


Io 


SCENE IiIl.] CYMBELINE. 


And will, no doubt, be found. 
Cym. The time is troublesome. 
[Zo Pisanio| We'll slip you for a season ; but our jealousy 
Does yet depend. 
First Lord. So please your majesty, 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coast, with a supply 
Of Roman gentlemen by the senate sent. 
Cym. Now for the counsel of my son and queen! 
I am amazed with matter. 
First Lord. Good my liege, 
Your preparation can affront no less 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more you're ready: 
The want is but to put those powers in motion 
That long to move. 
Cym. I thank you.. Let’s withdraw; 
And meet the time as it seeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us, but 
We grieve at chances here. Away! 
[A aeunt all but Pisanio. 
Pis. J heard no letter from my master since 
I wrote him Imogen was slain: ’tis strange: 
Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
To yield me often tidings ; neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten, but remain 
Perplex’d in all. The heavens still must work. 
Wherein I am false I am honest ; not true, to be true. 


21. And will] He will Hanmer. 35. Away] Come, let’s away Han- 
And he'll Capell. A’ will Anon. conj. — mer. 

22. [To Pisanio] Johnson. [Exeunt...] Exeunt Cymbeline 

our| E,. with FoF 3F 4. and Lords. Hanmer. Exeunt Cym- 

22, 23. our...Does| with... You Col- beline, Lords, and Attendants. Ca- 
lier MS. pell. Exeunt. Ff. 

an. a supply|¥,. supply FF3¥F 4. 36. Z heard| I’ve had Hanmer. 
large supply Rowe. I have had Capell. Z had Collier 

27. gqueen!| queen!— "Theobald. (Mason conj.). 
queen, F,F,. queen. F3F 4. letter| later Musgrave conj. 

28. First Lord.] 1 Lord. Malone. 40. betid| Hanmer. Jbetede FF. 
2. L. Capell. Lord. Ff. Cloten] Cloton ¥,. 

30. Than...veady:] One line in F, 42. Lam... am| I’m....’m Pope 
F,F3. Two in Fy. not true, to be true] not true, 


31. those] F,.- these FF 3F 4. true Hanmer. 
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CYMBELINE. [ACT IV. 


These present wars shall find I love my country, 

Even to the note o’ the king, or I’ll fall in them. 

All other doubts, by time let them be clear’d : 

Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d. [£277. 


SCENEIV. Wales. Before the cave of Belarius. 


Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, azd ARVIRAGUS. 


Gut. The noise is round about us. 
Bel. Let us from it. 
Arv. What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure ? 
Giz. Nay, what hope 
Have we in hiding us? This way, the Romans 
Must or for Britons slay us or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 
Bel. Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains ; there secure us. 
To the king’s party there’s no going; newness 
Of Cloten’s death—we being not known, not muster’d 
Among the bands—may drive us to a render 
Where we have lived, and so extort from ’s that 
Which we have done, whose answer would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 
Giz. This is, sir, a doubt 
In such a time nothing becoming you, 


SCENE Iv.] SCENE Il, Rowe. we find...adventure? Anon. con]. 


SCENE VIII. Pope. SCENE 1x. War- 6. revolts] revolters Pope. 
burton. Acr v. SCENE I. Eccles, 7. their) our Eccles conj. 
Wales...Belarius.] Dyce. The Io. sot muster’d| nor muster’d 
Street. Rowe (ed. 1). The Forest. Rowe (ed. 2). 
Rowe (ed. 2). Before the cave. Ca- 12, 13. from ’s that Which we 
pell. have\ from us That which we've Pope. 
2, 3. sir, find we...adventure?| FF 3 t4. with torture] F,. his torture 


Fy. Si, we finde...adventure. F,. do F,F3F4. by corture Long MS. 


45 


) fe) 


55 


SCENE IV.] CYMBELINE. 


Nor satisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely 
That when they hear the Roman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter’d fires, have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy’d importantly as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 

Bel. O, I am known 
Of many in the army: many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And besides, the king 
Hath not deserved my service nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promised, 
But to be still hot summer's tanlings and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gut. Than be so 
Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army: 
I and my brother are not known ; yourself 
So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown, 
Cannot be question’d. 

Arv. By this sun that shines, 
I'll thither: what thing is it that I never 
Did see man die! scarce ever look’d on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison! 
Never bestrid a horse, save one that had 
A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel! I am ashamed 
To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his blest beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 


17. the] Rowe. their Ff. 35. thither| hither Fy. 
18. fires] files Rann. 2S A OA Mie WANs ae 
19. so cloy'd] so *ploy'd Warbur- 36, 37. die!...venison!| Dyce. dye, 
ton. so mploy'd Heath con). employd ...venison? Ff. j 
Eccles. 42. blest| best Theobald (ed. 2), 
a7. hard] heard F,. Warburton and Johnson. 


3I. Better} Beteer De 


to 


ON 
| 


to 


Ou 
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CYMBELINE. [ACT IV. 


Gui. By heavens, I'll go: 
If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 
I'll take the better care, but if you will not, 45 
The hazard therefore due fall on me by 
The hands of Romans! 
Arv, So say I: amen. 
Bel. No reason I, since of your lives you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My crack’d one to more care. Have with you, boys! 50 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I’ll lie: 
Lead, lead. [Aszde] The time seems long; their blood 
thinks scorn, 


Till it fly out and show them princes born. [Exeunt. 


Ne 


SCENEI. britain. The Roman camp. 


Enter POSTHUMUS, with a bloody handkerchief. 


Post. Yea, bloody cloth, I’ll keep thee ; for I wish’d 
Thou shouldst be colour’d thus. You married ones, 
If each of you should take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying but a little! O Pisanio! 5 
Every good servant does not all commands : 
No bond but to do just ones. Gods! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 


45. but] but but ¥,. Enter... handkerchief.] Rowe. 
48. of] oz Capell. ter Posthumus alone. Ff. 
53. [Aside] Hanmer. 1. JL wish’d] Pope. 


En- 


Lam wisht 


AcT v. SCENE 1.] SCENE It. Ec- 
cles. 
Britain. The...] Dyce. A Field 
between the British and Roman 
Camps. Rowe. 


Ff. L have wish’d Keightley (Collier 


conj.). Z eex wish’d Singer (ed. 2). 
I’ve wished Delius conj. J’d wish’d 
Nicholson conj. 

3. should] FF. would F3F 4. 


SCENE I.| 


CYMBELINE. 


Had lived to put on this: so had you saved 
The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 


Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. 


But; alack, 


You snatch some hence for little faults; that’s love, 
To have them fall no more: you some permit 

To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift. 

But Imogen is your own: do your best wills, 


And make me blest to obey! 


I am brought hither 


Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom: ’tis enough 
That, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress; peace! 


I'll give no wound to thee. 


Therefore, good heavens, 


Hear patiently my purpose: I’ll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 

As does a Briton peasant: so I'll fight 
Against the part I come with; so I'll die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 


Myself I'll dedicate. 


Let me make men know 


More valour in me than my habits show. 
Gods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me! 
To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin 


The fashion, less without and more within. 


11. Ale, wretch| Edd. (Globe ed.). 
Me (wretch) Ff. Me wretch, Reed 
(1803). 

12, some hence| F,. from hence 
FUF3F 4. 

14. elder worse] worse than other 
Rowe. younger worse Capell con}. 
later worse Collier (Collier MS.). 
alder-worse Singer (ed. 2). 2l the 
worse Jackson conj. éder’s worse 
Anon. conj. After this Keightley 
marks the omission of a line. 

18. them] men Collier (Collier MS.). 

DGGE Wopava: thrift] dreaded... 
thrift Theobald. deeded...thrift ox trade 
it...thrift Johnson conj. spreaded... 
thrift Becket conj. dread it...shrift 


PRs 


Singer (ed. 1). dreaded...shrift Singer, 
ed. 2 (Warburton conj.). dread it... 
trist Nicholson conj. See note (X11). 

doers’| Theobald. dovers F,. 
doers FF 3F 4. doer’s Pope. 


16. best] blest Johnson conj. 

19. lady's] Rowe. J/adies Ff. 

24. Briton| Theobald (ed.2). B7z- 
taine FF ,. Britain F3¥ 4. 

26. even] om. Pope. 

27. unknown] not known Hanmer. 

28. or] or Hanmer. of Johnson. 

30. habits show| Ff. habits show 
Rowe. abit shews Hanmer. 


32, 33. begin The fashion, | Theo- 
bald. begin, The fashion Ff. begin, 
The fashion, Pope. 
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CYMBELINE. 


ScENE II. 


[ACT Vs 


Field of battle between the British and 


Roman camps. 


Enter, from one side, LUCIUS, IACHIMO, IMOGEN, and the Roman 
Army ; from the other side, the British Army ; LEONATUS POST- 


HUMUS following, like a poor soldier. 
Then enter again, in skirmish, IACHIMO and POSTHUMUS : 


out. 


They march over and go 


he vanguisheth and disarmeth \ACHIMO, and then leaves him. 


Lach. 


The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 


Takes off my manhood: I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carl, 
A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 


In my profession ? 


Knighthoods and honours, borne 


As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 
If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 


Is that we scarce are men and you are gods. 


ae, 


The battle continues; the Britons fly; CYMBELINE 7s faken: then 
enter, to his rescue, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, azd ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. Stand, stand! 


ground ; 


We have the advantage of the 


The lane is guarded: nothing routs us but 


The villany of our fears. 
Guz. 
Ary. 


ScENE II.] Scene continued in 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, 
Warburton, and Johnson. SCENE III. 
Eccles. 

veld ree camps.] A field be- 
tween... Dyce. The same. Capell. 

Enter... British Army ;] Capell, sub- 
stantially. 
and the Romane Army at one doore: 
and the Britaine Army at another: Ff. 

out. Then...skirmish, Iachi- 
mo...] Ff. out. Alarums as of a 


Enter Lucius, Iachimo, 


Stand, stand, and fight ! 


Battle begun. Enter, in skirmish, 
several little Parties: with them Ja- 
chimo... Capell. 

I. and] of Collier conj. 

2. JL have] J’ve Pope. 

5. zature’s| Rowe. 
nature Pope. 

10, 13. Britons] Theobald (ed. 2). 
Britaines F,F,. Britains F3F4 (and 
elsewhere). 

The lane] That lane Rowe 


natures Ff. 


I2. 


(ed. 2). 


Io 


SCENE I1.] CYMBELINE. 271 
Re-enter POSTHUMUS, azd seconds the Britons: they rescue CYMBE- 
LINE and exeunt. Then re-enter LUCIUS, I[ACHIMO, axd IMOGEN. 

Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and save thyself ; 
For friends kill friends, and the disorder’s such 15 
As war were hoodwink’d. 

Lach. Tis their fresh supplies. 

Luc. It is a day turn’d strangely: or betimes 
Let’s re-inforce, or fly. [Exeunt. 

ScENE III. Avxother part of the field. 
Enter POSTHUMUS and a British Lord. 
Lord. Camest thou from where they made the stand ? 
POSt. ligalitel = 


Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 


Lord. 


I did. 


Post. No blame be to you, sir; for all was lost, 
But that the heavens fought: the king himself 
Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do’t, struck down 
Some mortally, some slightly touch’d, some falling 
Merely through fear ; that the strait pass was damm’d 
With dead men hurt behind, and cowards living 


Re-enter... Then re-enter...] Dyce. 
Enter... Then enter... Ff. 

15. disorder’s| disorders Hanmer 
(ed. 2). 

SCENE III.] SCENE II. Pope. Rowe 
continues the scene. SCENE Iv. Ec- 
cles. 

Another...field] Capell. An- 
other...Field of Battle. Theobald. 

British Lord.] Pope. Britaine Lord. 


F,F,. Britain Lord. F3F4. 

2. come|¥,F,. came F3¥F4. 

juersi| Eighty. lers 2 RT. 

6. Britons) Hanmer. Sritaines 
FF ,. Britains F3¥ 4. Britain Theo- 
bald. 

1t. damm’d| Ff. damn'd War- 
burton. 

12. dead men] Rowe. 
F,F,. dead-men F3F 4. 


deadmen 
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CVMBELINE. [ACT V: 


To die with lengthen’d shame. 
Lord. Where was this lane ? 


Post. Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf; 


Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier, 

An honest one, I warrant ; who deserved 

So long a breeding as his white beard came to, 

In doing this for’s country. Athwart the lane, 
He, with two striplings—lads more like to run 

The country base than to commit such slaughter ; 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 

Than those for preservation cased, or shame— 
Made good the passage; cried to those that fled, 
‘Our Britain’s harts die flying, not our men: 

To darkness fleet souls that fly backwards. Stand ; 
Or we are Romans, and will give you that 

Like beasts which you shun beastly, and may save 


15 


20 


25 


But to look back in frown: stand, stand!’ These three, 


Three thousand confident, in at as many,— 

For three performers are the file when all 

The rest do nothing—with this word ‘Stand, stand,’ 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 

With their own nobleness, which could have turn’d 
A distaff to a lance, gilded pale looks, 


30 


Part shame, part spirit renew’d ; that some, turn’d coward 35 


But by example,—O, a sin in war, 

Damn’d in the first beginners !—’gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o’ the hunters. Then began 
A stop i’ the chaser, a retire; anon 

A rout, confusion thick: forthwith they fly 


Chickens, the way which they stoop’d eagles ; slaves, 


40 


18. Athwart]’ Thwart Pope. Pope. fleet, souls...backward ! Capell. 

22, 23. cased, or shame—Made... 28. frown] front Rowe. 
cried | be) “for shame Make good 35. Spirit renew'd] Hyphened by 
the passage,’ cryd Hanmer. Theobald. 

24. harts| Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald). 41. confusion thick] confusion-thick 
hearts Ff. Hanmer. 

25. fieel...backwards.| fleete...back- 42. stoop'd] Rowe (ed. 2).  stoopt 


wards; FF. fleet...backwards; F 3. Rowe (ed. 1). — stopt FF. 
Jieet... backward; F 4. fleet...backward! 


SCENE III] CYMBELINE. 


The strides they vi€tors made: and now our cowards, 
Like fragments in hard voyages, became 
The life o’ the need; having found the back-door open 
Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they wound! 
Some slain before, some dying, some their friends 
O’er-borne i’ the former wave: ten chased by one 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty : 
Those that would die or ere resist are grown 
The mortal bugs o’ the field. 
Lora. This was strange chance: 
A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys. 
Post. Nay, do not wonder at it: you are made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon’t, 
And vent it fora mockery? Here is one: 
“Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preserved the Britons, was the Romans’ bane.’ 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, sir. 
Post. *Lack, to what end ? 
Who dares not stand his foe, I’ll be his friend ; 
For if he’ll do as he is made to do, 
I know he’ll quickly fly my friendship too. 
You have put me into rhyme. 
Lord. Farewell; you’re angry. [F-r7v. 
Post. Still going? This is a lord! O noble misery ! 
To be i’ the field, and ask ‘what news?’ of me! 
To-day how many would have given their honours 
To have saved their carcasses! took heel to do’t, 
And yet died too! I, in mine own woe charm’d, 
Could not find death where I did hear him groan, 


43. they victors] Theobald. (fhe 63. rhyme] rime Ff. rhymes Pope, 
victors Ff. In margin. 

44. became] become Capell. yow re] Ff. you are Pope, 

51. bugs] Augs Warburton. 64. Sf// going?] Omitted by Pope. 

53. Vay, do not] Nay, do but Asa separate line, S. Walker conj. 
Theobald. Ay, do du¢ Staunton conj. This 1s| Zhis Ritson conj. 

you)tho you Hanmer. but you 65. ask ‘what news?’ of | ask what 

Capell conj. [Aside] yor Anon. conj. ewes of Ff (ews F,). 

55—63. Will...rhyme.] Put in the 67. Zo have] To've Pope. 


margin by Pope. 
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CYMBELINE. [ACT V. 


Nor feel him where he struck. Being an ugly monster, 
’Tis strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, 
Sweet words; or hath moe ministers than we 

That draw his knives i’ the war. Well, I will find him: 
For being now a favourer to the Briton, 

No more a Briton, I have resumed again 

The part I came in: fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 

Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 

Here made by the Roman; great the answer be 
Britons must take. For me, my ransom’s death: 

On either side I come to spend my breath, 

Which neither here I’ll keep nor bear again, 

But end it by some means for Imogen. 


Enter two British Captains azd Soldiers. 


First Cap. Great Jupiter be praised! Lucius 
taken: 
’Tis thought the old man and his sons were angels. 
Sec. Cap. There was a fourth man, ina silly habit, 
That gave the affront with them. 
First Cap. So ’tis reported : 
But none of ’em can be found. Stand! who’s there ? 
Post. A Roman; 
Who had not now been drooping here if seconds 
Had answer’d him. 
Sec. Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog! 
A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 


What crows have peck’d them here. He brags his service 


vo. struck) Pope. stvooke F,F,. 82. zor] not F 4. 
strook F3F 4. 83. British] Theobald. om. Ff. 
Being an] This Pope. 84, 87. First Cap.] 1. Ff 
72. or hath| and hath Hanmer. 86, or. Sec. Cap.]/2. Ff. 
moe| FF. more F3F 4. 88. em] them Theobald, 
73. 72° the|in Pope. Stand!| om. Capell. 
74. to the Briton| to the Roman who's] who zs Hanmer. 


Hanmer. 92. leg] lag P. A. Daniel conj. 
75. JL have] [’ve Pope. 


7° 
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SCENE IIL] 


CYMBELINE. 


As if he were of note: bring him to the king. 


Enter CYMBELINE, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, ARVIRAGUS, PISANIO, 


and Roman Captives. 


The Captains present POSTHUMUS fo 


CYMBELINE, who delivers him over to a Gaoler: then excunt 


O7271€S. 


SCENE IV. A British prison. 


Enter POSTHUMUS and two Gaolers. 


first Gaol. You shall not now be stol’n, you have locks 


upon you: 


So graze as you find pasture. 


Sec. Gaol. 


Ay, or a stomach. 


[Exeunt Gaolers. 


Post. Most welcome, bondage! for thou art a Way, 
I think, to liberty : yet am I better 
Than one that’s sick o the gout; since he had rather 
Groan so in perpetuity than be cured 
By the sure physician, death, who is the key 


To unbar these locks. 


My conscience, thou art fetter’d 


More than my shanks and wrists: you good gods, give me 
The penitent instrument to pick that bolt, 


Then, free for ever! 


Is’t enough I am sorry? 


So children temporal fathers do appease ; 


94. [Exeunt. Hanmer. 

Enter... omnes.] Omitted by 
Hanmer. 

Cymbeline,] Cymbeline and 
Train, Capell. 

then exeunt omnes.] After 
which, all go out. Theobald. om. Ff. 

SCENEIV. ] SCENEII. Rowe. SCENE 
tI. Pope. SCENE v. Eccles. 

A British prison.] A Prison. 
Rowe. A Room in a Prison. Capell. 
The same. A prison. Dyce. 

two Gaolers.] Rowe. Gaoler. Ff. 
Gaolers. Keightley. 
1. First Gaol.] 1. Gaol, Rowe. 


Gao. Ff. 
You...wpon you:| One line in 
Two in Ff, 
you have] you've Pope. 
2. So graze as| So graze, as Ff. 
So, graze, as Theobald. 
Sec. Gaol.] 2 Gao. Ff. 
or a stomach] or stomach Pope. 
[Exeunt Gaolers.] Rowe. om. 


Rowe. 


Ff 
11, Zhen, free for ever!] Capell. 
Then, free for ever. Warburton. Then 
Sree for ever. FF. 
Ts’t] Is’t not Lettsom conj. 
Lam] I’m Pope. 


We 
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CY MBELINE, 


[ACT V. 


Gods are more full of mercy. Must I repent? 
I cannot do it better than in gyves, 

Desired more than constrain’d: to satisfy, 

If of my freedom ’tis the main part, take 

No stricter render of me than my all. 

I know you are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 

On their abatement: that’s not my desire: 
For Imogen’s dear life take mine ; and though 
’Tis not so dear, yet ’tis a life; you coin‘d it: 
’Tween man and man they weigh not every stamp ; 
Though light, take pieces for the figure’s sake: 


You rather mine, being yours: 


and so, great powers, 


If you will take this audit, take this life, 


And cancel these cold bonds. 


I’ll speak to thee in silence. 


Solemn mitsic. 


O Imogen ! 


[ Sleeps. 


Enter, as in an apparition, SICILIUS LEONATUS, 


father to Posthumus, an old man, attired like a warrior; lead- 
ing in his hand an ancient matron, his wife and mother to 
Posthumus, with music before them: then, after other music, 
follow the two young LEONATI, brothers to Posthumus, with 


wounds as they died in the wars. 


, 0 Ixp oA 
round as he lies sleeping. 


pSizaz: 


They circle Posthumius 


No more, thou thunder-master, show 


Thy spite on mortal flies : 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 


13. xepent?) Pope. vepent, Ff, 

15—1¥7. See note (XIII). 

15, 16. Destred..tis] Than con- 
strain'd of my freedom. If to satisfy 
Be more desir’d, and tis Becket conj. 


18. wile] F4. vide ¥,. vild FF 3. 
25. Though| Thou F,. 
26. You rather mine,| Hanmer. 


(You rather) mine Ft. 
mine Rowe. 
27. S. Walker supposes the first 
take to be corrupt. 
28. these) F,. those BFF 4. 
cold | old Rowe. 
29. [Sleeps.] He sleeps. Rowe. 


You rather, 


om. Ff. 

290—204. TNUSTC Hee mt, 
Exit.] Put in the margin as spurious 
by Pope. Marked with asterisks by 
Capell as far as dehes¢, line 122. 

29. asinan...]asan... Reed (1803, 
1813, 1821), 


Solemn 


apparition, ] apparation, F,. 
follow] Rowe (ed. 2). followes 
F,F,. follows F3F4. 
30, 31. show...fiies] Divided as by 
Theobald, One line in Ff. 
Deen WA concce adultertes| Two 
lines in Theobald, One in Ff, 


30 


SCENE IV.] 


CYMBELINE. 


That thy adulteries 
Rates and revenges. 

Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 
Whose face I never saw ? 

I died whilst in the womb he stay’d 
Attending nature’s law: 

Whose father then—as men report 
Thou orphans’ father art— 

Thou shouldst have been, and shielded him 
From this earth-vexing smart. 


Moth. 


Lucina lent not me her aid, 


But took me in my throes ; 
That from me was Posthumus ript, 
Came crying ’mongst his foes, 
A thing of pity! 


S77 


Great nature, like his ancestry, 


Moulded the stuff so fair, 
That he deserved the praise o’ the world, 
As great Sicilius’ heir. 


Furst Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel, 
Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity ? 


Moth. With marriage wherefore was he mock’d, 
To be exiled, and thrown 
From Leonati seat, and cast 
From her his dearest one, 
Sweet Imogen ? 


42. this] his Rowe. 

44. throes] ¥4. throwes FF ,F3. 

45. from me was) from me my 
Pope, in margin. /rom my womdb 
Johnson conj. 

50. aeserved| d serwd F,. 

55. fruitful] rival Rowe. 

be] be, Rowe. bee? F,. be? 


F,F3F 4. 

56, 57. Jn...dignity?] Divided as 
in F,F3F,4. The first line ends deeme 
ria Ja 

60, 61. From Leonati...her] As in 
F,F3F4. One line in F,. 


60. Leonati| Leonatus Pope. Leo- 
nati’ Capell, 


to 


40 


55 


60 
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CYMBELINE. 


Sict. 


[ACT V. 


Why did you suffer Iachimo, 


Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needless jealousy ; 

And to become the geck and scorn 
O’ the other’s villany ? 


Sec. Bro. For this, from stiller seats we came, 
Our parents and us twain, 
That striking in our country’s cause 
Fell bravely and were slain, 
Our fealty and Tenantius’ right 
With honour to maintain. 


First Bro. Like hardiment Posthumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform’d: 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why hast thou thus adjourn’d 
The graces for his merits due ; 
Being all to dolours turn’d ? 


‘Sizeu: 


Thy crystal window ope; look out ; 


No longer exercise 
Upon a valiant race thy harsh 
And potent injuries. 


Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good, 
Take off his miseries. 


Sict. Peep through thy marble mansion; help; 
Or we poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining synod of the rest 
Against thy deity. 
63—68. Why...villany?] Six lines 77—80. Then...turn’d?] Four lines 
jal hy eihreelinen hr: in Fy. Two in F,F,F3. 
67. to become] hine become Eccles. 70. hes\ Fi. her Fok, 
geck| Capell. geeke FF ,. geek 81. look out] looke, looke out ¥,, 
P3F4. reading Jooke owt...exercise as one line. 
69. came] come Dyce (ed. 2), and 83, 84. Upon...cnjuries.| Two lines 


so quoted by S. Walker. 

70. us| we Eccles conj. 

73, 74. Our...maintain.| Two lines 
in Fy. One in F,F,F3« 


in Fy. One in PLP {Fs 
89, 90. Zo...detty.| Two lines in 
Ey. Oneimreber.: 


70° 


~T 
1 


80 


(ee) 
Or 


go 


SCENE IV.] 


CYMBELINE. 


Both Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
And from thy justice fly. 


JUPITER descends in thunder and lightning, sitting upon an eagle: 
The Ghosts fall on their knees. 


he throws a thunderbolt. 


Fup. No more, you petty spirits of region low, 


Offend our hearing; hush! How dare you ghosts 


Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt, you know, 

Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coasts? 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence, and rest 

Upon your never-withering banks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest}; 

No care of yours it is; you know ’tis ours. 
Whom best I love I cross; to make my gift, 

The more delay’d, delighted. Be content; 
Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift : 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 
Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. Rise, and fade. 
He shall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his affliction made. 
This tablet lay upon his breast, wherein 

Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine: 
And so away: no farther with your din 

Express impatience, lest you stir up mine. 

Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. [Ascends. 


SizGzs 


He came in thunder ; his celestial breath 


Was sulphurous to smell: the holy eagle 
Stoop’d, as to foot us: his ascension is 

More sweet than our blest fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak, 


As when his god is pleased. 


gt. Both Bro.] Brothers. F,. Bre. 
F3F3F 4. 
93—112. Vo...mine.| Printed in 


quatrains first by Pope. 
96. coasts?] Theobald (ed. 2). 
coasts. Ff, hosts? Collier con}. 
102. The...delighted. | Delay d, the 
more delighted. Jackson con). 
delighted | dilated Steevens con}. 


delighting Eccles conj. 

10g. [Jupit. drops a Tablet. Rowe. 

111. farther| Ff. further Steevens 
(1793): 

114. celestial] celestical Pope (ed. 
I) in margin. 


118. cloys] claws Tyrwhitt conj. 
cleys Delius conj. from Farmer’s 
note. 
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105 
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CVMBELING. 


Thanks, Jupiter! 
The marble pavement closes, he is enter’d 


All. 
Sade, 


[ACT IW. 


His radiant roof. Away! and, to be blest, 
Let us with care perform his great behest. 


[The Ghosts vanish. 


Post. [Waking] Sleep, thou hast been a grandsire, and 


begot 


A father to me; and thou hast created 
A mother and two brothers: but, O scorn! 
Gone! they went hence so soon as they were born: 


And so I am awake. 


Poor wretches that depend 


On greatness’ favour dream as I have done ; 


Wake, and find nothing. 


But alasy leswenver: 


Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 
And yet are steep’d in favours ; so am I, 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. 


What fairies haunt this ground? 


A book? 


O rare one! 


Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 
So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers, 


As good as promise. 


[R eads. 


‘When as a lion’s whelp shall, to himself unknown, with- 
out seeking find, and be embraced by a piece of tender 
air, and when from a stately cedar shall be lopped branches, 
which, being dead many years, shall after revive, be jointed 
to the old stock and freshly grow, then shall Posthumus 
end his miseries, Britain be fortunate and flourish in peace 


and plenty.’ 


‘Tis still a dream; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing: 


120. closes] F4. clozes FF ,F3. 

122. [The Ghosts vanish. ] Ghosts 
vanish. Capell. Vanish. Ff. 

123. [Waking] Theobald. om. Ff. 

126. Gone!] Capell. Gonwe— Rowe. 
Gone, Ff. 

128. greatness] Theobald. great- 
esse, FF ,. greatness, F3F 4. 

Javour| favour, Rowe. fa- 

vour,; Ff, 

129. [seeing the Tables. Capell. 

134. @s is] as in Pope (ed. 2) in 


margin, 
JSansled| new-fangled Keightley. 


138. When as] Ff. Whenas Dyce. 
a] the Rowe. 
146. Tongue] Do tongue Steevens 
conj. 


either both) °Tis either both 

Rowe. do either both Pope. 

both Johnson conj. ezther, or both Ca- 
pell. 

146, 147. nothing: Or senseless] 

nothing ; or A senseless S. Walker conj. 


whether 


130 


135 


140 


SCENE IV.] CYMBELINE. 


Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which 

I'll keep, if but for sympathy. 


Re-enter Gaolers. 


First Gaol. Come, sir, are you ready for death ? 

Post. Over-roasted rather; ready long ago. 

first Gaol. Wanging is the word, sir: if you be ready 
for that, you are well cooked. 

Post. So, if I prove a good repast to the spectators, the 
dish pays the shot. 

First Gaol. heavy reckoning for you, sir. But the 
comfort is, you shall be called to no more payments, fear 
no more tavern-bills ; which are often the sadness of part- 
ing, as the procuring of mirth: you come in faint for want 
of meat, depart reeling with too much drink; sorry that 
you have paid too much, and sorry that you are paid too 
much ; purse and brain both empty, the brain the heavier 
for being too light, the purse too light, being drawn of hea- 
viness: of this contradiction you shall now be quit. O, the 
charity of a penny cord! it sums up thousands in a trice: 
you have no true debitor and creditor but it; of what’s 
past, is, and to come, the discharge: your neck, sir, is pen, 
book, and counters ; so the acquittance follows. 

Post. Jam merrier to die than thou art to live. 

First Gaol. Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels not the 
toothache: but a man that were to sleep your sleep, and 
a hangman to help him to bed, I think he would change 
places with his officer; for, look you, sir, you know not 


which way you shall go. 
149, 150. TZhe...1°U/ keep, | Divided foo] so Johnson conj. 

as by Johnson. One line in Ff. 165. of] Edd. (Globe ed.). O%, of 
150. Re-enter Gaolers.] Re-enter Ff. 

Jailers. Capell. Enter Gaoler. Ff. 167. adebitor and creditor] Hyphen- 


Re-enter first Gaoler. Dyce. 
151, &c. First Gaol.] 1. J. Capell. 
Gao. Ff. 
159. often] as often Anon. conj. 
162. sorry] merry Johnson con}. 


ed by Delius. 

MOS. eszralicas ke. 

172,173. and a hangman] and had 
a hangman Eccles con}. 
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CVE Eaves, [ACT V. 


Post. Yes, indeed do I, fellow. 

First Gaol. Your death has eyes in’s head then; I 
have not seen him so pi€tured: you must either be directed 
by some that take upon them to know, or to take upon 
yourself that which I am sure you do not know, or jump 
the after-inquiry on your own peril: and how you shall 
speed in your journey’s end, I think you’ll never return to 
tellmomes 

Post. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes to 
direct them the way I am going, but such as wink and will 
not use them. 

First Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man 
should have the best use of eyes to see the way of blind- 
ness! I am sure hanging’s the way of winking. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. (Knock off his manacles; bring your prisoner to 
the king. 

Post. Thou bringest good news, I am called to be 
made free. 

First Gaol. Vl be hanged then. 

Post. Thou shalt be then freer than a gaoler; no bolts 
for the dead. [Exeunt all but First Gaoler. 

First Gaol. Unless a man would marry a gallows and 
beget young gibbets, I never saw one so prone. Yet, on 
my conscience, there are verier knaves desire to live, for all 
he be a Roman: and there be some of them too, that die 
against their wills; so should I, if I were one. I would we 
were all of one mind, and one mind good; O, there were 
desolation of gaolers and gallowses! I speak against my 
present profit, but my wish hath a preferment in’t. [Zx7z 


179. orto take] Ff. or take Capell Posthumus and Messenger. Theobald. 
(Heath conj.). or do take Edd. (Globe Exeunt. F,F3F,. om. F,. Exeunt 


eGs) Posthumus, Messenger, and 2. Jailer. 
180. or jumploriump¥,. orlump  Capell. 
PLF3F4. for, jump Knight. 204. [Exit.] F,F3F4. Exeunt. F,. 


196. [Exeunt...... ] Edd. Exeunt 
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SCENE V. Cymbeline’s tent. 


Enter CYMBELINE, BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, ARVIRAGUS, PISANIO, 
Lords, Officers, azd Attendants. 


Cym. Stand by my side, you whom the gods have made 
Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart, 
That the poor soldier, that so richly fought, 
Whose rags shamed gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stepp’d before targes of proof, cannot be found: 5 
He shall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 
Bel. I never saw 
Such noble fury in so poor a thing ; 
Such precious deeds in one that promised nought 
But beggary and poor looks. 
Cym. No tidings of him? fe) 
Pis. He hath been search’d among the dead and living, 
But no trace of him. 
Cym. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; [Zo Belarius, Guiderius, and Ar- 
viragus| which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 


By whom I grant she lives. *Tis now the time 15 
To ask of whence you are: report it. 
Bel. Sue, 


In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen: 
Further to boast were neither true nor modest, 


SCENE V.] SCENE III. Rowe, SCENE g, 10. 22...looks| in beggarly, boor 
Iv. Pope. SCENE vi. Eccles. looks, And one who promised nought 
Cymbeline’s tent.] Rowe. Becket conj. 
Lords, Officers, and Attendants. ] 10. Jooks| luck Theobald (War- 
Capell. and Lords. Ff. burton). 
sg. targes| F,F,F3. targets Fy 13. [To...Arviragus] Rowe. 


shields Pope. targe Capell. 
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CYUMUEBELING. (ACI: 


Unless I add we are honest. 

Cyn. Bow your knees. 
Arise my knights o’ the battle: I create you 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 


Enter CORNELIUS and Ladies. 


There’s business in these faces. Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, 
And not o’ the court of Britain. 

Cor. Hail, great king! 
To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queen is dead. 

Cyn. Who worse than a physician 
Would this report become? But I consider, 
By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
Will seize the doétor too. How ended she ? 

Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life ; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confess’d 
I will report, so please you: these her women 
Can trip me if I err; who with wet cheeks 
Were present when she finish’d. 

Cym. Prithee, say. 

Cor. First, she confess’d she never loved you, only 
Affected greatness got by you, not you: 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place, 
Abhorr’d your person. 

Cym. She alone knew this ; 
And, but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom she bore in hand to love 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight ; whose life, 


19. we are] we're Pope. 29. By] Wy F4 and Rowe. 
24. you our) your our F,, 31. her life] her self F 4. 
27. Whol ¥,. Whom ¥,F3F 4. 32. Which] Who Pope. 
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SCENE V.] 


CYA EM TINTS: 


But that her flight prevented it, she had 


Ta’en off by poison. 
Cym. 
Who is’t can read a woman ? 


Cor. 


More, sir, and worse. 


O most delicate fiend ! 


Is there more ? 
She did confess she had 


For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life and lingering 
By inches waste you: in which time she purposed, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
O’ercome you with her show, and in time, 
When she had fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her son into the adoption of the crown: 

But, failing of her end by his strange absence, 
Grew shameless-desperate ; open’d, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes; repented 
The evils she hatch’d were not effected ; so 


Despairing died. 
Cyn. 
Ladies. 
Cyn. 


Heard you all this, her women ? 
We did, so please your highness. 


Mine eyes 


Were not in fault, for she was beautiful, 

Mine ears that heard her flattery, nor my heart 

That thought her like her seeming ; it had been vicious 
To have mistrusted her: yet, O my daughter! 

That it was folly in me, thou mayst say, 


And prove it in thy feeling. 


Heaven mend all! 


Enter LUCIUS, IACHIMO, ¢he Soothsayer, axd other Roman Prisoners, 
guarded; POSTHUMUS Cehind, and IMOGEN. 


Thou comest not, Caius, now for tribute; that 


54. show] fair show Anon. conj. 
and in time) F,. yes and in 

time F,F3F 4. and tx due time Keight- 
ley (S. Walker conj.). ad so in time 
Jervis conj. so, and in ¢ime Nichol- 
son conj. 

55. jitted| fit S. Walker conj. 

58. shameless-desperate| Hyphened 
first by Capell. 

60. evils) rls Pope. 


62. Iadies.] Hdd. La. F,. Lad. 
F,F3. Lady. Fy. First Lady. Dyce. 
Mine eyes] Vet mine eyes Han- 
mer. 
64. heard) F3F4. heare FF. 


68. Enter...Posthumus...] Capell, 
substantially. Enter Lucius, lachimo, 


and other Roman prisoners, Leona- 


(Seca IME 
60: SCENE V. Pope, 


to 
co 
ou 


mat 
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CYMBELINE. [ACT V. 


The Britons have razed out, though with the loss 
Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have made suit 
That their good souls may be appeased with slaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourself have granted: 
So think of your estate. 

Luc. Consider, sir, the chance of war: the day 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us, 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have threaten’d 
Our prisoners with the sword. But since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ransom, let it come: sufficeth 
A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer: 
Augustus lives to think on’t: and so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat ; my boy, a Briton born, 
Let him be ransom’d: never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 
So tender over his occasions, true, 
So feat, so nurse-like: let.his virtue join 
With my request, which I’ll make bold your highness 
Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have served a Roman: save him, sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 

Cym. I have surely seen him: 
His favour is familiar to me. Boy, 
Thou hast look’d thyself into my grace, 
And art mine own. I know not why, nor wherefore, 
To say, live, boy: ne’er thank thy master; live: 
And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 


7o. vazed|raz'd Theobald. vac’d Ff. One line in Hanmer. 


Ff, 94. look’d] but look’d Anon. conj. 
74. So think] So, think Theobald. 95. or] Rowe. om. Ff. 
84. [shewing Imo. Capell. 95, 96. or wherefore, To say] nor 
86, duteous, diligent] duteous-dili- wherefore, but I say Capell, ending 
gent Anon. conj. lines 94, 95 art...dut. nor wherefore 
91. have] hath Rowe. has Sey- JZ say Steevens (1773), ending the 
mour conj. lines a7t...say. wherefore, T say Stee- 
92. L have] L’ve Pope. vens (1778, 1785). 


93, 94. Boy, Thou...grace] As in 


70 


75 


80 


go 
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Fitting my bounty and thy state, I'll give it ; 
Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 
The noblest ta’en. 
Limo. I humbly thank your highness. 100 
Luc. 1 do not bid thee beg my life, good lad, 
And yet I know thou wilt. 
L[mo. No, no: alack, 
There’s other work in hand: I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death: your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself. 
Luc. The boy disdains me, 10: 
He leaves me, scorns me: briefly die their joys 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. 
Why stands he so perplex’d? 
Cym. What wouldst thou, boy ? 
I love thee more and more: think more and more 
What’s best to ask. Know’st him thou look’st on? 
speak, 110 
Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend ? 
Imo. Weis a Roman; no more kin to me 
Than I to your highness; who, being born your vassal, 
Am something nearer. 


on 


Cym. Wherefore eyest him so? 

Imo. Il tell you, sir, in private, if you please 115 
To give me hearing. 

Cym. Ay, with all my heart, 


And lend my best attention. What’s thy name? 
Imo. Fidele, sir. 
Cym. Thou’rt my good youth, my page ; 
I'll be thy master: walk with me; speak freely. 
[Cymbeline and Imogen converse apart. 
el. Is not this boy revived from death ? 


Ary, One sand another 120 
102. [eyeing Jac. Capell. bel. and Imo, walk aside. Theobald. 
108. perplex’d] perplex F,. om, Ff, 
114. eyest] est F,F,. ost thou 120. from death) om. Steevens 
elo 7 con]. 


11g. [Cymbeline...... apart. ] Cym- 


288 CYMBELINE. [AcT V. 


Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad 
Who died, and was Fidele. What think you? 
Gui. The same dead thing alive. 
Bel, Peace, peace! see further; he eyes us not ; for- 


bear: 
Creatures may be alike: were’t he, I am sure 125 
He would have spoke to us, 
Gut. But we saw him dead. 
Bel. Be silent; let's see further. 
JETS: [Aséde] It is my mistress: 
Since she is living, let the time run on 
To good or bad. [Cymbeline and Imogen come forward. 
Cym. Come, stand thou by our side ; 


Make thy demand aloud, [Zo /achimo] Sir, step you forth; 130 
Give answer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our greatness and the grace of it, 
Which is our honour, bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. On, speak to him. 
Imo. My boon is that this gentleman may render 135 
Of whom he had this ring. 
Post, [A side] What’s that to him ? 
Cym. That diamond upon your finger, say 
How came it yours? 
Tach. Thou’lt torture me to leave unspoken that 
Which, to be spoke, would torture thee, 


121. Vot...sweet| doth not more  Wanmer. 


resemble, than He the sweet Hanmer, 124. further] more Pope. 
ending lines 120—122, sand...thai... 125, 141, 297. Lam] Z’m Pope. 
was. 126. saw] Rowe (ed. 2). see Ff. 
more resembles| resembles more 127. [Aside] Rowe. 
than he Capell, ending lines 120—122 It ts\” Tis Pope. 
sand...he...was. 129. [Cymbeline...forward.] Theo- 
resembles that| resembles. That bald. om. Ff. 
Johnson. 130. [To lIachimo] Rowe. 
that sweet| than he th’ sweet 134. On, speak] F3F 4. One speake 
Theobald (Warburton). TZhat sweet F,F,. 
and Capell. That's the sweet Bailey 135. vender) F,. tender PLE SF 4. 
conj. See note (XIV). 136. [Aside] Marked first by Ca- 
122. What think you?| Omitted  pell. 
by Hanmer. 139,140. Zhow'lt...cvould| Thow dst 


123. Zhe same] Eun the same  ...wtll Seymour con}. 


SCENE V.] 


Cym. 


CYMBELINE. 


How! me? 


fach. 1 am glad to be constrain’d to utter that 


Which torments me to conceal. 


By villany 


I got this ring: ’twas Leonatus’ jewel; 

Whom thou didst banish; and—which more may grieve thee, 

As it doth me,—a nobler sir ne’er lived 

*Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my lord? 
Cym. All that belongs to this. 


Lach. 


That paragon, thy daughter, 


For whom my heart drops blood and my false spirits 
Quail to remember—Give me leave; I faint. 

Cym. My daughter! what of her? Renew thy strength: 
I had rather thou shouldst live while nature will 
Than die ere I hear more: strive, man, and speak. 


Lach. 


Upon a time—unhappy was the clock 


That struck the hour !—it was in Rome,—accurst 
The mansion where !—’twas at a feast,—O, would 
Our viands had been poison’d, or at least 

Those which I heaved to head !—the good Posthumus,— 
What should I say? he was too good to be 
Where ill men were ; and was the best of all 
Amongst the rarest of good ones—sitting sadly, 
Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the swell’d boast 
Of him that best could speak; for feature, laming 
The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva, 
Postures beyond brief nature; for condition, 


141. Lam] Z’m Pope. 

141,142. that Which torments] what 
Torments Pope. that which Torments 
Capell. ‘that Torments Ritson conj. 

146. Walt thou] Will you Pope. 

Wilt...lord?| Will you hear 
more? Hanmer, ending the line 4// 
that. 

thou hear|om. Steevens conj., 
ending the line 4/Z/ that. 

149. vemember—| Pope. remember. 
Ff. 

150. daughter] daught F,. 

151. J had] Lad Pope. 


VOL. IX. 


154. struck] Rowe. strooke FF ,. 
strook F3F 4. 
160. Amongst] Among Capell. 
rarest] var’st F,F3F 4. rarst 
120 
163. feature] stature Theobald. 
Jigure Bailey conj. 
laming| “faming Warburton 
conj. (withdrawn). 
164. shrine of Venus] shrinking 
Venus Bailey conj. 
165. brief] bare Bailey conj. 
nature; for] Rowe. nature. 
For Ff. 
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CYMBELINE. 


[ACT V. 


A shop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; besides that hook of wiving, 
Fairness which strikes the eye— 


Cym. 
Come to the matter. 
Lach. 


I stand on fire: 


All too soon I shall, 


Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. This Posthumus, 
Most like a noble lord in love and one 

That had a royal lover, took his hint, 

And not dispraising whom we praised,—therein 

He was as calm as virtue—he began 

His mistress’ picture; which by his tongue being made, 
And then a mind put in’t, either our brags 

Were crack’d of kitchen-trulls, or his description 


Proved us unspeaking sots. 
Cym. 


Nay, nay, to the purpose. 


Tach. Your daughter's chastity—there it begins. 
He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 
And she alone were cold: whereat I, wretch, 
Made scruple of his praise, and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold ’gainst this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 
In suit the place of’s bed and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery: he, true knight, 
No lesser of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phcebus’ wheel; and might so safely, had it 


Been all the worth of’s car. 


Away to Britain 


Post I in this design: well may you, sir, 
Remember me at court; where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 


167. besides 
Hanmer. 
168. eye—] Rowe. eve. Ff. 
168, 169. J...matter.| Divided as 
in Pope. One line in Ff. 
171. lord in love} Pope. 
love Ff. 
175. 


that | besides, that 


lord, in 


being| om. Pope. 


177. crack’d of | F3¥ 4. 
F\F,. cvrack’d in Rowe. 
Theobald. 

179. there it begins. | Put in paren- 
theses in Ff. 

182. wagerd|F,. wagd FF 3F 4. 

185, 191. of’s] of és Capell. 

186. hers] her Hanmer. 


crak’d of 
crack’ d-of 
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SCENE V.] CYMBELINE. 


*Twixt amorous and villanous. Being thus quench’d 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

’Gan in your duller Britain operate 

Most vilely; for my vantage, excellent; 

And, to be brief, my praétice so prevail’d, 

That I return’d with simular proof enough 

To make the noble Leonatus mad, 

By wounding his belief in her renown 

With tokens thus, and thus; averring notes 

Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet,— 
O cunning, how I got it!—nay, some marks 

Of secret on her person, that he could not 

But think her bond of chastity quite crack’d, 

I having ta’en the forfeit. Whereupon— 
Methinks I see him now— 

Post. [Advancing] Ay, so thou dost, 
Italian fiend! Ay me, most credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That’s due to all the villains past, in being, 

To come! O, give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicer! Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious : it is I 

That all the abhorred things o’ the earth amend 
By being worse than they. I am Posthumus, 
That killd thy daughter: villain-like, I lie; 
That caused a lesser villain than myself, 

A sacrilegious thief, to do’t. The temple 

Of virtue was she; yea, and she herself. 

Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
The dogs o’ the street to bay me: every villain 


197. operate] operare Fy. 210. Ay] Ak Hanmer. 
198. wélely|F 4. vildely F,. vildly 212, 213. 22 being, To] Rowe. tn 
BF 3. being To Ff. 
200. simular] similar Capell. 213. or knife| FF. knife F3F 4. 
Dolo 24]| Cit, 1D, 214. Thou, king,| Theobald. Zhou 
208, 209. Whereupon—......now—] hing, Ff. 
Johnson. whereupon, ...now— Rowe. 221. herself.| Pointed as in Ff. 
Whereupon,...now. Ff. her self— Pope. 
209. [Advancing] Coming forward. 222. Spit] FLF4. Spet F,F3. 
Rowe. Rushing forward. Capell. 223. bay) FF. bait F3F 4. 
om. Ff. 
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CYMBELINE. 


[ACT V. 


Be call’d Posthumus Leonatus, and 


Be villany less than twas! O Imogen ! 


225 


My queen, my life, my wife! O Imogen, 


Imogen, Imogen ! 
Imo. 


Peace, my lord ; hear, hear— 


Post. Shall’s have a play of this? Thou scornful page, 


There lie thy part. 
JES. 
Mine and your mistress ! 


[Striking her: she Sauls. 


O, gentlemen, help! 
O, my lord Posthumus ! 


230 


You ne’er kill’d Imogen till now. Help, help! 


Mine honour‘ lady ! 
Cym. 
Post. 
Pis. 


Does the world go round ? 
How come these staggers on me? 


Wake, my mistress! 


Cym. If this be so, the gods do mean to strike me 


To death with mortal joy. 
Pis. 
Imo. 


How fares my mistress ? 
O, get thee from my sight ; 


235 


Thou gavest me poison: dangerous fellow, hence! 


Breathe not where princes are. 
The tune of Imogen! 


Cym. 


Piss leady, 


The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 


240 


That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing: I had it from the queen. 


Cym. 
Imo. 


224. hear, hear] here, here Collier 

conj. 
hear—| Pointed as by Rowe. 
A full stop in Ff. 

228, 229. Shall’s...part.| Divided 
as in Hanmer. The first line ends 
this? in Ff. 

229. [Striking...falls.] Rowe. om. 
Ff, 

gentlemen\F,. gentleman F, 
F3F 4. 

help!) helpe, FF. 
Fy. Oh, help, Hanmer. 
Capell. 


help, F3 
help, help! 
help Steevens (1778, 1785). 


New matter still ? 
It poison’d me. 


help, help Steevens (1793). 

[catching her. Capell. 

come| Rowe. comes Ff. 
Wake, my] Rowe (ed. 2). 
Wake my Ff. 


mistress| mistais F ,. 


233. 


239, 240. Lady...... if Divided as 
by Malone. One line in Ff. 
240, 241. if That box] If what 


Pope, reading ZLady...me as one line. 
Df that Capell, dividing as Pope. 

243. still?| Pope. stzl. Ff. still! 
Anon. conj. 


SCENE V.] CYMBELINE. 


Cor. O gods! 
I left out one thing which the queen confess’d, 
Which must approve thee honest: ‘If Pisanio 
Have’ said she ‘given his mistress that confection 
Which I gave him for cordial, she is served 
As I would serve a rat.’ 
Cym. What’s this, Cornelius ? 
Cor. The queen, sir, very oft importuned me 
To temper poisons for her, still pretending 
The satisfaction of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
Of no esteem: I, dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which being ta’en would cease 
The present power of life, but in short time 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta’en of it? 
Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. 
Bel. My boys, 
There was our error. 
Gut. This is, sure, Fidele. 


Imo. Why did you throw your wedded lady from you? 


Think that you are upon a rock, and now 


Throw me again. [Embracing him. 
Post. Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die! 
Cym. How now, my flesh, my child! 
What, makest thou me a dullard in this act ? 
Wilt thou not speak to me? 
Imo. [Kneeling] Your blessing, sir. 
245. Pisanio] Pasanio F,. cedar on a rock Smith apud Grey conj. 
252. dogs,] Pointed as by Capell. she’s upon your neck Grant White conj. 
No stop in Ff. vock| mock Warburton. 
255. cease] F,. seize FF 3F 4. 263. [Embracing him.] Throwing 
259, 260. My...ervor.] Divided as her arms about his neck. Hanmer. 
by Hanmer. One line in Ff. To Post., hanging about his neck. 
261. from] Rowe. /ro Ff. Capell. om. Ff. 
[To Post. Hanmer. 266. [Kneeling] Rowe. om. Ff. 


262. that...... vock| that you area 
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CYMBELINE. [AcT V. 


Bel, [To Gui. and Arv.| Though you did love this 
youth, I blame ye not; 
You had a motive for’t. 
Cym. My tears that fall 
Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 
Thy mother’s dead. 


Imo. I am sorry for’t, my lord. 270 
Cym. O, she was naught; and long of her it was 

That we meet here so strangely: but her son 

Is gone, we know not how nor where. 
Pus. My lord, 

Now fear is from me, I’ll speak troth. Lord Cloten, 

Upon my lady’s missing, came to me 275 


With his sword drawn; foam’d at the mouth, and swore, 
If I discover’d not which way she was gone, 
It was my instant death. By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my master’s 
Then in my pocket; which directed him 280 
To seek her on the mountains near to Milford; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my master’s garments, 
Which he enforced from me, away he posts 
With unchaste purpose, and with oath to violate 
My lady’s honour: what became of him 285 
I further know not. 
Gut. Let me end the story: 
I slew him there. 
Cym. Marry, the gods forfend ! 
I would not thy good deeds should from my lips 
Pluck a hard sentence: prithee, valiant youth, 
Deny’t again. 


Gut. I have spoke it, and I did it. 290 
267. ([To...Arv.] Pope. 247. was gone] went Pope. 
Though| That Eccles con}. 280, 281. fz712...... her] her...... him 
ye| you F 4. Rowe. 
270, 297. Lam| T’m Pope. 286. Gui.] Gui. [advancing. Capell. 
271. Jong long Steevens (1785). 286, 287. Let...there.| Divided as 
274. me, J’l/] Pointed as in Ff. by Pope. One line in Ff 
me, Ill Rowe (ed. 2). 290, 312, 324, 374. L have] I’ve 


troth| truth F 4. Pope. 


SCENE V.] CYMBELINE. 


Cym. He was a prince. 

Gut. A most incivil one: the wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea, 
If it could so roar to me: I cut off’s head; 

And am right glad he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I am sorry for thee: 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and must 
Endure our law: thou’rt dead. 

Imo. That headless man 
I thought had been my lord. 

Cym. Bind the offender, 

And take him from our presence. 

Bel. Stay, sir king: 

This man is better than the man he slew, 

As well descended as thyself, and hath 

More of thee merited than a band of Clotens 

Had ever scar for. [Zo the Guard] Let his arms alone; 
-They were not born for bondage. 

Cym. Why, old soldier, 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 

By tasting of our wrath? How of descent 
As good as we? 


Arv. In that he spake too far. 
Cym. And thou shalt die for’t. 
Bel. We will die all three: 


But I will prove that two on’s are as good 


292. ¢nctvil] uncivil Capell. 304, 308. band...scar] pond...shore 
207. thiS....-- mine| the tale of me Edwards conj. (in jest). 
Hanmer. 308. scar] F324 scarre F,F,. 


am sorry] F3F4. am sorrow sense Collier conj. score Singer (ed. 2). 


F,. am sory F,. sorrow Delius conj. soar Bailey conj. 


299. thou’rt] thou art Steevens. [To the Guard] Theobald. 

299, 300. That...lord.] Divided as 308. fasting] templing Wanmer. 
by Pope. One line in Ff. hasteng Warburton. 

300. [to his Guard. Capell. 310. Cym.] Cym. [To Gui. Ni- 


3or. [advancing with Arv. Capell. cholson con}. 
302. This man] This Collier, ed.1 (a Bile, s 072.5 Ea kig. OE SRE. 
misprint). Zhzs youth Keightley conj. «#s Steevens. 
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CYMBELTINE. 


As I have given out him. My sons, I must 
For mine own part unfold a dangerous speech, 
Though haply well for you. 
Arv. Your danger’s ours. 
Gut. And our good his. 
Bel. Have at it then, by leav 
Thou hadst, great king, a subject who 
Was call’d Belarius. 
Cym. What of him? he is 
A banish’d traitor. 
Bel. He it is that hath 
Assumed this age, indeed a banish’d man; 
I know not how a traitor. 
Cym. Take him hence: 
The whole world shall not save him. 
Bel. Not too hot: 
First pay me for the nursing of thy sons; 
And let it be confiscate all, so soon 
As I have received it. 
Cym. Nursing of my sons! 


[ACT V. 


€. 


el. Iam too blunt and saucy: here’s my knee: 


Ere I arise I will prefer my sons; 
Then spare not the old father. Mighty sir, 
These two young gentlemen, that call me father 
And think they are my sons, are none of mine; 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. 

Cym. How! my issue! 


312. him] of him Rowe. 316, 317. Thou...call’d] Asin Ff. 


313. part unfold] Collier. fart, One line in Pope. 
unfold Ff. 316. hadst] hadst erewh 
314. danger’s| danger is Steevens conj. 


(1793), ending the line here. 317, 318. What...trattor.] Divided 


zZe Anon. 


315. And our good his| And our as by Capell. One line in Ff. 


good yours Hanmer. Ay, and our good 317. he is] om. Pope, reading Be- 


zs his Capell. And our good is his  larius...traitor as one line. 


Steevens (1793). 319. age] gage Tyrwhitt conj. agaiz 


315, 316. then, by leave. Thou] Becket conj. 


then, by leave: Thou Pope. then, by 326. prefer] preserve Collier conj. 
leave Thou Ff. then.—By leave; Thou 331. issue!| zssue? Rowe. issue. 


Capell, ending line 315 ¢hex.— 1h 
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339 


SCENE V.] 


Bel. So sure as you your father’s. 


CYMBELINE. 


I, old Morgan, 


Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish’d: 
Your pleasure was my mere offence, my punishment 
Itself, and all my treason: that I suffer’d 

Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes— 
For such and so they are—these twenty years 

Have I train’d up: those arts they have as I 

Could put into them; my breeding was, sir, as 


Your highness knows. 


Their nurse, Euriphile, 


Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children 
Upon my banishment: I moved her to’t, 

Having received the punishment before 

For that which I did then: beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to-treason: their dear loss, 

The more of you ’twas felt, the more it shaped 
Unto my end of stealing them. But, gracious sir, 
Here are your sons again; and I must lose 

Two of the sweet’st companions in the world. 
The benediétion of these covering heavens 

Fall on their heads like dew! for they are worthy 


To inlay heaven with stars. 
Cym. 


Thou weep’st, and speak’st. 


The service that you three have done is more 


Unlike than this thou tell’st. 


I lost my children: 


If these be they, I know not how to wish 


A pair of worthier sons. 
Bel. 


Be pleased awhile. 


This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Most worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 


mere] Rann (Tyrwhitt conj.). 
near F3F4. dear John- 


334: 
neere FF. 
son conj. 

335. Ltself, and] Itself, was Eccles 
(Johnson conj.). 

treason: that] Pope. treason 
that Ff. 

338. those] such Pope. 

339. my...sir] sir, my breeding was 
Pope, ending the line was. and my 
breeding was, Capell,ending the line was. 


339, 340. was, str, as Your] John- 
son. The first line ends szx, in Ff. 

341, 342. children...banishment: 
J] Pointed asin Ff. children. Upon 
my banishment I Johnson. 

344. beaten] beatings 
beating Keightley. 

347. gracious] om. Pope. 

351. Like] liks F,. 

356. awhile.) awhile; F,. awhile: 
F,F3F4. a@ while— Rowe. 


Hanmer. 
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CYMBELINE. 


Your younger princely son; he, sir, was lapp’d 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which for more probation 
I can with ease produce. 

Cym. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star; 
It was a mark of wonder. 

Bel. This is he; 
Who hath upon him still that natural stamp: 
It was wise nature’s end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 

Cym. O, what am I? 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne’er mother 
Rejoiced deliverance more. Blest pray you De; 
That, after this strange starting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now! O Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 

Imo. No, my lord; 


I have got two worlds by’t. O my gentle brothers, 


Have we thus met? O, never say hereafter 
But I am truest speaker: you call’d me brother, 
When I was but your sister; I you brothers, 
When ye were so indeed. 
Cym. Did you e’er meet ? 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. 


[ACT V. 


Guz. And at first meeting loved, 


Continued so, until we thought he died. 
Cor. By the queen’s dram she swallow’d. 


Cym. O rare instinct! 


When shall I hear all through? This fierce abridgement 


Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 


Distinétion should be rich in. Where? how lived you? 


368. whatam 7] Hanmer. what, When we Fi. When you Capell. 


am I Dyce. what am TI Ff. 


Ary. When we Johnson conj. 
370. blest pray you be,| Blest, pray 380. he] she Hanmer. 


you be, Ff. Blest may you be, Rowe. 381. O]om. S. Walker conj. 
377. brothers| F,. brother F,F3 382. fierce) forced Collier con). 
F4. brief Bailey conj. frst Keightley. 


378. When ye] Rowe (ed. 2). 383. o it] co’¢ Hanmer (ed. 2). 
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SCENE V.] 


CYUEBEEINE: 


And when came you to serve our Roman captive ? 
How parted with your brothers? how first met them ? 
Why fled you from the court ? and whither? These, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 

I know not how much more, should be demanded; 
And all the other by-dependances, 

From chance to chance: but nor the time nor place 


Will serve our long inter’gatories. 


See, 


Posthumus anchors upon Imogen; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy: the counterchange 


Is severally in all. 


Let’s quit this ground, 


And smoke the temple with our sacrifices. 
[Zo Belarius| Thou art my brother; so we'll hold thee ever. 


L[mo. 
To see this gracious season. 
Cym. 


You are my father too; and did relieve me, 


All o’erjoy’d, 


Save these in bonds: let them be joyful too, 
For they shall taste our comfort. 


Imo. 
I will yet do you service. 
Luc. 
Cym. 


My good master, 


Happy be you! 
The forlorn soldier that so nobly fought, 


He would have well becomed this place and graced 


The thankings of a king. 


385. wher] whence Johnson (1771). 
386. brothers] Rowe (ed. 2). ro- 
ther Ff. 
~ 387. whither? These,| Theobald. 


whether these? Ff. 


388. three] free Jackson conj. 
batile, | battel; F3F 4. battaile? 
P18 0 
390. by-dependances] Ff. by depen- 


dances Rowe. by-dependancies Capell. 
by-dependencies Collier. 

391. chance:|Theobald. chance? Ff. 

but nor| FF. but not F3F 4. 

392. our long inter’ gatories| Malone 


(Tyrwhitt conj.). 
tories Ff. long interrogatories Pope. 

395. master, hitting] Rowe. mas- 
ter hitting Ff. 

397. guit| quite ¥,. 

399. [To Belarius] Rowe. 

400. father] F,. mother FF 3F 4. 
brother Long MS. 

403,404. JZy...service.] As in Pope. 
One line in Ff. 

405. Sol] 70 F. 

406. becomed| becom’d Ff. become 
Warburton. 


our long interroga- 
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CYMBELINE. [ACT V. 


Post. I am, sir, 
The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming; ’twas a fitment for 
The purpose I then follow’d. That I was he, 410 
Speak, Iachimo: I had you down, and might 
Have made you finish. 
Tach. (Kneeling| 1 am down again: 
But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee, 
As then your force did.. Take that life, beseech you, 
Which I so often owe: but your ring first; 415 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess 
That ever swore her faith. 
Post. Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you is to spare you; 
The malice towards you.to forgive you: live, 
And deal with others better. 
Cym. Nobly doom’d! 420 
We'll learn our freeness of a son-in-law; 
Pardon’s the word to all. 
Arv. You holp us, sir, 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
Joy’d are we that you are. 
Post. Your servant, princes. Good my lord of Rome, 425 
Call forth your soothsayer: as I slept, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d, 
Appear’d to me, with other spritely shows 
Of mine own kindred: when I waked, I found 
This label on my bosom; whose containing 430 
Is so from sense in hardness that I can 
Make no colleétion of it: let him show 
His skill in the construction. 
Lue. Philarmonus! 


407. I am, sir) ’Tis I am, sir 425—457. Good...plenty.| Put in 
Pope. J am, great siy Keightley. 7 the margin by Pope. 


am, sir king Anon, conj. 427. eagle back’d| eagle back Reed 

412. you) F,. your ¥,F3F4. (1803, 1813, 1821). eagle-back S. 
[Kneeling] Kneels. Hanmer. Walker conj. 

om. Ff. 428. spritely] Steevens (1793). 


422. holp) help’d Pope. sprightly Ff. spritelike Collier conj. 


SCENE V.] CYMBELINE., 301 


Sooth. Here, my good lord. 
ewe: Read, and declare the meaning. 
Sooth. [Reads] ‘When as a lion’s whelp shall, to him- 435 
self unknown, without seeking find,.and be embraced by 
a piece of tender air, and when from a stately cedar shall 
be lopped branches, which, being dead many years, shall 
after revive, be jointed to the old stock and freshly grow, 
then shall Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be fortu- 44° 
nate and flourish in peace and plenty.’ 
Thou, Leonatus, art the lion’s whelp; 
The fit and apt construction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import so much. 
[Zo Cymbeline| The piece of tender air, thy virtuous 
daughter, 445 
Which we call ‘ mollis aer;’» and ‘mollis aer’ 
We term it ‘mulier:’ which ‘mulier’ I divine 
Is this most constant wife; who even now, 
Answering the letter of the oracle, 
Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp’d about 450 
With this most tender air. 
Cym. This hath some seeming. 
Sooth. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee: and thy lopp’d branches point 
Thy two sons forth; who, by Belarius stol’n, 
For many years thought dead, are now revived, 455 
To the majestic cedar join’d, whose issue 
Promises Britain peace and plenty. 
Cym. Well; 
My peace we will begin. And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we submit to Cesar 
And to the Roman empire, promising 460 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen; 


435. Sooth.] Soo. Capell. om. Ff. who] you Nicholson conj. 
When as] Whenas Dyce. 457- Well;] om. Pope. 
448. this] thy Capell. this thy 458. My] By Hanmer. Thy De- 
Keightley. your Delius conj. lius conj. 


[to Pos. Capell. 


302 CYMBELINE. ENGiIns 


Whom heavens in justice both on her and hers 
Have laid most heavy hand. 
Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do tune 465 
The harmony of this peace. The vision, 
Which I made known-to Lucius ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 
Is full accomplish’d; for the Roman eagle, 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 470 
Lessen’d herself and in the beams o’ the sun 
So vanish’d: which foreshow’d our princely eagle, 
The imperial Cesar, should again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west. 
Cym. Laud we the gods; 475 
And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward: let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together: so through Lud’s town march: 480 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we'll ratify; seal it with feasts. 
Set on there! Never was a war did cease, 
Ere bloody hands were wash’d, with sucha peace. [Z-ewmnt. 


463, 464. Whom heavens in justice 464. hand] hand on Keightley. 
...Have|] On whom heaven’s justice... 468. this yet] F3F4. yet this F, 
Fath Pope. ie 

463. both...hers| Put in parenthe- 482. vatify;| ratyie: FF ,. ratifie. 
ses by Pope. F3F4. 


INCOM TS: 


Note I. 


1.1. The play is called in the Folios The Tragedie of Cymbeline, 
and it is divided throughout into Acts and Scenes. 


Note II. 


I. 3. 121. Mr Collier suspects that the word ‘note’ is corrupt. 


Note III. 


III. 3. 5. Eccles says that Hanmer reads ‘get through’ for ‘jet 
through,’ but it is not the case in either of the editions before us. 


NOTE IV. 


111. 3. 83. Johnson explains his proposed reading thus : ‘ They are 
trained up in the cave, where their thoughts in hitting the dow, or arch 
of their habitation, hit the roofs of palaces? 


NOTE V. 


IIf. 4. 50. Warburton explains ‘meether’ as a north-country word 
signifying beauty, but he gives no authority for the statement. Rowe’s 
reading ‘wother’ is a misprint, corrected in his second edition, and 
Becket’s ‘motheur’ is an invention. 


If the text be right, the meaning probably is: ‘Whose mother 
aided and abetted her daughter in her trade of seduction.’ Such a 
person is introduced by Middleton in A Mad World, my Masters, 
where in Act I. Sc. 1, we find : 


“See here she comes, 
The close curtezan, whose mother is her bawd.’ 
It suits the character of Imogen that she should conceive a cir- 


cumstance to account for, and in some measure palliate, her husband’s 
fault. 
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NoTE VI. 


Ir. 4. 88. Pope reads : 
‘And thou Posthumus, 
That set my disobedience ’gainst the king, 
And mad’st me put into contempt the suits &c.’ 


Johnson follows Pope, reading ‘set’st’ for ‘ set.’ 
Hanmer has: 


‘And thou, Posthumus, 


That didst set up my disobedience 
Against the King my father, and didst make 
Me put into contempt even the suits &c.’ 


Steevens (1778) reads thus : 
‘And thou, Posthumus, that diddest set up 
My disobedience ’gainst the king my father, 
And mad’st me &c.’ 


Malone reads : 
‘And thou, Posthumus, 
That did’st set up my disobedience ’gainst 
The king my father, and make me put into contempt 
The suits &c.’ 


Steevens (1793) adopted and claimed as his own Capell’s reading, 
which had already been followed by Rann in 1789. 


Mr Knight and Mr Collier adopt Capell’s arrangement, but omit 
the second ‘thou.’ 
Sidney Walker says: “I think we should read and arrange,— 


‘And thou, Posthumus 
That didst set up &c.’” 


His editor, Mr Lettsom, adds in a note: 


“ Walker probably intended to arrange further,— 


‘That didst set up my disobedience ’gainst 
The king my father, 
And make me &c.’” 


Mr Keightley reads and arranges as follows: 


‘And thou, Posthumus 
—That didst set up my disobedience ’gainst the King 
My father, and make me put into contempt 
The suits of princely fellows—shalt hereafter find &c.’ 


NOLES: 


NOTE VII. 


111. 7. Pope silently transfers to this place the whole of Ad tv. 
Scene 111, Hanmer followed Pope in this, though the order of the 
Folios is retained by Theobald. 


Note VIII. 


Iv. 2. 31. Capell, in his Notes, anticipates this suggestion made 
by Sidney Walker. He says, ‘When Bellarius says— 77s the ninth 
hour 0 the morn, he turns to a part of the cave, and takes down some 
of their hunting instruments, reaching one to Arviragus ; which is the 
occasion of the words— So flease you str, the reaching being link’d 
with a call.’ 


NORE ES 


IV. 2. 112, 113. Since none of the proposed emendations can be 
regarded as perfectly satisfactory, we leave this passage as it stands in 
the Folios. Possibly, as some editors have suggested, the author may 
through inadvertence have said the reverse of what he meant. Or 
a whole line, ending with the word ‘judgement,’ may have dropped out 
and the original sentence may have been to the following purport : 
‘for defeét of judgement supplies the place of courage while true 
judgement is oft the cause of fear.’ 


Capell in his text reads : 
‘for defect of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear,—’ 


but in his note he proposes to adopt Hanmer’s emendation. 


Mr Knight explains his reading thus: ‘In this reading of as for Zs, 
Belarius says that Cloten, before he arrived to man’s estate, had not 
an apprehension of terrors 0” account of defect of judgment, which 
defect is as often the cause of fear.’ 


Dr Delius says: ‘ Vielleicht ware Knight’s emendation beizubehal- 
ten, aber so, dass sich as oft the cause of fear nur auf Judgment 
bezége.’ 


VOL. IX. xX 


395 
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NOTE X. 
IV. 2. 206, 207. In Capell’s copy of his own edition he has altered 


these lines in MS. to the following reading: 


‘The ooze, to shew what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easil’est harbour in? 


In his Notes he proposes, 


‘or shew what coast thy sluggish crare, 
Might easil’est harbour in?’ 


This reading, with the exception of ‘easiliest’ for ‘easil’est’ was 
adopted by Rann. 


Malone, without referring to Capell, conjectures that Shakespeare 
may have written, 


‘thou, sluggish crare, 
Might st, &c 


NoTE XI. 


IV. 2. 263, 264. Mr Staunton says: ‘There is something so strik- 
ingly inferior, both in the thoughts and expression of the concluding 
couplet to each stanza in this song, that we may fairly set them down 
as additions from the same hand which furnished the contemptible 
Masque or Vision that deforms the last act.’ 


NOTE XII. 


v. 1.15. Warburton, having apparently forgotten the conjecture 
which is mentioned by Theobald (Nichols? ///ustrations, Vol. 11. p 269), 
reads in his text : 


‘And make them dread, to the doers’ thrift — 
The word ‘it’ is probably omitted by mistake. 
After ‘worse’ Mr Keightley marks the omission of a line. 


In the Globe edition we have put an obelus to this most difficult 
and probably corrupt passage. 
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Note XIII. 


Vv. 4. 15—17. The first Folio, followed substantially by the rest, 
has, 
‘Desir’d, more then constrain’d, to satisfie 
If of my Freedome ’tis the maine part, take 
No stricter render of me, then my All’ 


Rowe punctuates the first line thus : 
‘Desir’d, more than constrain’d; to satisfie &c,’ 
Theobald, at Warburton’s suggestion, printed, 


‘Desird, more than constrain’d; to satisfie, 
I doff my freedom; ’tis the main part, take 
No stricter &c.’ 


This was adopted by Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, Capell and 
Steevens (1773). The reading in our text was first given in Steevens 
(1778). Malone conjectured that a line is lost after the word sadzs/y. 


Jackson proposes, 
“to satisfy 
I forfeit freedom; tis the main part, &c.’ 


Singer conjectured that in the second and third lines we should 
read, 
‘If for my freedom ’tis the main point, take 
No less a render &c.’ 


Dr Ingleby proposes to read ‘or satisfy,’ instead of ‘to satisfy.’ 


NOTE XIV. 


v. 5. 120. Sidney Walker conjectures that two half lines have 
dropped out, thus: 


‘Not more resembles [ 
Than he resembles] that sweet rosy lad 
Who died, &c.’ 
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DRAMATIS PERSON’. 


ANTIOCHUS, king of Antioch. 
PERICLES, prince of Tyre. 
HELICANUS, 
ESCANES2, 
SIMONIDES, king of Pentapolis. 
CLEON, governor of Tarsus. 
LYSIMACHUS, governor of Mytilene. 
CERIMON®, a lord of Ephesus. 
THALIARD4, a lord of Antioch. 
PHILEMON, servant to Cerimon. 
LEONINE, servant to Dionyza. 
Marshal. . 

A Pandar. 

BOULT, his servant. 


} two lords of Tyre. 


The daughter of Antiochus. 

DIONYZA, wife to Cleon. 

THAISA, daughter to Simonides. 
MARINA, daughter to Pericles and Thaisa. 
LYCHORIDA, nurse to Marina. 

A Bawd. 


Lords, Knights, Gentlemen, Sailors, Pirates, Fishermen, and 
Messengers. 
DIANA. 


GOWER, as Chorus. 


SCENE: Dispersedly tn various countries. 


1 DRAMATIS PERSON#.] See note 3 Cerimon,] Cheremon, S. Walker 
(1). conj. 
2 Escanes,] Aischines, S. Walker 4 Thaliard,] Thaliarch, Steevens 


conj. conj. (from Twine’s novel). 


ESRICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 


INC Tale 


Enter GOWER. 


Before the palace of Antioch. 


To sing a song that old was sung, 
From ashes ancient Gower is come, 
Assuming man’s infirmities, 

To glad your ear and please your eyes. 
It hath been sung at festivals, 

On ember-eves and holy-ales; 

And lords and ladies in their lives 
Have read it for restoratives : 

The purchase is to make men glorious; 
Et bonum quo antiquius, eo melius. 

If you, born in these latter times 
When wit’s more ripe, accept my rhymes, 
And that to hear an old man sing 
May to your wishes pleasure bring, 

I life would wish, and that I might 
Waste it for you like taper-light. 


Act 1.] A@us Primus. Scena Pri- holi-dayes Qg. holy-dayes F3F 4. 


ma. F3F4. See note (11). 7. in] of Malone (Farmer conj.). 
Enter] Eneer Q,. 8. read] red Q,. 
Before... Antioch.] Malone. 9. The purchase is to| The purpose 


1. that old] of old Steevens (Ma- 7s to Malone (Steevens conj.). 7 Pu7- 
lone conj.). pose to Steevens. 

2. is come] sprung Steevens conj. 10. donum] om. Steevens. 

6. holy-ales] Steevens. holy ales 12. wéit’s] Rowe. wittsQ,. wits 
Malone (Farmer conj.). /olydayes Q, The rest. 
Q3. oly dayes Q,. holy-daies Q4Qs. 


anes 


P.M Tas, 


[ACT I. 


This Antioch then Antiochus the Great 
Built up, this city, for his chiefest seat, 


The fairest in all Syria: 


I tell you what mine authors say: 
This king unto him took a fere, 
Who died and left a female heir, 

So buxom, blithe and full of face 

As heaven had lent her all his grace; 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to incest did provoke: 

Bad child, worse father! to entice his own 
To evil should be done by none: 

But custom what they did begin 
Was with long use account no sin. 
The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame, 
To seek her as a bed-fellow, 

In marriage-pleasures play-fellow: 
Which to prevent he made a law, 
To keep her still and men in awe, 
That whoso ask’d her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, lost his life: 

So for her many a wight did die, 

As yon grim looks do testify. 

What now ensues, to the judgement of your eye 


I give, my cause who best can justify. 


17, 18. TZhis...for] This city then, 
Antioch the great Built up for Stee- 
vens. 

20. mine] my Q,Q3. 

21. Jere] pheere Malone. peere Qq. 
peer F3¥F 4. 

27. Bad child, worse father] Bad 
Sather Steevens. 

fo] so Q3. 

27, 28. own To] owne To Q,Q3. 
owne. T0Q,Q4Q5Q¢6. own. To F3F 4. 

29. But| By Malone. 

custom] custome QqF3. 
tom F4. custom’d Anon. conj. 

30. account) Malone. account’d 


Q,Q,Q3. accounted Q4Q5Q6. counted 


cus- 


(ere. 
F3F 4. 
33. as ajlaso Q,Q3. 
38. told not, lost| tould, not lost Q,. 
39. @ wight] F3F4. of wight Q, 


QsQ3Q4Qs. of weight Qe. of might 
Steevens conj. 

40. yon] yond’ Collier. 

41. zow]Q,Q,Q3. The rest omit. 

41, 42. v0...[ give, my] L give to 
the judgment of your eye, My Steevens 
conj., putting What now ensues in a 
separate line. 


eye [...who| Malone. eye, 
T give my cause, who QqF3F 4. 
42. justify] iustifie Q.QsQ4Qs. 


qustifiteQ,. justifie Qe. testifie F3F 4 
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SCENE 1] 


SCENE I. Aztioch. 


PERIGEES. 


A room in the palace. 


Enter ANTIOCHUS, PRINCE PERICLES axzd Followers. 


Ant. 


Young prince of Tyre, you have at large received 


The danger of the task you undertake. 


Per. 


I have, Antiochus, and, with a soul 


Embolden’d with the glory of her praise, 
Think death no hazard in this enterprise. 


Ant. 


Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride, 


For the embracements even of Jove himself; 
At whose conception, till Lucina reign’d, 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence, 
The senate-house of planets all did sit, 

To knit in her their best perfections. 


Music. 


Per. 


Enter Antiochus’ Daughter. 


See where she comes, apparell’d like the spring, 


Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men! 


ScENE I.] Malone. 
Antioch...palace.] Malone (1790). 
The Palace of Antioch. Malone (1780). 
Followers.] Attendants. Malone. 
3—5. J...enterprise.| Arranged as 
by Malone. Lines 3, 4 end embold- 
ned...hazard, in QqF3F 4. 
6. Bring in] See note (It). 
7. For the] Malone (1780). 
QqF3F4. %t for Anon. conj. 
8. At whose] Art chose Jackson 


For 


conj. 
whose conception] whose conces- 
sion or her conception, 
lines 8 and g, Steevens con}. 
veigw’d| F3¥F4 rained Q,. 
raigned Q,Q3. reigned Q4QsQe- 
g. gavel gane Qs. 
10. senate-| Seanate Qy. 
sit] fit Q3. 
11. Z0......perfections.| Their best 


transposing 


perfections in her to knit. Steevens 
con]. 

their] this Qs. 

Enter...... ] Enter Antiochus 
daughter. QqFf. Enter Hesperides. 
Rowe. 

12. appareld appareled Q,Q3. 

12, 13. sprimg...king| king...spring 
Steevens conj. (withdrawn). 

13. and...king|and...wing or wm... 
king Steevens conj. (withdrawn). azd 
her thoughts, thinking Jackson conj. 
and her thoughts partaking Bailey conj. 

thoughts] though?s Anon. con]. 

13, 14. thoughts...gves| thoughts, 
the kingdom Of every virtue, give Mit- 
ford conj. 

13—15. king Of...men!...praises, | 
Pointed as by Malone. zng,...men : 
...prayses, QqF3Fy4. king:...meny... 
praise is, Anon. conj. (1814). 


ou 
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RPERICIES, 


[ACT II: 


Her face the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever razed, and testy wrath 

Could never be her mild companion. 

You gods that made me man and sway in love, 
That have inflamed desire in my breast 

To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 

As I am son and servant to your will, 

To compass such a boundless happiness ! 


Ant. Prince Pericles,— 


Per. That would be son to great Antiochus. 


Ant. 


Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 


With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard: 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
Her countless glory, which desert must gain; 
And which, without desert, because thine eye 
Presumes to reach, all thy whole heap must die. 
Yon sometimes famous princes, like thyself, 
Drawn by report, adventurous by desire, 

Tell thee, with speechless tongues and semblance pale, 
That without covering save yon field of stars, 
Here they stand martyrs, slain in Cupid’s wars; 
And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist 

For going on death’s net, whom none resist. 


15. praises] phrases Jackson conj. 

17. vazed| ras'd Malone. racte Q, 
Q,. rack Q3. rvackt Q4QsQ6F3F 4. 

18. mild] mirth’s Cartwright conj. 

20. in| Qq. within F3. within F 4. 

24. boundless) Rowe. boudlesse Qq 
F3F4. 

25. Pericles,—| Malone (1790). 
Pericles— Malone (1780). Lericles. 


QqF 3F 4. 
29. death-like] Ayphened by Ma- 
lone. 
affright| affront S. Walker 
con]. 


hard :\ hard? ¥3F 4. 


30. Her] Here Q,. 
31. Her countless] A countless 
Steevens. 
33. thy] Malone. che QqF3F 4. 
thy...heap| the...head Jackson 
conj. ¢hy...head Collier (ed. 2). chy 
.. shape Bailey conj. 
34. Yon] Yona’ Collier. 
sometimes| sometime Malone 
(1780). 
39. advise] advice Q3. 
thee] the F 3. 
40. or] From Malone. 
om] 7 Percy conj. 
death’s| dearhs Q4. 
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SCENE I.] PERICLES. 


Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itself, 
And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must; 
For death remember’d should be like a mirror, 
Who tells us life’s but breath, to trust it error. 
T’ll make my will then, and, as sick men do, 
Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling woe 
Gripe not at earthly joys as erst they did, 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you 
And all good men, as every prince should do; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came; 
’ But my unspotted fire of love to you. [Zo the Princess. 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the sharpest blow. 
Ant. Scorning advice: read the conclusion then: 
Which read and not expounded, ’tis decreed, 
As these before thee thou thyself shalt bleed. 
Daugh, Of all’say’d yet, mayst thou prove prosperous! 
Of all ’say’d yet, I wish thee happiness! 
Per. Like a bold champion I assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness and courage. 
fle reads the riddle. 
‘T am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s flesh which did me breed. 


41. Antiochus] Anti. Q3. 55—57- see note (Iv). 
thee] hee Q,. 58. before thee thou] before thee, 
hath| hast Malone (1780). thou Q,Q,. before, thou Q3. before 
45. vremember’d| remembered Q,. thou Q4sQ5sQ6F3F 4. 
vemembred The rest. 59, 60. Of all ’say'd yet,| In all, - 
46. trust it] Qq. trust in F3F 4. save that, Steevens (Mason conj.). QO 
48. know the world, see] now in false! and yet Mitford con}. 
the world see or now in the world seck *say’d | Knight (Percy conj.). 
Mason conj. now the world’s Staun- sayd Q,Q,Q3. said The rest. 
ton conj. 59. mayst]) Q,Q,Q3. The rest 
but feeling) by feeling Delius omit. may Rowe. 
conj. 60. [Ex. Hesperides. Rowe. 


53, [Lo the Princess. |" ov the 63. [He reads...] Steevens. The 
daughter of Antiochus. Malone. To Riddle. QqF3F4. 
Hesperides. Rowe. om. QqF3F4. 65. which] that Wilkins’ Novel. 
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PERICLES. 


[ACT I. 


I sought a husband, in which labour 
I found that kindness in a father: 
He’s father, son, and husband mild ; 
I mother, wife, and yet his child. 
How they may be, and yet in two, 
As you will live, resolve it you.’ 


[A szde] Sharp physic is the last: but, O you powers 
That give heaven countless eyes to view men’s acts, 
Why cloud they not their sights perpetually, 

If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 
Fair glass of light, I loved you, and could still, 
Were not this glorious casket stored with ill: 

But I must tell you, now my thoughts revolt: 

For he’s no man on whom perfeétions wait 

That, knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 

You are a fair viol and your sense the strings, 

Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music, 
Would draw heaven down and all the gods, to hearken, 
But being play’d upon before your time, 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime. 

Good sooth, I care not for you. 


Ant. 


Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life, 


For that’s an article within our law, 


As dangerous as the rest. 


Your time’s expired : 


Either expound now or receive your sentence. 


Per. Great king, 


Few love to hear the sins they love to act; 
’Twould braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 
Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 


66. 
67. 
of Steevens conj. 
in| from Wilkins’ Novel. 
70. they] this Wilkins’ Novel. 
72. [Aside] Edd. 
last:| last? F3¥F 4. 
73. gtve] Malone. gives QqF3F 4. 
74. cloud] could QeF3¥ 4. 
74 75. perpetually,...t¢?] Q,Q,Q3. 
perpetually, ...it, Q4Q5Q6. ferpetually ? 


TO 


labour] rather Steevens conj. 
that kindness in] the kindness 


Boat Jalexlehyic 

76. [Takes hold of the hand of 
the Princess. Malone. 

81. ‘ou are] You are Q3. YVowre - 
Rowe. 

89. tme’s] Q,Q,Q3. times The 
rest. 

93. bratd] Q4QsQc6F3Fy. brayae 


Q,Q,Q3. raid Malone. 
94. has] Q,Q0,Q3. ath The rest. 
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SCENE I.| 


PERIGEE. 


He’s more secure to keep it shut than shown: 
For vice repeated is like the wandering wind, 
Blows dust in others’ eyes, to spread itself; 
And yet the end of all is bought thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear 


To stop the air would hurt them. 


The blind mole casts 


Copp’d hills towards heaven, to tell the earth is throng’d 
By man’s oppression; and the poor worm doth die for’t. 
Kings are earth’s gods; in vice their law’s their will; 
And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth ill? 

It is enough you know ; and it is fit, 

What being more known grows worse, to smother it. 

All love the womb that their first being bred, 

Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 


Ant. 


[Aszde] Heaven, that I had thy head! He has 


found the meaning : 
But I will gloze with him.—Young prince of Tyre, 
Though by the tenour of our stri€t edict, 
Your exposition misinterpreting, 
We might proceed to cancel of your days ; 
Yet hope, succeeding from so fair a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise : 
Forty days longer we do respite you ; 
If by which time our secret be undone, 
This mercy shows we'll joy in such a son: 


99, 100. clear To...... them. The] 
Steeyens (Mason conj.). cleave: To... 
them, the Q,Q,Q3. cleare. To...them, 
the Q4Q¢. cleare. To...them the Qs. 
clear. To...them, the ¥3¥ 4. 


too. casts] castes Q,Q,. cast The 
rest. 

1o1. Cofpd] Malone. Coft Qq 
F3Fy. 


towards| Q,Q¢. cowardes Q,. 
toward The rest. 
throng’d | wrong d Steevens. 
dares] dare Q,Q3- 
know] know it F3F 4. 
it is| "tes F3F 4. 


fit) fir Qs: 


106, 
Malone. 
Q,Q,Q3. 
Q4Q5Q6- 
F4. 

107. 


know?...... to] Pointed as by 
knowne, growes worse, to 
knowne, growes worse to 
known, grows worse to F3 


their] there By. 
first] Q,Q,. Omitted in the 
[Aside] Steevens. 
had thy head!) had thy head; 
Q,Q,. had thy; Q3 had it; Q4Qs 
QeF 3F4- 

Tit. our] F3F4. your Qq. 

113. cancel of| Malone. cancel 
off F3F4. counsel of Q,Q,Q3Q4Q6. 
counsel of Qs. 
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PERICLES: 


[ACT I. 


And until then your entertain shall be 
As doth befit our honour and your worth. 


Per. 


[Exeunt all but Pericles. 


How courtesy would seem to cover sin, 


When what is done is like an hypocrite, 

The which is good in nothing but in sight! 

If it be true that I interpret false, 

Then were it certain you were not so bad 

As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 

Where now you’re both a father and a son, 

By your untimely claspings with your child, 
Which pleasure fits a husband, not a father ; 
And she an eater of her mother’s flesh, 

By the defiling of her parent’s bed ; 

And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 
Antioch, farewell! for wisdom sees, those men 
Blush not in actions blacker than the night, 

Will shun no course to keep them from the light. 
One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 
Murder’s as near to lust as flame to smoke: 
Poison and treason are the hands of sin, 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame: 

Then, lest my life be cropp’d to keep you clear, 


By flight I’ll shun the danger which I fear. 


120, befit...and your worth] befit 
our honour, your degree or our honour 
fit and your degree Steevens con). 

[Exeunt...... Pericles. ] Manet 

Pericles solus. Q,Q,Q3. Exit. Manet 
Pericles solus. The rest. Exeunt Ant. 
and his Daughter. Malone (1780). 
Exeunt Antiochus, his Daughter, and 
Attendants. Malone (1790). 

122. ana Rowe (ed. 2). 

127. youre] Fy. yowr F3. you 


Qq. 


| Ba. 


128. zuntimely| untimty Q3. 

129. pleasure fits] Rowe (ed. 2). 
pleasures fits QQF3F4. pleasures fit 
Anon. con). 

a husband|Q,. an husband 
The rest. 

131. parent's] Rowe (ed. 2). fa- 
vents QqF3F4. parents Anon. con}. 
mothers Wilkins’ Novel. 

136. shun] Malone. shew QqF3 
Fy. ’schew Malone conj. (withdrawn). 

139. sz] blame Collier con). 
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SCENE I.] 


PERICLES. 


Re-enter ANTIOCHUS. 


Ant. Hehath found the meaning, for the which we mean 


To have his head. 


He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy, 
Nor tell the world Antiochus doth sin 


In such a loathed manner ; 


And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 
For by his fall my honour must keep high. 


Who attends us there ? 


Enter THALIARD. 


Thal. Doth your highness call? 


Ant. Thaliard, 


You are of our chamber, and our mind partakes 

Her private actions to your secrecy: 

And for your faithfulness we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here’s poison, and here’s gold; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him: 
It fits thee*not to ask the reason why, 


Because we bid it. 
Thal. 

’Tis done. 
Ant. 


142. Re-enter...] Malone. Enter... 
QqF 3F 4. 

143, 144. He...head.] Arranged as 
in Malone. The first line ends mcan- 
ing, in QOqF3F4. 

143. meaning, for the which| Malone 
(1780). meaning, For which QqF3¥F 4. 
meaning out, for which Anon. conj. 

146. Antiochus] Annochus Q,Q3. 
Antioch Qs. 


Enough. 


149. high] F3F4. hze Qq. 
150. ws] on ws Steevens. 
there] here F3¥F 4. 
152—156. Thaliard,...cold;| Ar- 


ranged as by Collier. Five lines, end- 
ing chamber, Thathard, ... actions, ... 
Saythfulnes,... Thahard:...gold: in Q, 
Q,Q3. Five lines, ending chaméer,... 


gold, in the rest. Four lines, ending 


Say, is it done? 


My lord, 


mund...secresy ;...you...gold; in Ma- 
lone. 

153. You are] you’re Malone(1780). 

chamber,| chamber, Thaliard, 
Q,2,05, 

partakes| QF 4. pertakes The 
rest. 

155, 156. you. Thaliard,] Malone. 
you, Thahard: Q,Q,Q3. you Tha- 
fiard: Q4Q6. you Thaiard; Qs. you, 
Thahard. F3¥F 4. 

158, 159. why, ...27¢.] Pointed as by 
Malone. why?...2t: Qq. why:...it: 
F3F4. why-...2t, Malone conj. 

159, 160. ALy...done.] Divided as by 
Steevens. One line in QqF3F,. 

161, 162. Enough. Let] Lnough ; 
Lest Steevens (Mason conj.). 

Lnough...haste.| Divided 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 
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160 


PING Eee 


Enter a Messenger. 


Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 


Mess. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. 


Aunt. 


As thou 


Wilt live, fly after: and like an arrow shot 
From a well experienced archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou ne’er return 
Unless thou say ‘Prince Pericles is dead.’ 


Thal. My lord, 


If I can get him within my pistol’s length, 
T’ll make him sure enough: so, farewell to your highness. 
Ant. Thaliard, adieu! [£27 Thal] Till Pericles be dead, 


My heart can lend no succour to my head. 


ScENE II. Tyre. 


[A xit. 


A room in the palace. 


Enter PERICLES. 


Per. [To Lords without] Let none disturb us. Why 
should this change of thoughts, 


Enter a Messenger.] As in 


Dyce. After done, line 160, in Qq 
F3F4. 
162. yourself | ztself Anon. conj. 
163. [Exit.] Exit Mes. Malone 


(1790). om. QqF3F 4. 
163—167. As thou...dead.| Divided 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF 3F4. 
164. Uke] Qq. as Ff. 
165. @ well] aw Anon. con]. 
experienced | experienst Q,Qz. 
Q;. experient The rest. 
166. at] wt Q4yQs5Q6- 
thou neer| Malone. thou 
never Q,Q,Q3. do thou never The 
rest. 
168—170. My lord,...highness.] As 
Prose in QqF3F4. 


him...sure enough :\ hint 


in Dyce. 
169, 170. 
once...sure: Steevens, ending the lines 
if I...length,... highness. 
171. Ant.] om. Q,Q,Q3- 


[Exit Thal.] As in Dyce. Exit. 
Rowe, after Aighness. om. QgF3F 4. 
172. [Exit.] om. Q,. 
ScENE I. ] Malone. 
Tyre. ] Malone. 
A room...| Malone (1790). 
Enter Pericles.] Dyce. Enter Peri- 
cles with his Lords. Qq. Enter Peri- 
cles, Hellicanus, with other Lords. 
F3F4. 
1. [To Lords without.] To those 
without. Dyce. om. QqF3F4. 
Let...thoughts,| One line in Q, 
Q,Q3. Two in the rest. 
should] om, Steevens (Mason 
conj.). 
change of thoughts, | Q4Q5sQ6F 3 
Fy. chage of thoughts Q,Q,Q3. charge 
of thoughts? Malone (Steevens). change 
of thoughts? Mason conj. change of 
thought? Singer (ed. 1). 
thoughts? Singer (ed. 2). 


charge cui 
change 


[ACT I. 


(Exit. 


165 


170 


SCENE I1.] 


PPE TORIES, 


The sad companion, dull-eyed melancholy, 

Be my so used a guest as not an hour, 

In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night, 

The tomb where grief should sleep, can breed me quiet ? 
Here pleasures court mine eyes, and mine eyes shun them, 
And danger, which I fear’d, is at Antioch, 

Whose arm seems far too short to hit me here: 
Yet neither pleasure’s art can joy my spirits, 

Nor yet the other’s distance comfort me. 

Then it is thus: the passions of the mind, 

That have their first conception by mis-dread, 
Have after-nourishment and life by care ; 

And what was first but fear what might be done, 
Grows elder now and cares it be not done. 

And so with me: the great Antiochus, 

*Gainst whom I am too little to contend, 

Since he’s so great can make his will his a@, 

Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence ; 
Nor boots it me to say I honour him, 

If he suspeét I may dishonour him: 

And what may make him blush in being known, 
He'll stop the course by which it might be known ; 
With hostile forces he’ll o’erspread the land, 

And with the ostent of war will look so huge, 
Amazement shall drive courage from the state, 


our thoughts? Staunton conj. child of 
thought, Bailey conj. 

2. Lhe] This Jackson conj. 

3. Be my so used a guest as] Dyce. 
By me so usde a guest, as Q,. By me 
so usde a guest asQ,Q3. By me so 
usde, a guest as The rest (used, QsQ¢. 
usd, F3F 4). By me’s sousda guest, 
as Malone (1780). By me so usd a 
guest ts, Steevens. Be by me so usd 
a guest? Jackson conj. 

5. guiet?| Malone (1790). quiet, 
QqF3F 4. quiet. Rowe. guiet! Malone 
(1780). 

7. fear'a] feared Qe. 

zs] ’°s S. Walker conj. 
8. arm] F 4. armeTherest. aim Dyce. 


VOL. IX. 


Il. che passions] Q,. 
sions The rest. 
13. after-nourishment| Hyphened 
by Malone. 
life by care ;] life, by care Q,. 
14. but] dy Rowe. 
16. sowith)Qq. so’tis with FF 4. 
me:| me; Q4Q5Q6. me Q,Q, 
Q3. me, F3Fy. 
17. 200] to Q3Q5Q¢6. 
18. he’s so] he, so Collier, ed. 2 
(Steevens conj.). 
20. honour him,] Rowe. 
QqF3F4. do him honour, Anon. conj. 
25. the ostent] th’ ostent Malone 
(Tyrwhitt conj.). the stint QqF3F4. 
the dint Malone conj. (withdrawn). 


wy 


that pas- 


honour, 
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PERICLES: 


[ACT I. 


Our men be vanquish’d ere they do resist, 

And subjects punish’d that ne’er thought offence : 
Which care of them, not pity of myself, 

Who am no more but as the tops of trees 

Which fence the roots they grow by and defend them, 
Makes both my body pine and soul to languish, 

And punish that before that he would punish. 


Enter HELICANUS, w7th other Lords. 


First Lord. Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast! 
Sec. Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 


Peaceful and comfortable! 


Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue. 
They do abuse the king that flatter him: 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sin ; 
The thing the which is flatter’d, but a spark, 
To which that blast gives heat and stronger glowing ; 
Whereas reproof, obedient and in order, 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err. 
When Signior Sooth here does proclaim a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life. 
Prince, pardon me, or strike me, if you please; 


28, néer] nere Q,Q,. never The 
rest. 

30. Who am] Steevens (Farmer 
conj.). Who once QqE3F 4. Who owe 
Malone (1780). Who wants Malone 
(1790). Whose use or Whose office 
Steevens conj. (withdrawn). 

am no more| wants no moat 
Jackson conj. 

30, 31. am...Which] owe... To 
Anon. conj. 

32. Makes) Make QsF3F 4. 

soul to| my soule Qs. 
languish] languish Qo. 

33. would punish| would anguish 
or would vanquish Anon. conj. 

Eintereee Lords.] Dyce, sub- 
stantially. Enter all the Lords to 
Pericles. Q,Q,. Enter all the Lords 
with Pericles. Q3. Omitted in the rest. 

35, 30. And...comfortable!] As in 


Q,Q,Q3Qs. Prose in Q4QoF'3F4- 
35. you] Q,Q,Q3. ye The rest. 
37. peace,| peace, my lords, Stee- 

vens. peace, young lords, or babblers, 

peace, or praters, peace, OY princes, 
peace, Anon, conj. 
tongue| a tongue or his tongue 

Anon. conj. 

40. flatter’d| Rowe. flattered Qq 


F3F4. 
41. last] Collier (Mason conj.). 
sparke Qq. spark ¥F3F 4. breath Ma- 


lone (1790). wézd Steevens conj. 
heat heateQ,. heart The rest. 
glowing] growing Qs. 
41, 42. glowing ;...order| As in Q4 
Q;Q¢F3F4. One line in Q,Q,Q3. 
44. does] Q,Q,Q3. doth The rest. 
a peace] Malone. Jleace Qe. 
peace Therest. peace, peace Anon. conj. 
45. makes| and makes Qs. 


30 


40 


45 


SCENE II] 


FERICLES, 


I cannot be much lower than my knees. 
Per. All leave us else; but let your cares o’erlook 
- What shipping and what lading’s in our haven, 


And then return to us. 


[Exeunt Lords.| Helicanus, thou 


Hast moved us: what seest thou in our looks ? 
ffel. An angry brow, dread lord. 


Per. 


If there be such a dart in princes’ frowns, 


How durst thy tongue move anger to our face? 
fTel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 


whence 


They have their nourishment? 


Per. 
To take thy life from thee. 


Thou know’st I have power 


flel. [Kneeling] 1 have ground the axe myself; 


Do you but strike the blow. 
Per. 


tener: 


Rise, prithee, rise: sit down: thou art no flat- 


I thank thee for it; and heaven forbid 

That kings should let their ears hear their faults hid! 
Fit counsellor and servant for a prince, 

Who by thy wisdom makest a prince thy servant, 


47. [Kneeling. Collier (ed. 2). 

49. lading’s] Rowe. lading Qs. 
ladings The rest. 

50. [Exeunt Lords.] Malone(1790). 
om. QqF 3F4. 

50, 51. Helicanus, ...looks ?| Divided 
as by Malone. The first line ends hast 
in QqF3F4. 

51. moved] Malone. 
Moowd Q,Q3Q4Qs- 
Mov d Fy. 

55, 560. How...nourishment?] Di- 
vided as by Malone. The first line 
ends heaven in QqF3F 4. 

55. dare the plants] Malone. dares 
the plants Q,. dares the planets The 
rest. dare the planets Rowe (ed. 2). 

to] Qq. unto F3F4. 

BO, Bie PUP epson thee.] Divided as 
by Malone. One line in QqF3F4. 

56. know'st] F3F4. knowest Qq. 


Mooude Q,. 
Moov’d Q¢F3. 


57. Jrom thee] om. Steevens. 

thee.| om. Q3. 

58. [Kneeling] Malone (1790). om. 
QqF 3F 4. 

58, 59. J...6low.] Divided as in 
QqF3F4. The first line ends axe in 
Malone. 

59. you but] QsQsQeF 3F 4. 
you Q,Q,Q5 


60. Rise......flatterer:] One line in 
QqF3F4. Two lines, the first ending 
vise: in Steevens. 

sit down] Sit down, sit down 
Steevens. 
61. for it) fort Q,. fort Q,. 
heaven] heaueQ,. high heaven 
Steevens. 

62. That...hid| That...chid Dyce. 
Lut...chid Anon. conj. 

64. makest]mak’st Malone. makes 
QqF3F 4. 


but 
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PERICLES. 


[ACT I. 


What wouldst thou have me do? 


Fel. 


To bear with patience 


Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself. 
Per. Thou speak’st like a physician, Helicanus, 

That minister’st a potion unto me 

That thou wouldst tremble to receive thyself. 

Attend me then: I went to Antioch, 

Where, as thou know’st, against the face of death, 

I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 

From whence an issue I might propagate, 

Are arms to princes and bring joys to subjects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 

The rest—hark in thine ear—as black as incest: 

Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father 

Seem’d not to strike, but smooth: but thou know’st this, 

’Tis time to fear when tyrants seem to kiss. 

Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who seem’d my good protector; and, being here, 

Bethought me what was past, what might succeed. 

I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants’ fears 

Decrease not, but grow faster than the years: 

And should he doubt it, as no doubt he doth, 


65. do?] do: F3F4. 
To bear with patience) With 

patience bear Steevens. 
65, 66. TZo...yourself.] Divided as 
in Knight. The first line ends gvzefes, 


in Q4QsQe6F3F4. Prose in Q,Q,Q3. 
66. you yourself| you Steevens. 


67. speak’st] speakest Q4QsQ¢6- 
68. minister’st] Malone. minister's 
F3. ministers The rest. 
potion] QF 3F 4. 
The rest. 
69. thyself] the selfe Qs. 
71. Where, as| Where as Q,Q3. 
Whereas The rest. 
know st Rnowest Q3Q¢. 
73. propagate] Q¢F4.  propogate 
Q,. propigate The rest. After this 
S. Walker conjectures that aline such 


portion 


as Worthy to heir my throne; for 
kingly boys has been lost. 

74. <Are) Bring Steevens. 
Jackson conj. 

bring...subjects] to subjects joys 
Steevens. See note (Vv). 

“6. rest...car—] rest (hark in thine 
ear) F3F 4. vest harke in thine eare, 
Q,. vest (harke in thine eare) Q,903 
Q4Q5Q6- 

79. seem] seemes Q,. 

83. me] Rowe. om. QqF3F4. 

84. fears] Fy. feareQq. fear F3. 

85. the years] the yeare Qe. their 
years Steevens. 

86. doubt it,] Malone (Steevens). 
doo’t, Q,. dovt Q,Q3. thinke, Q4Qs 
Q¢. think, F3F 4. doubt owt, Steevens 
con]. 


Dare 
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SCENE I1.] 


PERMITE S. 


That I should open to the listening air 

How many worthy princes’ bloods were shed, 

To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope, 

To lop that doubt, he’ll fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wrong that I have done him; 
When all, for mine, if I may call offence, 

Must feel war’s blow, who spares not innocence: 
Which love to all, of which thyself art one, 

Who now reprovest me for it,— 


Ffel, 


Alas, sir! 


Per. Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 


cheeks, 


Musings into my mind, with thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest ere it came; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them. 
ffel. Well, my lord, since you have given me leave to 


speak, 


Freely will I speak. Antiochus you fear, 
And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by public war or private treason 


Will take away your life. 


Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot, 

Or till the Destinies do cut his thread of life. 
Your rule direét to any; if to me, 


88. bloods] blouds Q,Q,Q3. bloud 
QsQsF3F 4. dlould Q¢. 

89. ofe,] 0, Qs. 

92. call] call’t Malone. 

93. spares] Quy. feares Q,Q3Q4Qs 
Qs. fears F3F 4. 

95.  veprovest | reprov'st Malone. 
reprow dt Q,Q,Q03. reprovedst Q4Qs5 
Q¢. veproved’st F3F 4. 

Jor it,—] for zt)— Malone. 
Sort. Q,Q,. for zt. The rest. 

96. mine] my F 4. 

97. Musings into] Musing in Qs. 
Musings in Q¢. 

thousand] Qq. a thousand F3 


Fy. 
98. stop this] Q,Q,Q3. 
Q4Q6F 3F 4. stope there Qs. 
99. relieve) reliefe Q3. 


stop their 


100. grieve] Qs. griue for Q,. 
grieve for The rest. 

to5—Ilo. JW 720...be.] Arranged as 
by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

108. hes thread of | the thred of his 
F3F 4. 

109. any; iflany if Qy any, if 


The rest. 


to me] Q;Q.Q3. 


The rest. 
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PERICLES: 


[ACT I. 


Day serves not light more faithful than I'll be. 


Per. 


I do not doubt thy faith; 


But should he wrong my liberties in my absence? 
Hel. We'll mingle our bloods together in the earth, 
From whence we had our being and our birth. 
Per. Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to Tarsus 
Intend my travel, where I'll hear from thee; 
And by whose letters I’ll dispose myself. 
The care I had and have of subjects’ good 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom’s strength can bear it. 
I’ll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath: 
Who shuns not to break one will sure crack both: 
But in our orbs we’ll live so round and safe, 
That time of both this truth shall ne’er convince, 


Thou show’dst a subjeét’s shine, I a true prince. 


ScENE III. Tyre. 


[Exeunt. 


An ante-chamber in the palace. 


Enter THALIARD. 


Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this the court. Here must I 
kill King Pericles; and if I do it not, lam sure to be hanged 


at home: ’tis dangerous. 


Well, I perceive he was a wise 


fellow and had good discretion, that, being bid to ask what 
he would of the king, desired he might know none of his 


110. serves] serve Qs. 
112. my liberties thy liberties Col- 
lier conj. 


my absence?| Qq¥3F 4. my ab- 
sence— Malone. adsence— Steevens. 
113. our] om. Steevens. 
118. szbjects’| Malone. 
QqF3F4. szbject Mason con}. 
120. word...zot| Pointed as in Q, 
F3F,. word, for faith not Q,. word 
Sor faith not The rest. 
121. sure] F3F4. om. Qq. 
After this line Malone con- 
jeCtures that a line is lost. 
122, wed/| Malone. wll Q,. we 


subjects 


The rest. 
124. show'dst] shewdst Q,. shew- 
est The rest. 
subject's shine, [| subject shine, 
Z Mason conj. szdject, shine I Jack- 
son conj. szbjec?’s sign, I Collier conj. 


[Exeunt.] Rowe. Exit. Qq. 
om. F3F4. 
SCENE 111.] Malone. 
Tyre. An ante-chambev...... j 


Malone (1790). 

Enter Thaliard.] Malone. 
Thaliard solus. QqF3F 4. 

2. and if| an if Anon. conj. 

3. tes) 2’2s Q,Q,Q3. zt 2s The rest. 


Enter 


IIo 


nil 
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SCENE IIL] 


TE RMOLAE S. 


secrets: now do I see he had some reason for’t; for if a 


king bid a man be a villain, he’s bound by the indenture of 
Hush! here come the lords of Tyre. 


his oath to be one. 


Enter HELICANUS azd ESCANES, w7th other Lords. 


flel. You shall not need, my fellow peers of Tyre, 
Further to question me of your king’s departure: 
His seal’d commission left in trust with me 
Doth speak sufficiently he’s gone to travel. 
Thal. [Aside| How! the king gone! 
flel. Tf further yet you will be satisfied, 
Why, as it were unlicensed of your loves, 
He would depart, I’ll give some light unto you. 


Being at Antioch— 


Thal. [Aside] What from Antioch? 

ffel. Royal Antiochus—on what cause I know not— 
Took some displeasure at him; at least he judged so: 
And doubting lest that he had err’d or sinn’d, 
To show his sorrow, he’ld correét himself; 
So puts himself unto the shipman’s toil, 
With whom each minute threatens life or death. 

Thal. [Aside] Well, I perceive I shall not be hanged 


6—8. zow...one.] Verse, S. Walker 
conj., ending the lines see...77g... 
he is bound...one. 

6. fort] Q,Q,Q3. for zt The rest. 

4. he’s) hee’s Q,Q0,Q3. hee ts Q4 
0;Q¢- he is F3F4. 

8. Hush] Malone. Husht QqF3F4. 

come| F4. comes The rest. 


Lords.] Q,Q,Q3. Lords of Tyre. 
Q4QsQoF 3F4- 
9—23. You...... death.) Verse first 


by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

10. me] om. Steevens. 

11. seal’d|Rowe. sealed QqF3F 4. 

13, 17. [Aside] First marked by 
Malone (1780). 

13. How!) How? Qq. How F3. 
How, Fy. 

15. Why......loves,| Put in paren- 


theses in Qq. 
as...loves,| Put in parentheses 
in F3F4. 
16. depart,| Malone. 
F3F 4. 


depart? Qq 


you.| you, Q,Q0,03. you: The 
rest. 


17. <Antioch—] Rowe. 
Q,Q,Q5Q6F 3F 4. 
tioch, Q4. 

20. err’ d or sinw d|err de or sinn de 
Q,Q,. evrd or sinnde Q3. erred or 
sinned The rest. 

21. held] hee'deQ,Q,Q3. he would 
The rest. ould Steevens. 

23. threatens] threathens Q,Q3. 

24. [Aside] First marked by 
Malone (1790). 

24—27. Well... Tyre!| Prose in Qq 


Antioch. 
Antiuch? Q3. An- 
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PERIGEE S: [ACT E 


now, although I would; but since he’s gone, the king’s 
seas must please: he ’scaped the land, to perish at the sea. 


I’ll present myself. Peace to the lords of Tyre! 
Hel, Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 


Thal. From him I come 


With message unto princely Pericles; 

But since my landing I have understood 

Your lord has betook himself to unknown travels, 

My message must return from whence it came. 
F[fel. We have no reason to desire it, 

Commended to our master, not to us: 

Yet, ere you shall depart, this we desire, 


As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre. 


SCENE IV. TZarsus. 


[Exeunt. 


A room in the Governor's house. 


Enter CLEON the Governor of Tarsus, wth DIONYZA and others. 


Cle. 


My Dionyza, shall we rest us here, 


And by relating tales of others’ griefs, 
See if twill teach us to forget our own? 


Dro. 
F3F,. Five lines, ending Zevceive... 
would ;......please:....5ée.—.... Tyre, in 
Malone. 


25, 26. dut...please| But since he is 
gone, the king, seas must please, Masom 
conj. Since he’s gone, the king’s seas 
must plead for me Steevens conj. (with- 
drawn). But since he’s gone, the king 
it sure must please Steevens (Percy 
conj.). But since he’s gone, the king 
sure must please Knight. But since 
he is gone, the king’s ease must please 
Collier (ed. 2). 

26. seas must...sea| ears it must... 
seas Grant White (Dyce conj.). 

Please] please him Anon. conj. 
at the sea] on the seas Steevens 
(Malone and Percy conj.). 

27. LU present myself| But I'U 

Present me Steevens. _ 


28. Hel.] om. Q,0,Q3. 


That were to blow at fire in hope to quench it; 


29—37. from... Tyre.| Verse first 
by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

3r. JL] as J Steevens. 

32. has betook| has betooke Q,Q3. 
has betake Q,. hath betooke Q4Q5Q¢. 
hath betook F3¥ 4. has took Steevens. 

33: ALy] now Q,Q,Q3. my The rest. 

34. desire] enquire S. Walker conj. 

it, | ¢¢ told— Malone conj. ~ 2, 
since Steevens. 7/, thus Collier conj. 

37. feast] fest Qs. 

[Exeunt.] Exit. @,: 

SCENE Iv.] Malone. 

Tarsus.] Tharsus. Malone. 
A room...] Steevens. 

Enter...] Enter Cleon the Govern- 
our of Tharsus, with his wife and 
others. QqF3F4. 

1. Dzonyza] Malone. Dyoniza Q,. 
Dioniza Q,Q3. Dionzsia Q4QsQ6F3. 
Dionysia F 4. 


25 


39° 


35 


SCENE Iv.] 


MP Ete CLde.S: 


For who digs hills because they do aspire 

Throws down one mountain to cast up a higher. 

O my distressed lord, even such our griefs are; 
Here they’re but felt, and seen with mischief’s eyes, 
But like to groves, being topp’d, they higher rise. 


Cle. O Dionyza, 


Who wanteth food, and will not say he wants it, 

Or can conceal his hunger till he famish? 

Our tongues and sorrows do sound deep 

Our woes into the air; our eyes do weep, 

Till tongues fetch breath that may proclaim them louder ; 
That, if heaven slumber while their creatures want, 

They may awake their helps to comfort them. 

I'll then discourse our woes, felt several years, 

And wanting breath to speak help me with tears. 


Dio. 
Cle. 


I’ll do my best, sir. 
This Tarsus, o’er which I have the government, 


A city on whom plenty held full hand, 

For riches strew’d herself even in the streets; 

Whose towers bore heads so high they kiss’d the clouds, 
And strangers ne’er beheld but wonder’d at; 


5. aspire] aspire? Q,Q,Q3. aspire, 
The rest. 

7. are] om. Steevens. 

8. they're] Rowe. they are Qqk 3F 4. 
and seen] unseen Malone. 
mischief’s eyes|  mistful eyes 

Steeyens. mschief-size Anon, con). 
(1814). mezstie eyes Singer (ed. 2). 
misery’s eyes S. Walker conj. 

10, Diéonyza,| Malone. Déonzza. 
Q,. Diontza, Q,Q3. Dionizia, Q4 
Q;Q6. Dionisia, F3. Dionysia, F 4. 

13—17. Our tongues...them.| Ar- 
ranged as by Collier. In Malone 
(1790) the first line ends woes. Six 
lines, ending deeZe:...weepe...proclaime 
...while...awake...them, m QqF3F4. 
Five, ending woes...lungs... that... 
want, ...chem, in Malone (1780). 

13. tongues] loungs Q,. 

sorrows do| sobbings do Cart- 
wright conj. desoms too Bailey conj. 


sorrowing bosons dv Anon. con). 
do] Q4QsF3F4. 20Q,. doe Q, 
Q3Q¢. 7400 Malone. 
deep| Malone. deep: QqF 3F 4. 

14. do] Malone (1780). ¢o QqF3 
Fy. too Malone (1790). 

15. tongues] Q4QsQoF3F 4. toungs 
Q,Q,Q3. “gs Malone (Steevens). 

16. heaven] the gods Singer, read- 
ing the rest as Malone (1780). 


17. helps| Malone (1780). elpers 
QqF3F4. 

18. ou7| of Staunton conj. 

21. JL have] I’ve Rowe. 


23. Lor] Where S. Walker conj. 
riches| richness Mason conj. 
herself | her pelf Jackson conj. 
thé] Qs Q4QsQ6F 3F 4. her QyQue 
bore heads|\ bore-heads Q,Q3. 
ne'er] never QO. 

wonderd| ¥3K 4. wondred Q, 
Q3Q4Q;5. woundred Q,. wondered Qe. 


24. 
25. 


329 
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PERICLES. [ACT L 


Whose men and dames so jetted and adorn’d, 
Like one another’s glass to trim them by: 
Their tables were stored full, to glad the sight, 
And not so much to feed on as delight ; 

All poverty was scorn’d, and pride so great, 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Die, Otis’ too: time: 

Cle. But see what heaven can do! By this our change, 
These mouths, who but of late earth, sea and air, 
Were all too little to content and please, 
Although they gave their creatures in abundance, 
As houses are defiled for want of use, 

They are now starved for want of exercise: 
Those palates who, not yet two summers younger, 
Must have inventions to delight the taste, 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it: 
Those mothers who, to nousle up their babes, 
Thought nought too curious, are ready now 
To eat those little darlings whom they loved. 
So sharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots who first shall die to lengthen life: 
Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping; 
Here many sink, yet those which see them fall 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true? 

Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 

Cle. O, let those cities that of plenty’s cup 
And her prosperities so largely taste, 

With their superfluous riots, hear these tears! 
The misery of Tarsus may be theirs. 


32. 00] Q,Q,Q3. Therest omit. Q¢. yet to savers younger F3F 4. usd 
33. do! By] Malone. doebyQ, to hunger’s savour Malone. yet being 

Q,Q06. do by The rest. slaves to hunger Steevens conj. (with- 
34. who] QqF3F4. whom Malone. drawn). ws’d to savour hunger Dyce. 
36. abundance] aboundance Q,Q3. See note (v1). 


39. palates] pallats QqF3F 4. yet] om. Halliwell conj. 
yet...younger| Steevens (Mason 42. nousle] nouzell Qq. nouzle F3 
conj.). yet too sauers younger Q,. 4. mursle Steevens conj. 
yet too sauers yonger Q,. yet to sauers 54. hear] heed Collier (ed. 2). 


yonger Q3Q4Qs. yet to savers yonger 
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SCENE Iv. ] 


BERICE ES. 


Enter a Lord. 
Lord. Where’s the lord governor? 


Cle. Here. 


Speak out thy sorrows which thou bring’st in haste, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

Lord. We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 


Cle. 


I thought as much. 


One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, 
That may succeed as his inheritor; 
And so in ours: some neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our misery, 
Hath stuff’d these hollow vessels with their power, 
To beat us down, the which are down already, 
And make a conquest of unhappy me, 
Whereas no glory’s got to overcome. 

Lord. That’s the least fear; for, by the semblance 
Of their white flags display’d, they bring us peace, 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 


Cle. 


Thou speak’st like him’s untutor’d to repeat: 


Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 
But bring they what they will and what they can, 


What need we fear? 


57—59. Here...expect.] Verse first 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

58. thy] the Steevens conj. 

thou bring st\ thee bringst Q,. 
thee bring’st Q,. y* bring’ st Q3. 

67. Hath| Rowe (ed. 2). Zhat Qq 
F3F 4. 

these| Malone, 1780 (Steevens). 
the QqF 3F 4. 

609. ofunhappy me] ofunhappy men 
Malone (1780). of unhappy we Stee- 
vens conj. Ownhappy me Jackson con). 

yo. glory’s| Malone. glories Q,Q, 
Q3. story 5 Q4QsQeF 3F4- 

4yt—73.  That’s...foes.| Arranged 
as by Malone. Four lines, ending 

fear...displaid,....favourers,...foes, in 
Rowe. In QqF3F, the first line ends 
at fear, the rest is prose. 

72, white] om. F3F4 and Rowe. 


74. him’s| Malone. hzmues Q,. 
hymnes Q,Q3F3. hymmes Q4Qs. 
hywmes, Qe. hymns Fy. him who is 
Steevens conj., reading Lzke...vepeat as 
one line. 42 zs Malone conj. chimes 
Jackson conj. fim Singer, ed. 1 
(Boswell conj.). 

74, 75. wuntutor’d to repeat: Who] 
untutord: to defeat Who Staunton 
con]. 

75. Who...deceit.| Printed in italics 
in F3F,4. 

76. and what they can] om. Stee- 
vens conj., reading Bwt......fear? as 
one line. 

77, 78. What...lowest,| Arranged 
as by Malone. One line in QqF 3F4. 

fear? The ground’s the 
lowest,| Malone. feare, the ground’s 
the lowest, Q4Q5Q¢6. fear, the grouna’s 


oon 


~r 
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332 PERICLES. (Aen 1. 


The ground’s the lowest, and we are half way there. 


Go tell their general we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes and whence he comes 


And what he craves, 
Lord. I go, my lord. 
Cle. 


(Exit. 


Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist; 


If wars, we are unable to resist. 


Enter PERICLES with Attendants. 


Per, 


Lord governor, for so we hear you are, 


Let not our ships and number of our men 

Be like a beacon fired to amaze your eyes. 

We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 

And seen the desolation of your streets: 

Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears, 

But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 

And these our ships, you happily may think 

Are like the Trojan horse was stuff'd within 

With bloody veins expecting overthrow, 

Are stored with corn to make your needy bread, 

And give them life whom hunger starved half dead. 
All. The gods of Greece protect you! 


And we'll pray for you. 
Per. 


Arise, I pray you, rise: 


We do not look for reverence, but for love 


the lowest, F3. fear, the grounds the 
lowest, F4. Jleaue our grounds the 
lowest? Q,Q,Q3- 

48. lowest] low’st Steevens. 

48—81. and...craves.| Arranged as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. Three 
lines, ending fere,...whence he comes, 
...craves, in Rowe. 

81. craves.| craues? QQ, 

82. [Exit.] Malone (1790). 
QqF3F 4. 

83. 7s peace] his peace Rowe (ed. 2). 

88. We have] We've Rowe. 

go. tears] hearts S. Walker conj. 

gi. relieve] Q,Q,Q3. release Q4Q5 
QoF 3F 4. 

93. Are] As Rowe (ed. 2). 


om. 


Are like...was} Are (like...was) 
Bailey conj. 
was stiff 'd | war-stuff’d Malone 
(Steevens). 
94. veins] views Malone (Steevens). 
banes Collier conj. foes Bailey conj. 
expecting | expert in Bailey con}. 
96. hunger starved| Hyphened in 
Q,Q,03- 
97. All.] Omnes. QqF3F4. 
g8—100. Arise...men.| Arranged 
as by Rowe. Two lines, the first 
ending reverence, in Q,Q,Q3. Prose 
in the rest. 
98. Arise] QqF3F4. Rise Steevens. 
vise] Q,. arise The rest, and 
Rowe. 


80 


85 


go 


95 


SCENE Iv.] U2 IB II UEIT SY: 


And harbourage for ourself, our ships and men. 
Cle. The which when any shall not gratify, 
Or pay you with unthankfulness in thought, 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 
The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils! 
Till when,—the which I hope shall ne’er be seen— 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 
Per. Which welcome we'll accept; feast here awhile, 
Until our stars that frown lend us a smile. 


INCA GUE 


Enter GOWER. 


Gow. Here have you seen a mighty king 
His child, I wis, to incest bring; 
A better prince and benign lord, 
That will prove awful both in deed and word. 
Be quiet then as men should be, 
Till he hath pass’d necessity. 
I’ll show you those in troubles reign, 
Losing a mite, a mountain gain. 
The good in conversation, 
To whom I give my benison, 
Is still at Tarsus, where each man 
Thinks all is writ he speken can; 
And, to remember what he does, 
Build his statue to make him glorious: 


[Exeunt. 


100. and men] &menQ,. & mé  benizon: Q,Q,Q3. benizon. F3F 4. 

Q3. 11. Zarsus| Tharstill Q,Q,Q3. 
102. thought] aught Malone conj. 12. writ] writ, Q,. write Q,Q3. 
105. eer] neare Q,. neve Q,Q3 wit Steevens conj. 


Q4Q5Q6. verve F3F 4. 
Act 1.] Actus Secundus. F3Fy. 


ACT Il. SCENE I. Rowe. 

2. bring ;| Two lines omitted here. 
Anon, conj. 

4. That will] om. Steevens. 

10. Jenison,| benizon, Q4QsQ¢. 


speken] Grant White. 
QqF3F 4. 
14. Lu2ld | Geld Malone (Steevens). 
statue] Statute Q,Q3. 
to make him] om. Steevens. fo 
make it So quoted by Steevens. 


Spoken. 
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334 PERU CIEE: [ACT II. 


But tidings to the contrary 15 
Are brought your eyes; what need speak I? 


DUMB SHOW. 


Enter, at one door, PERICLES, talking with CLEON; all the train 
with them. Enter, at another door, a Gentleman, with a letter 
Zo PERICLES; PERICLES shows the letter to CLEON; gives the 
Messenger a reward, and knights him. Exit PERICLES at one 
door, and CLEON at another. 


Good Helicane, that stay’d at home, 

Not to eat honey like a drone 

From others’ labours; for though he strive 

To killen bad, keep good alive; 20 
And to fulfil his prince’ desire, 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre: 

How Thaliard came full bent with sin 

And had intent to murder him; 

And that in Tarsus was not best 25 
Longer for him to make his rest. 

He, doing so, put forth to seas, 

Where when men been, there’s seldom ease; 

For now the wind begins to blow; 

Thunder above and deeps below 30 


16. your] Q,Q,Q3. 
Q6F 3F 4. 


And] But Staunton conj. 
prince| Malone. prince Q, 
speak I?|Malone. speakeT.Q, Q,Q3. princes Q4QsQoF 3F 4. prince's 
Q,0304Q6. Lspeake Qs. speakI.F3F4. Rowe. 
gives...] Pericles gives... Qq 22. Sends word| Malone (Stee- 
vens). Saw’d one Q,Q,Q03Q4Qs. Sav’d 


2 your Q4Qs5 PV 


F3F4. 


IByStooones another.] Qq F3 Fy. 
Exeunt Pericles, Cleon, &c. severally. 
Malone (1790). 

17. Helicane| Malone. Helicon Q,. 
Hellicon Q,. Hellican The rest. 

that| QqF3F4. ath Malone 
(Steevens). 

19. for though] forethought Stee- 
vens conj. (withdrawn). forth Stee- 
vens. for thy Singer (ed. 2). 

20. keep| F3F,4. keepe Qq. keeps 
Malone (Steevens conj. withdrawn). 


one Q6F3F4. See note (v1). 

23. Thaliard)| Thaliart Q,. 

sin] scheme Steevens conj., 
reading zd in line 24.' 

24. had] hid Q, (Bodl.) Q,Q3. 
intent | in Tent Q, (Bodl.). 
murder| murdred Q, (Bodl.). 

25. TLarsus| Tharsus F3F4. Thar- 

sis Qq. 

27. doing) knowing Malone (Stee- 

vens). 

28. been] Q,Q,Q3. 422 The rest, 


SCENE I.] PERICLES. 


Make such unquiet that the ship 

Should house him safe is wreck’d and split; 
And he, good prince, having all lost, 

By waves from coast to coast is tost: 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen but himself; 

Till fortune, tired with doing bad, 

Threw him ashore, to give him glad: 

And here he comes. What shall be next, 


Pardon old Gower,—this longs the text. [aa 


SCENE I. Pentapolis. An open place by the sea-side. 


Enter PERICLES, wet. 


Per. Yet cease your ire, you angry stars of heaven! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you; 

And I, as fits my nature, do obey you: 

Alas, the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 

Wash’d me from shore to shore, and left me breath 
Nothing to think on but ensuing death: 

Let it suffice the greatness of your powers 

To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 

And having thrown him from your watery grave, 
Here to have death in peace is all he’ll crave. 


31. Make] Rowe (ed. 2). Jakes Pentapolis.] Malone. 
QqF 3F 4. An...sea-side. ] Malone (1790). 
ship] fleet Steevens conj. wet.] wette. Q,Q,. 
32. wreck’'d| wrackt QqF3F4. I. you] your Q4Qs. ye Malone 
34. to coast] Omitted in Q4Q;Q¢. (1780). 
36. escapen] Steevens (Percy conj.). stars| stores Steevens conj. 
escapend Q,. escapen’d The rest. es- (withdrawn). 
caped Percy con). 1,2. heaven!...thunder,| Pointed 
37. tired] tried Qs. as by Malone. heaven, ...thunder, Q,. 
38. give] make Percy conj. heaven, ...thunder: The rest. 
40. Gower,—] Dyce. Gower, Qq 5. sea hath] Rowe (ed. 2). seas 
F3Fy. Gower; Rowe. hath QqF3F 4. seas have Anon. conj. 
this longs) this longs Singer. 6. me breath} Malone. my breath 
this longs Qq. thus long’s F3F 4. QqF3F4. my breast Steevens conj. 


[Exit.] Malone. om. QqF3Fy. (withdrawn). 
SCENE 1.] Malone. 
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PERICLES: [ACT II. 


Enter three Fishermen. 


First Fish. What, ho, Pilch! 

Sec. Fish. Ha, come and bring away the nets! 

First Fish. What, Patchbreech, I say! 

Third Fish. What say you, master? 

First Fish. Wook how thou stirrest now! come away, OF 
I'll fetch thee with a wanion. 

Third Fish. Faith, master, I am thinking of the poor 
men that were cast away before us even now. 

First Fish. Alas, poor souls, it grieved my heart to hear 
what pitiful cries they made to us to help them, when, well- 
a-day, we could scarce help ourselves. 

Third Fish. Nay, master, said not IT as much when I saw 
the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled? they say they’re 
half fish, half flesh: a plague on them, they ne’er come but 
I look to be washed. Master, I marvel how the fishes live 
in the sea. 

First Fish. Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat 
up the little ones: I can compare our rich misers to nothing 
so fitly as to a whale; a’ plays and tumbles, driving the poor 
fry before him, and at last devours them all at a mouthful: 
such whales have I heard on o’ the land, who never leave 
gaping till they’ve swallowed the whole parish, church, 
steeple, bells, and all. 


master] om. Rowe (ed. 2). 
porpus| Rowe. porpas Qq¥3 


12, &c. First Fish.] 1. QqF3F 4. 23. 
12. What, ho, Pilch!| What, ho, 24. 
Pilche! Malone. What, Pilche! Tyr- F4. 


whitt conj. What, to pelch? QqF3F 4. theyre] Q,Q,Q3. they areThe 


13, &c. Sec. Fish.] 2. QqF3F4. rest. 
13. Ha,| Ho! Steevens. 27. sea.) Malone. sea? QqF3F4. 
15, &c. Third Fish.] 3. QqF3F4. 28. a-land|Q,. a land The rest. 


16—46. Look...honey.| Prose first 
by Malone. Irregular lines in QqF3 
F4, except that lines 20—22 are verse, 
ending heare...them...our selues. 

16. ov] om. Rowe (ed. 2). 

17. fetch thee] fetch’th Q,Q,Q3. 

wanion| Q,Q,Q03. wanznion 
The rest. 

22. scarce] Q,Q,Q3. . scarsely Q4 

Qs. scarcely Q6F3F 4. 


at land Rowe (ed. 2). 

30. a’]@Q,Q,03. he Q,QsF3F 4 
om. Q¢- 

31. devours] Fy deuowre Q,. 
deuoure Q,Q3Q4Qs. devoure Qe. de- 
vour F 3. 

32. 0 the] Dyce. 
the Collier. 

33. they've] Malone. 
Fy. they ha’ Edd. conj. 


ath QqF 3F4. 


they QqF; 


15 


20 


25 
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SCENE I.] PETRA CITES. 


Per. [Aside] A pretty moral. 

Third Fish. But, master, if I had been the sexton, I 
would have been that day in the belfry. 

Sec. Fish, Why, man? 

Third Fish, Because he should have swallowed me too: 
and when I had been in his belly, I would have kept such a 
jangling of the bells, that he should never have left till he 
cast bells, steeple, church, and parish, up again. But if the 
good King Simonides were of my mind,— 

Per. [Aside] Simonides! 

Third Fish. We would purge the land of these drones, 
that rob the bee of her honey. 

Per. [Aside| How from the finny subject of the sea 
These fishers tell the infirmities of men; 

And from their watery empire recollect 
All that may men approve or men detect! 
Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 

Sec. Fish. Honest! good fellow, what’s that? If it bea 
day fits you, search out of the calendar, and nobody look 
aitermit 

Per, May see the sea hath cast upon your coast. 

Sec. Fish. What a drunken knave was the sea to. cast 
thee in our way! 

Per. A man whom both the waters and the wind, 

In that vast tennis-court, have made the ball 


35, 44, 47. [Aside] Dyce. (Steevens). scvatch’¢ Singer (ed. 2). 


41. jangling] gangling Q,Q3. 

43. mind,—| mind, Q4Q¢F3F4. 
minde. The rest. mind— Malone. 

45. We] He Dyce conj. 

47. jfinny| Malone (Steevens), and 
Wilkins’ Novel. fexny QqF3F4. 

subject | subjects Staunton (from 

Wilkins). 

51—54. Leace...it.| See note (Vil). 

52. Honest!...that?] Pointed as in 
Malone (1790). Honest good...that, 
Q,. Honest, good...that, The rest. 

52—54. Honest!...it.]| Prose first 
in Malone. Two lines, the first end- 
ing you, in QqF3F4. 

53. search] scratch it Malone, 1790 


VOL. IX. 


Scratch Staunton. steal 7t Anon. conj. 
look| will look Malone, 1790 

(Steevens). 

54. zz.) Malone. z¢? QqF3F4. 

55. May...coast.] Q3Q4Q5Q¢. May 
...coast: Q,Q,. Y’ may see the sea 
hath cast me upon your coast. F3¥ 4. 
You may see the sea hath cast me ow 
your coast. Malone (1780). Way, see, 
the sea hath cast upon your coast— 
Malone, 1790 (Steevens). Age, see,... 
coast, Anon. conj. 

56, 57. What...way!] Prose first 
in Malone. Two lines in QqF3F,. 

59. have] Dyce. hath QOqF3F 4. 
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PERICLES: [ACT I. 


For them to play upon, entreats you pity him, 
He asks of you, that never used to beg. 

First Fish. No, friend, cannot you beg? Here’s them 
in our country of Greece gets more with begging than we 
can do with working. 

Sec. Fish. Canst thou catch any fishes then ? 

Per. 1 never practised it. 

Sec. Fish. Nay, then thou wilt starve, sure ; for here’s 
nothing to be got now-a-days, unless thou canst fish for’t. 

Per. What I have been I have forgot to know; 

But what I am, want teaches me to think on: 

A man throng’d up with cold: my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life than may suffice 

To give my tongue that heat to ask your help; 
Which if you shall refuse, when I am dead, 

For that I am a man, pray see me buried. 

First Fish. Die quoth-a? Now gods forbid ’t! And I 
have a gown here; come, put it on; keep thee warm. Now, 
afore me, a handsome fellow! Come, thou shalt go home, 
and we'll have flesh for holidays, fish for fasting-days, and 
moreo’er puddings and flap-jacks, and thou shalt be welcome. 

Per. J thank you, sir. 

Sec. Fish, Hark you, my friend; you said you could 


not beg. 
Per. I did but crave. 
Sec. Fish. But crave! Then I’ll turn craver too, and so 


I shall scape whipping. 
Per. Why, are all your beggars whipped then ? 
Sec. Fish. O, not all, my friend, not all; for if all your 


62—64. lVo,...working.| Prose first 
in Malone. Three lines in QqF3F4. 


day QqF3F4. ale-days Mason conj. 
all days ‘Old copy,’ according to Ma- 


71. throng’d| shrunk Steeyens lone. 
(Malone conj.). 80. moreo’er| Malone (Farmer 
75. that] om. Steevens. conj.). more; or OqF3F 4. 


pray] pray you Q,Q.03. 
76. guoth-a?| Malone. e-tha, 
QqF3F4. 0-tha Rowe. 
Sorbid ’t]Q,Q,03. forbid The 
rest. 
And) Q,Q,Q3. om. the rest. 
79. holidays] holydays Malone. all 


83. beg.] beg? Q,Q,Q3- 

85, 86. But...whipping.] Prose first 
in Malone. Two lines, the first end- 
ing crave? in Q,Q,Q3. Two, the first 
ending ¢oo, in the rest. 


87. all your] you Q,Q.Q3. 
88. O,] O, x0, S. Walker conj. 


60 


65 


70 


75 


So 


SCENE 1.] PASRICILES, 


beggars were whipped, I would wish no better office than 
to be beadle. But, master, I'll go draw up the net. 

[Exit with Third Fisherman. 

Per. ([Aside| How well this honest mirth becomes their 


labour ! 
Furst Fish. Wark you, sir, do you know where ye are? 
Pew, Not well. 


First Fish. Why, Vll tell you: this is called Pentapolis, 
and our king the good Simonides. 

Per. The good Simonides, do you call him? 

First Fish. Ay, sir; and he deserves so to be called for 
his peaceable reign and good government. 

Per. He is a happy king, since he gains from his sub- 
jects the name of good by his government. How far is his 
court distant from this shore? 

First Fish. Marry, sir, half a day’s journey: and I’ll tell 
you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her birth- 
day; and there are princes and knights come from all parts 


of the world to just and tourney for her love. 
Per, Were my fortunes equal to my desires, I could 


wish to make one there. 


first Fish. O, sir, things must be as they may ; and what 
a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for—his wife’s soul. 


The rest omit. 
Exeunt two 
Omitted 


up| Q,0,Q3. 
[Exit...] Dyce. 
of the Fishermen. Malone. 
in QqF3F4. 


go. 


92. ye] you Malone. 
94. Why, PU tell| Why Te tell Q,. 
Why I tell Q,Q3. J tell The rest. 


7s called|is cal’dQ,Q3. LcaldQ,. 
LPentapolis] Rowe (ed. 2). Pan- 
tapoles Qq. Lantapolis F3F 4. 
94, 95. Why...Simonides.| Prose 
first in Malone. Two lines in QqF3F'y. 


96. good] Q,Q,Q3. good King 
The rest. 
97—I0!1. Ay,...... Shore?] Prose in 


Malone. Five lines in QqF3F4. 
99, 100. he...subjects| from his subjects 
He gains Steevens, reading as verse. 
102, 103. MZarry...you,] As a line 


of verse in Q,Q,Q3. 

106. Were... could] Did but my 
fortunes equal my aesives, I'd Stee- 
vens, reading as verse. 


106, 107. Were...theré.| Prose first 
in Malone. Two lines in QqF3F4. 
108, 109. O, sz7,...soul.| Prose in 


Qq. Two lines in F3F4. 
109. may] may not Malone conj. 
deal for...soul.| deal for. THis 
wife's soud— Collier (Steevens conj.). 
deal for—as wives are sold— Jackson 
conj. deal for—his wife's sole— Staun- 
ton conj. steal for his wifes soul. 
Williams conj. 
jor—his| Malone (1780). for 
his QqF3F4. Between these words 
Grant White marks an omission, 
wife's] Rowe. wives QqF3F 4. 
Z2 
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I0oo 
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PERG TS. [ACT Il. 


Re-enter Second and Third Fishermen, drawing up a net. 


Sec. Fish. Help, master, help! here’s a fish hangs in the 
net, like a poor man’s right in the law; twill hardly come 
out. Ha! bots on’, ’tis come at last, and ’tis turned to a 
rusty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends! I pray you, let me see it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all thy crosses 
Thou givest me somewhat to repair myself; 

And though it was mine own, part of my heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 

With this stri€t charge, even as he left his life, 
‘Keep it, my Pericles; it hath been a shield 

’Twixt me and death:’—and pointed to this brace— 
‘For that it saved me, keep it; in like necessity — 
The which the gods proteét thee from !—may defend thee.’ 
It kept where I kept, I so dearly loved it; 

Till the rough seas, that spare not any man, 

Took it in rage, though calm’d have given ’t again: 
I thank thee for’t: my shipwreck now’s no ill, 

Since I have here my father’s gift in ’s will. 

First Fish. What mean you, sir? 

Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth, 
For it was sometime target to a king; 

I know it by this mark. He loved me dearly, 


Re-enter Second and Third. ..] 
Dyce. Re-enter the two... Malone. 


Enter the two Fisher-men, drawing 
up a Net. QqF3F4. 


thee from !—may] thee from!) 
may Dyce. thee from! *t may Malone. 
thee, Fame may QqF3F4. thee from! 
it may Steevens. thee from! may ’t 


115. 7zhy] Delius (from Wilkins). Staunton. 
om. QqF3F4. my Malone. 125. sfarve] Malone. spares QqF3 
117. And] Ax S. Walker conj. Fy. 
own, part) F4. owne, part 126. have given’t|Q,. hath gwen 
Qs. owne part Q,Q,03Q4. ows part °t The rest. they’ve given ’t Malone 
Q6F3. (1780). have given it Malone (1799). 
118. zo] Q,F3F4. The rest omit. they give ’t Steevens. 
121. drace] Malone. frayse Qs. 124. thee] ye Anon. conj. 
brayse The rest. shipwreck ship-warke Q,. 
122. 2; 7] Malone. it iz QqF3 128. father’s gift in’s] father gaue 
Fy. in his Q,Q,Q3. father’s gift in his 
123. The which the gods] Which Malone. father’s gift by Steevens. 


gods Steevens. 


129. First Fish.] om. Qs. 


115 


I20 


125 


130 


SCENE I.] 


IASI CIDER 


And for his sake I wish the having of it; 

And that you’ld guide me to your sovereign’s court, 

Where with it I may appear a gentleman; 

And if that ever my low fortune’s better, 

Ill pay your bounties; till then rest your debtor. 
first Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 


Per. 


I’ll show the virtue I have borne in arms. 


first Fish. Why, do’e take it, and the gods give thee 


good on’t! 


Sec. Fish. Ay, but hark you, my friend; ’twas we that 
made up this garment through the rough seams of the waters: 


there are certain condolements, certain vails. I hope, sir, if 


you thrive, you'll remember from whence you had them. 


Per. Believe’t, I will. 


By your furtherance I am clothed in steel; 
And spite of all the rapture of the sea 
This jewel holds his building on my arm: 
Unto thy value I will mount myself 

Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall make the gazer joy to see him tread. 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 


Of a pair of bases. 


Sec. Fish. We'll sure provide: thou shalt have my best 
gown to make thee a pair; and I'll bring thee to the court 


myself. 


133. zs] this F4. 

136. fortune’s] QqF3F 4. fortunes 
Steevens (Mason conj.). 

137. pay your] pay you Q,Q3. 

140. do’e]Q:. adt’e Q,Q>. 
rest omit. do ye Malone (1790). 

141. owt] Fy. at The rest. 

142. Ay, but) but Q,Q,Q3. But 
Q4QsQ6F 3F4- 

145. them] QqF3F4. 
the means Anon. conj. 
¢] Q,Q,Q3. 7 The rest. 
By your furtherance] Now, 
By 


The 


zt Malone. 


146. 
147. 
by your furtherance Steevens. 
your forbearance Steevens conj. 
148. rapture] Rowe (ed. 2). rupture 


QqF3F4. vaptures Wilkins’ Novel. 

149. budding] buylding Q,. gild- 
ing Malone, 1780 (Steevens conj.). 
biding Malone (1790) and Steevens. 
binding Anon. conj. 

150. thy] the S. Walker conj. 

myself | my selfeQ,. my selfe. 

Q,03Q4Qs. my self, Qe. my self. 
F3F4. 

151. delightful] F 4. delightfull F 3, 
delight Qq. delighted Anon. conj. 

153, 154. Ovly...bases.] Divided 
as by Malone. One line in QqF3F,. 

153. friend] friends Dyce. 

155—157. We'll...myself.| Prose 
in Malone. Three lines in QqF3F4. 
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PERICLES: 


[ACT II. 


Per. Then honour be but a goal to my will, 


This day I'll rise, or else add ill to ill. 


[Exeunt. 


ScENE II. Zhe same. A public way or platform leading to 
the lists. A pavilion by the side of tt for the reception of 
the King, Princess, Lords, &¢. 


Enter SIMONIDES, THAISA, Lords, avd Attendants. 


Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph? 
First Lord. They are, my liege, 
And stay your coming to present themselves. 


Sim. 


Return them, we are ready; and our daughter, 


In honour of whose birth these triumphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat 


For men to see and seeing wonder at. 
It pleaseth you, my royal father, to express 


That. 


[Eat a Lord. 


My commendations great, whose merit’s less. 


S71. 


It’s fit it should be so; for princes are 


A model which heaven makes like to itself: 
As jewels lose their glory if neglected, 

So princes their renowns if not respected. 
‘Tis now your honour, daughter, to entertain 
The labour of each knight in his device. 


That. 


158. 

159. 
B4. 

SCENE 1.] Malone. 

Mhe same... Princess, Lords, 
&c.] Malone (1790). The same...and 
Princess. Malone (1780). 

Enter...] Malone. Enter Simonides 
with attendants, and Thaisa, QqF3F, 
(Simonydes Q,Q,. Symonides F4. 
attendaunce, Q,). 

1. Sim.] King. Qq. om. F3F4. 

2, 3. They...themselves.| Divided 
as by Malone. The first line ends at 
comming, in QqF 3F 4. 

4, Io, &c. Sim.] King. QqF3F4. 

4. daughter] Malone(t78o). daugh- 


a goal] equal Staunton conj. 
[Exeunt.] Rowe. om. QqF3 


Which, to preserve mine honour, I’ll perform. 


ter heere QqF 3F 4 (here QeF3F 4). 

7. [Exit a Lord.] Malone. om. Qq 
F3F 4. 

8. voyal] om. Steevens. 

to. J¢’s]’ Zis Malone (1780). 

11. dike to] Q,Q,Q3. ke Q4QsQ6 


F3F,4. of Rowe (ed. 2). 

13. venowns| renown Malone 
(1780). 

DAS WR LO0U Teas labour] office... 


labour Steevens conj. Jabour...honour 
Dyce conj. 

14. entertain|F3F 4. entertaine Qq. 
explain Malone (Steevens).  entreat 
Anon. conj. e#zbdazoz Anon. con}. 

16. preserve] prefer Percy conj. 

honour] office Steevens conj. 


Io 


1a 


SCENE II.] 


PERIGEE EDS. 


Enter a Knight; he passes over, and his Squire presents his shield 
to the Princess. 


Sim. 
That. 


Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 
A knight of Sparta, my renowned father; 


And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black Ethiope reaching at the sun; 
The word, ‘ Lux tua vita mihi.’ 


Sim. 


He loves you well that holds his life of you. 


[ Zhe Second Knight passes. 


Who is the second that presents himself? 


That. 


A prince of Macedon, my royal father; 


And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is an arm’d knight that’s conquer’d by a lady; 
The motto thus, in Spanish, ‘Piu por dulzura que por 


fuerza.’ 


Sim. 
That. 


[The Third Knight passes. 


And what’s the third? 


The third of Antioch; 


And his device, a wreath of chivalry; 
The word, ‘Me pompe provexit apex.’ 


Sim. 
That. 


What is the fourth? 
A burning torch that’s turned upside down; 


[The Fourth Knight passes. 


The word, ‘Quod me alit, me extinguit.’ 


Enter... over...] Enter... over the 
stage... Malone. The first Knight 
passes by. QqF3F 4. 

22. [The Second...] Malone. The 
second Knight. QqF3F 4. 
26. arm d]| Rowe. 

F4. 


armed QqF3 


conquer'd| ¥F3F4. conquered 
q- 
a7. ‘Piu...fuerza.’| Dyce. Pue Per 
doleera kee per forsa. Qq¥3F4. Pue 
per dolcera gui per sforsa. Wilkins’ 
Novel. Lue Por dolcera chi por forza. 


Rowe (ed. 2). Pia per dulgura que 
per fuerga. Malone. Mas...fuerza. 
Malone conj. 


[The Third...] Malone. 3. 


Knight. Q,Q,Q3. The third Knight. 
Q4QsQ6F 3F 4. 

28. what’s] with Q,Q,Q3. 

28—30. The third...apex.’] Divided 
as by Steevens. Two lines, the first 
ending device, in QqF 3F 4. 

29. chivalry] Chiually Q,. 

30. pompe| Malone (Steevens). 
pompae Wilkins’ Novel. Pompey Qq 
F3F4. Pompei Rowe (ed. 2). 

[The Fourth...] Malone. 4. 
Knight. Q,Q,Q3. The fourth Knight. 
Q4QsQcF3F s 

31. fourth ?] fourth. Q,Q0,Q3- 

32. turned) QqF 4. turn’d Fz. 

33. Quod] Malone. Quz QqF3F 4. 
Que Anon. conj. 


25 


30 


PLA MOLT S. 


S7m. 


[ACT Il. 


Which shows that beauty hath his power and will, 


Which can as well inflame as it can kill. 


That. 


[The Fifth Knight passes. 


The fifth, an hand environed with clouds, 


Holding out gold that’s by the touchstone tried; 
The motto thus, ‘Sic speétanda fides.’ 
[The Sixth Knight, Pericles, passes 


Sim. And what’s 


The sixth and last, the which the knight himself 
With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d? 


That. 


He seems to be a stranger; but his present is 


A wither’d branch, that’s only green at top; 


The motto, ‘In hac spe vivo.’ 


Sim. <A pretty moral; 


From the dejected state wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. 


Furst Lord. 


ward show 


He had need mean better than his out- 


Can any way speak in his just commend; 
For by his rusty outside he appears 
To have practised more the whipstock than the lance. 


Sec. Lord. 


He well may be a stranger, for he comes 


To an honour’d triumph strangely furnished. 
Third Lord. And on set purpose let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust. 


34. hts] her S. Walker conj. 

Bi |fIElavS ITA eoocc ] Malone. 5. 
Knight. Q,Q,Q3. The fift knight. 
Q4Q5Q¢6- The fifth Knight. F3F 4. 

36. APA ESF s. fift Qa. 

an] a Collier. 

38. [The Sixth...] Dyce. 6. Knight. 
Q,0,Q3. The sixt Knight. Q4Q;Q¢. 
The sixth Knight. F3F,. The sixth 
Knight passes. Malone. 

390—41. And what’s...deliver’d ?| 
Asin Dyce. Two lines, the first end- 
ing the which, in Q,. Prose in the rest. 

40. the which| which Steevens, 
reading a nd.. himself as one line. 

41. With] w Q3. 


deliver’'d| F 4. 
delivered Qq. 
42. to be] om. Steevens. 
present | impress Singer (ed. 2). 
43. wither’d | Rowe. withered Qq 
F3F4. 
45—47. A...flourish.| Verse first 
in Rowe. Prose in QqF3F 4. 
47. flourish) flourist Q,. 
48—51. He...lance.] Asin Q,0,Q3. 
Prose in the rest. 
52, 53. He...furnished.| Verse in 
Q,Q,Q3. Prose in the rest. 
53. strangely] strangly Q,. 
Jurnished| Malone. /furnisht 
QqF3F4. 


deliverd F 3: 


35 
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45 
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SCENE I1.] 


Sim. 


Piste CLES: 


Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 


The outward habit by the inward man. 
But stay, the knights are coming: we will withdraw 


Into the gallery. 


[Exeunt. 


[Great shouts within, and all cry ‘The mean knight!’ 


SCENE III. Zhe same. A hall of state: a banquet prepared. 


Enter SIMONIDES, THAISA, Lords, Knights, avd Attendants. 


Sim. Knights, 


To say you’re welcome were superfluous. 

To place upon the volume of your deeds, 

As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 

Were more than you expect, or more than’s fit, 
Since every worth in show commends itself. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast: 
You are princes and my guests. 


That. 


But you, my knight and guest; 


To whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day’s happiness, 


Per. 
Sim. 


’Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit. 
Call it by what you will, the day is yours; 


And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 


56. makes| make F3. 

57. outward...inward| inward... 
outward Steevens conj. and Anon. 
MS. apud Farmer. 

habit by the| habit by, the 
Singer, ed. 2 (Mason conj.). adit: 
try the Jackson conj. habit, not the 
Nicholson conj. (withdrawn). abet 
for the Snon. con). 

58, 59. But...gallery.| Divided as 
by Malone. The first line ends com- 
ming in QqF 3F4. 

58. we will] well Malone. 

59. [Exeunt.] Rowe. om. QqF 3F 4. 

shouts within, | Dyce. shuotes, 
Q3. shouts, F3F4. shoutes, The rest. 

SCENE I11I.] Malone. 

The same...] Malone (1790). 


interes ] Malone (1790). Enter 
the King and Knights from Tilting. 
QqF3F4. 

1, &c. Sim.] King. QqF3F4. 

1,2. Knights...superfluous.| Divided 
asin Malone. One line in QqF3F4. 

2. youre] yowr Q4Q5Qe. you are 
Malone. 

3. To place] Fy. TL place QqF3. 

7. mirth becomes\Q,. m trthecomes 
Q,. mirth comes at The rest. 

8. princes and] om. Steevens. 

12. by fortune] my fortune Anon. 
conj. ; 

my merit} O,Q,Q3. 


The rest. 
13. yours] your Q,Q,Q3- 


by merit 


PETROL TES: 


[ACT 


In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed, 
To make some good, but others to exceed; 


And you are her labour’d scholar. 


feast,— 


Come, queen o’ the 


For, daughter, so you are,—here take your place: 
Marshal the rest as they deserve their grace. 


Knights. 
Sim. 


We are honour’d much by good Simonides. 
Your presence glads our days: honour we love; 


For who hates honour hates the gods above. 
Marshal. Sir, yonder is your place. 


Per. 
First Knight. 


Some other is more fit. 


Contend not, sir; for we are gentlemen 


That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envy the great nor do the low despise. 


Per. 
Sim. 


You are right courteous knights. 


Dit, Sin, Sit. 


[Aszde] By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
These cates resist me, he not thought upon. 


Thai. 


[Aside] By Juno, that is queen of marriage, 


All viands that I eat do seem unsavoury, 
Wishing him my meat.—Sure he’s a gallant gentleman. 


Sim. 


He’s but a country gentleman; 


Has done no more than other knights have done; 


15. an artist] artists Steevens (Ma- 
lone conj.). 
17. you are]}Q,Q,Q3. you The rest. 
you re Malone. 
labour’ ad] Q,Q3F3F 4. Jabourd 
Q,. laboured Q4Q5Q¢. 
o the| o th Rowe. ath’ Q, 
Q2Q3- F &@ Q4Q5Q6- oth F3F 4. 
19. Marshal] Malone. Martiall 
QqF3. Martial Fs. 
their] his Qs. thy Rowe (ed. 
cz) 


20. honxourd] Q,Q,Q3. “ozszoured. 


The rest. 

21, @ays| dais Anon. conj. 

23. yonder is] yord’s Steevens. 

25. That| Haue Q,Q,Q3. 

26. Exvy] Enuies Q,Q,Q% 
do\ shall Q,Q,Q3. 

27. Svt,| Sit, sit, Steevens. 
St7] Q,Q,Q3.. st The rest. 


28, 30, 36, 37. [Aside] Edd. 
28, 29. By...c«pou.]| Given to Peri- 
cles by Malone (Steevens). 
that...thoughts| at this kind of 
thought Jackson conj. 
29. vesist] distaste Collier conj. 
he not] Q,Q3Q4Q5QeF 3F 4 
hee not Q,. she not Malone. he now 
Malone conj. Je zo/ Singer (Steevens 
conj.). she but Dyce (Mason conj.). 
30—32. By...gentleman.] Arranged 
as in QqF3F,4. Steevens ends the 
lines gucen...cat...meat?...gentleman. 
33—35. He’s...pass.] Divided as 
by Boswell. The lines end wove... 
siaffe,...passe, in QqF3F,4. Malone 
ends the lines he has...done;...pass. 
Steevens ends them éwt...gentleman ; 
--.@0Ne ;... Pass. 


34. Has] ha’s Q,Q,Q3. 
rest. Ae has Malone. 


has The 


15 
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SCENE III] IRIS IKI CLI Dns, 


Has broken a staff or so; so let it pass. 
That. [Aside] To me he seems like diamond to glass. 
Per. [Aside] Yon king’s to me like to my father’s picture, 
Which tells me in that glory once he was; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sun, for them to reverence; 
None that beheld him but, like lesser lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his supremacy: 
Where now his son’s like a glow-worm in the night, 
The which hath fire in darkness, none in light: 
Whereby I see that Time’s the king of men; 
He’s both their parent, and he is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 
Sim. What, are you merry, knights? 
Knights. Who can be other in this royal presence? 
Sim. Here, with a cup that’s stored unto the brim,— 
As you do love, fill to your mistress’ lips,— 
We drink this health to you. 
Knights. We thank your grace. 
Sim. Yet pause awhile: 
Yon knight doth sit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court 
Had not a show might countervail his worth. 
Note it not you, Thaisa? 


Ae SOMZA\O-OR, Uae Wns mes 50. stored| stor’d Malone (Stee- 
36. seems] seemed Qs. vens). s77’d Q,Q,03Q4Q¢. sturd Qs. 
like] Q,Q,Q3. om. QyQe. @  stirr’d F3F4. stuff’'d Malone conj. 
QsF3F 4. (withdrawn). s¢ow’d Mason conj. 
37. Von king’s| Q,QsQ6F3F4. a1. mistress | Malone. mustris Q, 
Vou kings Q,. You king’s Q3Qs. Qs. mastresse Q,Q3Q4Q6F 3. mastress 
38. me] om. Q,0,Q3. F4. mistresses Farmer con). 
39. Had princes sit] Q,Q,Q3. And 52. this] his Qs. 
princes sat The rest. Had princes set 53, 84.  Yet...melancholy,| As in 
Boswell conj. Rowe. One line in QqF3F4. 
43. son’s like a] Malone. sonne like 54. doth sit| sits Qs. methinks 
a@ Q,Q,Q3;Q4Qs. sunne like a Qe doth sit Malone. 
son, like a ¥3F4. son’s a Steevens. melancholy,| melancholy by, 
46. He's both their parent}Q,Q, Anon. conj. 
Q3. For hee’s their parents The rest. 57. Thaisa?| Thaisa.Q,. Thazsa ; 
For he’s their parent Malone. F3F 4. 


49. Knights.] 1. Knight. Malone. 
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[ACT II. 


PERICLES 
That. What is ’t to me, my father? 
Szm. O, attend, my daughter: 


Princes, in this, should live like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 


To honour them: 


And princes not doing so are like to gnats, 

Which make a sound, but kill’d are wonder’d at. 
Therefore to make his entrance more sweet, 

Here, say we drink this standing-bowl of wine to him. 


That. 


Alas, my father, it befits not me 


Unto a stranger knight to be so bold: 
He may my proffer take for an offence, 
Since men take women’s gifts for impudence. 


Sim. How! 


Do as I bid you, or you’ll move me else. 


That. 


me better. 


Sim. 


him, 


[Aszde| Now, by the gods, he could not please 


And furthermore tell him, we desire to know of 


Of whence he is, his name and parentage. 


That. 
Per. 
That. 
Per. 
That. 


88. zs’t] zs it Malone, ending line 
57 at 27. 

61:—64. Who...at.| Divided as by 
Dyce. Three lines, ending ¢hem.... 
gnats...at in QqF3F4. Four lines, 
ending comes...s0,...kill’d...at in Ma- 


JT thank him. 


lone. 
61. give] gives Qs. 
comes] Q¢. come The rest. 
63, 64. to gnats...make...are| the 
gnat...makes...is Steevens conj. 
64. kill’d] skill’d Jackson conj. 
are wonder’d at\ No more are 
zvonder’d at Malone conj. ave scorned 
at Anon. conj. 
65. make his| makes Steevens, 
reading 7herefore...say as one line. 


The king my father, sir, has drunk to you. 


Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 
I thank both him and you, and pledge him freely. 
And further he desires to know of you 


entrance] Q,Q3,. entraunce Q,. 
enterance Q4Q5Q6. entrance now F 
Fy. entertain S. Walker conj. 
treatance Bailey conj. (withdrawn). 

entrance more| entertainment 


2n- 


Anon. conj. 

66. standing-bowl] Hyphened by 
Steevens. 

71, 72. How!...else.| As in Stee- 
vens. One line in QqF3F4. 

73. [Aside] Rowe (ed. 2). 

74. And...of him,] As in QqF3F4. 
Two lines in Rowe. See note (vit). 

74, 75. furthermore...whence] fur- 
ther tell him, we desire to know, Of 
whence Malone (1780). 

76. has] Q,Q,. hath The rest. 


60 


65 


70 


75 


80 


SCENE III] 


PERCE ES, 


Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 


Per. 


A gentleman of Tyre; my name, Pericles; 


My education been in arts and arms; 

Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men, 
And after shipwreck driven upon this shore. 


That. 
A gentleman of Tyre, 


He thanks your grace; names himself Pericles, 


Who only by misfortune of the seas 
Bereft of ships and men, cast on this shore. 


Sz. 


Now, by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 


And will awake him from his melancholy. 

Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 

And waste the time, which looks for other revels. 
Even in your armours, as you are address’d, 
Will very well become a soldier’s dance. 

I will not have excuse, with saying this 

Loud music is too harsh for ladies’ heads, 

Since they love men in arms as well as beds. 


[The Knights dance. 


So, this was well ask’d, ’twas so well perform’d. 
Come, sir, here’s a lady that wants breathing too: 
And I have heard, you knights of Tyre 

Are excellent in making ladies trip, 

And that their measures are as excellent. 


82. name, | name is Anon. conj. 

83. deen] berg Qs and Malone 
(1790). as been Malone (1780). ’s 
been Singer conj. 


seen Anon. conj. 
om. Anon. conj. 


87. names] he names Taylor conj. 
MS. 

Bish Wp lococce seas] Divided as by 
Collier. One line in QqF3F4. 

89. seas] sea Malone. 

go. Bereft] has been bereft Malone, 
ending lines 88—90 4y...bereft...shore. 

cast on this} Q,Q, (Mus.). cast 

on the Q, (Dev.) and the rest. and 
cast upon this Malone. 

94. revels.) reuels? Q,. 


95- zz] om. Anon. conj. 

96. Will very well] F3F 4. Will well 
Qq. Your steps will well Anon. conj. 

97. this] Malone. this, Q,Q,. 
that The rest. 

99. [The Knights dance.] Malone. 
They dance. QqF'3F, (daunce Q,Q,). 

yoo. so well] Qq. well F3F4. as 
well Anon. conj. 

101. here's] Here is Steevens, put- 
ting Comze, szv, in a separate line. 

102. have heard| have often heard 
Malone. have heard it said Anon. conj. 

knights] gallant knights Anon. 

conj. 


IZTEISI(CILIE “So 


Per, 


[Aer 


In those that practise them they are, my lord. 


Sim. ©, that’s as much as you would be denied 


Of your fair courtesy. 


[The Knights and Ladies dance. 


Unclasp, unclasp: 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all; all have done well, 


[Zo Pericles] But you the best. 


conduét 


Pages and lights, to 


These knights unto their several lodgings! Yours, sir, 
We have given order to be next our own. 


Per. 
S7m. 


I am at your grace’s pleasure. 
Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 


And that’s the mark I know you level at: 
Therefore each one betake him to his rest; 


To-morrow all for speeding do their best. 


SCENE IV. Tyre. 


[Exeunt. 


A room in the Governor's house. 


Enter HELICANUS avd ESCANES. 


Hel. No, Escanes, know this of me, 
Antiochus from incest lived not free: 
For which, the most high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in store, 
Due to this heinous capital offence, 
Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was seated in a chariot 


107. [The Knights and Ladies 
dance.] Malone. They dance. QqF3 
F, (daunce Q,Q,), after the line. 


109. [To Pericles] Malone. 
to conduct| conduct Steevens. 
IIo, 111. Yours...own.| Divided 


as by Malone. One line in QqF3F4. 


110. Yours] Your Q,. 

Ir3. Sim.]om. Q,Q,. King. The 
rest. 

116. [Exeunt.] Malone. om. Qq 
F3F4. 


SCENE Iv.] Malone. 
Tyre.] Malone. 
A room...] Malone (1790). 


1. Vo,] Wo, xno, 
Know, Malone conj. 

3—10. For...stunk.] In QqF3F, 
the lines end mznding, ...that...heynous 
...pride...seatedin...daughter...shriveld 
...stounke. 

3—6. For...glory,| Arranged as by 
Malone. 

5. this] his QsF3F 4. 

7—9. When...uwp| Arranged as by 
Dyce. The lines end of...daughter... 
zp in Malone (1780). Four lines, end- 
ing chariot...value, and...him...up, in 
Malone (£790). 

7, 8. in...him,) and his daughter 


my Steevens. 


10g 


110 


115 


SCENE IVv.] PERCE EM 


Of an inestimable value, and his daughter with him, 
A fire from heaven came, and shrivell’d up 
Their bodies, even to loathing; for they so stunk, 
That all those eyes adored them ere their fall 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 
Esca, ’Twas very strange. 
FTel. And yet but justice; for though 
This king were great, his greatness was no guard 
To bar heaven’s shaft, but sin had his reward. 


sca,  Vistvery, true: 
Enter two or three Lords. 
First Lord. See, not a man in private conference 


Or council has respect with him but he. 
Sec. Lord. It shall no longer grieve without reproof. 
Third Lord. And cursed be he that will not second it. 
first Lord. Follow me then. Lord Helicane, a word. 
Fflel, With me? and welcome: happy day, my lords. 
first Lord. Know that our griefs are risen to the top, 
And now at length they overflow their banks. 
ffel. Your griefs! for what? wrong not your prince you 
love. 
first Lord. Wrong not yourself, then, noble Helicane; 
But if the prince do live, let us salute him, 
Or know what ground’s made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we’ll seek him out; 


with him, Ina chariot of inestimable just Steevens, ending the lines as Ma- 


value, Steevens. lone. 
8. and his) his or and’s Anon. 14. 20] so Qs. 
conj. 15. shaft, but] shaft, But Q,. 
10, heir] Steevens, and Wilkins’ shaft. By The rest. 
Novel. chose QqF3F4. 16. two or three...] three... Ma- 
11. chose] whose Anon. conj. lone. 
13. [was] Twas Q,Q,. Lt was 18. has] ha’s Q,Q,. hath The 
The rest. rest. 


13—15. And...reward.| Divided as 
by Malone. The lines end gveat... 
SAO fiancee reward in QqF3F4. Four 
lines, ending justice ;...great,...shaft, 
... reward in Rowe. 


13. but justice] by justice Qs. but 


22. welcome: happy| welcome happy 
Q,. welcome, happy The rest. 
25. Your...love.| One line in Rowe. 
Two in QqF3F4. 
your prince] the prince Stee- 
vens. 


Io 


20 


25 


352 


PERICLES. 


[ACT II. 


If in his grave he rest, we’ll find him there; 
And be resolved he lives to govern us, 
Or dead, give’s cause to mourn his funeral, 
And leave us to our free election. 
Sec. Lord. Whose death’s indeed the strongest in our 


censure: 


And knowing this kingdom is without a head,— 
Like goodly buildings left without a roof 
Soon fall to ruin—your noble self, 
That best know how to rule and how to reign, 
We thus submit unto, our sovereign. 
All. Live, noble Helicane ! 
Hel. For honour’s cause, forbear your suffrages : 
If that you love Prince Pericles, forbear. 
Take I your wish, I leap into the seas, 
Where’s hourly trouble for a minute’s ease. 
A twelvemonth longer, let me entreat you 
To forbear the absence of your king; 
If in which time expired he not return, 
I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 
But if I cannot win you to this love, 
Go search like nobles, like noble subjects, 


32. give’s] Q,Q,Q4Q6F 3F 4. gvves 
Q;, Rowe (ed. 2), and Malone. 
33. leave] leaves Malone. 
34. death’s| Malone. death QqF3 
Fy. 
35. zs] zf Malone. 
36. Like...voof] Put in parentheses 
by Malone. 
37. Soon...ruin] Will soon to ruin 
fall Steevens. 
fall\ will fall Malone. 
ruin ruining Anon. con). 
your) your own Anon. con). 
38. know] Q,Q,. knowes QiQs 
knows F4. know’ st Malone. 
reign, | Pointed as in Q,Q,. 
A full stop in the rest. 


40. All.] Malone (1790). Omnes. 
QqF3F 4. 
41. For honour’s cause,| Singer, 


ed. 2 (Dyce). Zzxy honours cause; 
QqF3F4. Zry honours course; Stee- 
vens conj. 
Jackson conj. 
Anon. conj. 

43. seas] seat Malone (1790). 
Jackson conj. 

44. trouble...... ease] trouble: for a 
minute cease Jackson conj. 

45. longer] longer yet Anon. conj. 

entreat | then entreat Steevens. 
entreat of Anon. conj. 

46. To forbear the] To forbear 
choice tz” the Steevens. to Forbear the 
Edd. (Globe ed.), ending line 45 at 
to. To further bear the Bailey conj. 
Still to forbear the Anon. conj. 

50. lke nobles] like noblemen Stee- 
vens. dike nobles and Anon. conj. 
your noble king Anon. con}. 


Cry, honours cause! 


By honours cause, 
] 
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30 


35 


40 


45 
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SCENE IVv.] PERICE ES. 393 


And in your search spend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find and win unto return, 
You shall like diamonds sit about his crown. 

first Lord. To wisdom he’s a fool that will not yield; 
And since Lord Helicane enjoineth us, 55 
We with our travels will endeavour it. 

f[el. Then you love us, we you, and we’ll clasp hands: 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. [Exeunt. 


AS 


SCENE V. Pentapolis. A room in the palace. 


Enter SIMONIDES, reading a letter, at one door: the Knights 
meet him. 


first Knight. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 

Sim. Knights, from my daughter this I let you know, 
That for this twelvemonth she’ll not undertake 
A married life. 
Her reason to herself is only known, 5 
Which from her by no means can I get. 

Sec. Knight. May we not get access to her, my lord? 

Stm. Faith, by no means; she hath so stri€tly 
Tied her to her chamber, that ’tis impossible. 
One twelve moons more she’ll wear Diana’s livery; Io 


51. your search] such search Qs. 
52. veturn] renown Steevens conj. the] Q,Q,. and the Q,0;Q¢ 
54. well] would Rowe (ed. 2). FF 4. 

55. ws] 2¢ or thus Edd. conj. 3. she'll] she will Malone. 

56. endeavour it.| Malone, 1780 4-6. A......get.] Divided as by 


at one door] om. Malone. 


(Steevens). exdeavour. Q,Q,F3F 4. en- 
devor. Qe. endeavor. The rest. endea- 
vour— Malone (1790). endeavour so. 
Collier conj.  exdeavour us. Edd. 
(Globe ed.). 
58. [Exeunt.] Rowe. Exit. Q4Qs 
Q¢F3F4. Omitted in Q,Q,. 
ScENE v.] Malone. 
Pentapolis. ] Malone. 
A room...] Malone (1790). 
Simonides,] Malone. the King, Qq 
F3F 4. 
a letter,] of a letter, QqF3F4. 
VOL. IX. 


Steevens. Two lines, the first ending 
knowne, in QqF3F4. Three, ending 
herself...means...get, in Malone. 

6. from her] Q,Q4Q05Q6. from 
her, Q,. yet from her F3F 4. from 
herself Steevens. 

7. get| have S. Walker conj. 

8, 9. Faith...tmpossible.] Divided as 
in QqF3F4. The first line ends ty’d her 
in Malone. It ends zea in Globe ed. 

g. that’ tis] that itis Malone. “és 
Anon. conj. 


AA 


PERTOCUES: 


[ACT Il. 


This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow, 
And on her virgin honour will not break it. 
Third Knight. Loath to bid farewell, we take our leaves. 


Sim. So, 


[Exeunt Kmghts. 


They are well dispatch’d; now to my daughter’s letter: 
She tells me here, she’ll wed the stranger knight, 

Or never more to view nor day nor light. 

’Tis well, mistress; your choice agrees with mine; 

I like that well: nay, how absolute she’s in’t, 

Not minding whether I dislike or no! 

Well, I do commend her choice; 

And will no longer have it be delay’d. 

Soft ! here he comes: I must dissemble it. 


Enter PERICLES. 


Per. All fortune to the good Simonides! 

Sim. To you as much, sir! I am beholding to you 
For your sweet music this last night: I do 
Protest my ears were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 

Per. It is your grace’s pleasure to commend ; 


Not my desert. 
Sim. 


Ir. vowd] Rowe. vowed QqF3F 4. 
12. break it. | breakeit.Q,Q,. breake. 
Q405Q6. break. F3F 4. 
13. Loath| Though loath Steevens. 
Right loath Anon. con). 
we] wll we Anon. conj. 
[Exeunt Knights.] Dyce. Ex- 
eunt. Malone. Exit. Q,Q,Q¢6F3F 4. 
om. Q,Qs- 
14, 15. 
Steevens. 
14—16. So,...knight,| Arranged as 
by Malone. Three lines, ending ds- 
patcht:...heere,...knight, in Qq¥ 3F4. 
16. stranger] stronger Q¢. 
18. ’Zvs well, mistress ;| Collier. 
Tis well mistris, Qq. ° Tis well, mis- 
tris, F3F 4. MWestress, tis well, Steevens. 


So, They are] So Theyre 


Sir, you are music’s master. 


19. 7ay] om. Seymour conj. 

21—23. Well,...it.| Divided as by 
Malone (1790). The lines end longer 
...comes,...2¢ in QqF3F 4. 

21. do] om. Malone (1780), ending 
the lines /ozger...Z...2t. 

22. delayd| Rowe. 
F3F4. 

24. fortune] fortunes Q¢. 


delayed Qq 


25. much, sir!| Steevens. much: 
Si, QOqF 3F 4. 
bcholding| beholden Malone 


(1780). 
26, 27. Ldo...ears] my ears, I do 
protest, Steevens, ending line 26 at ea7s. 
TZ do...fed| Divided as by 
Malone. One line in QqF3F4. 
24. better_r~>. Rowe. 


1D 


20 


30 


SCENE V.] PERICLES, 355 


Per. The worst of all her scholars, my good lord. 
Stim. Let me ask you one thing: what do you think of 
my daughter, sir? 
fer. A most virtuous princess. 
Szm. And she is fair too, is she not ? Bye 
Per. Asa fair day in summer, wondrous fair. 
Sim. Sir, my daughter thinks very well of you; 
Ay, so well, that you must be her master, 
And she will be your scholar: therefore look to it. 
Per. Tam unworthy for her schoolmaster. 40 
S7m. She thinks not so; peruse this writing else. 
Per. [Aside] What’s here? 
A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre! 
‘Tis the king’s subtilty to have my life. 
O, seek not to entrap me, gracious lord, 45 
A stranger and distressed gentleman, 
That never aim’d so high to love your daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 
Szm. Thou hast bewitch’d my daughter, and thou art 
A villain. 
Per. _ By the gods, I have not: 50 
Never did thought of mine levy offence; 


32, 33. Let...stv?] Prose by Edd. 
Two lines, the first ending hing: in 
QqF3F4. Two, the first ending chzzh, 
in Malone. 

think...sir?] think, sir, of My 
daughter? Steevens. 

34. A] As of a Steevens. 

35. she 13] Qu. shee’s Q,Q4QsQe. 
she’s F3F 4. 

36. wondrous) 
qwonderous Q,. 

wondrous fair.| See note (VII). 

37. Sir, my daughter] My daugh- 
ter, sir, Malone. 

38. Ay, so well]Malone. J so well 
Qq. so well F3F4. Ay, so well, sir 
Steevens. 

39. she...scholar] she'll your scho- 
lar be Steevens. 

40. Z...for] Unworthy I to be Stee- 
vens. 


woondrous Q,. 


Sor] Q,Q0,Q3. zo be The rest. 

42. [Aside] First marked by Ma- 
lone, 

42, 43. What’s...Tyre!| Divided 
as by Malone. One line in QqF3F 4. 
Two lines, the first ending J/e¢ev, in 
Rowe. 

45. entrap me, gracious] entrap, 
my gracious Malone. 

47. aimd| F3F4. aimde Q4Qs. 
aymed Q,Q,Q3. aimed Q¢. 

49, 50. TZhou...villain.| Divided 
as by Malone. The first line ends 
daughter, in Qq¥ 3F 4. 

5o—53. By...displeasure.| Divided 
as by Rowe. The lines end shought¢ 
...actions...love,...displeasure mm Qq 
F3F4. 

50. 20t:] not, sir. Steevens. 

5t. mzne] my Qe. 


AAZ2 


356 PERICLES. [ACT IL 


Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love or your displeasure. 
Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 
Ch Traitor ! 
Sim. Ay, traitor. 
Per. Even in his throat—unless it be the king— 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
Sim. [Aside| Now, by the gods, I do applaud his 
courage. 
Per. My aétions are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never relish’d of a base descent. 
I came unto your court for honour’s cause, 
And not to be a rebel to her state; 
And he that otherwise accounts of me, 
This sword shall prove he’s honour’s enemy. 
Sim. No? 
Here comes my daughter, she can witness it. 65 


55 


60 


Enter THAISA. 


Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Resolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e’er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you. 
That. Why, sir, say if you had, 70 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad ? 
Sim. Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory ? 


52, 53- commence A| commence a  conj. 


Q,F 4. commence, a The rest. 64, 65. No?...i¢.] Divided as by 
54. Ay, traitor.) Ay, traitor, sir. Malone. One line in QqF3F4. 

Steevens. 65. Enter Thaisa.] Enter Traisa. 
55. the king]Q,Q,Q3. a king The Q,. 

rest. 69. you.| Malone (1790). you? 
57. [Aside] First marked by Ma- QqF3F4. 

lone. 70,71. Why,...glad?] Divided as 
60. your court|Qq. thecourtF3F,. by Malone. The first line ends offence 
61. to be] be F3F 4. in QqF3F4. 

her] our Qs. your S. Walker 70. say] Q,. The rest omit. 
conj. 71. offence at] Malone. offence? 


64. Mo?]QqF3F4. Wo!—Malone. At Q,Q,Q3. offence, At The rest. 
Now, Malone conj. Se/— Jackson 


SCENE V.] 


fa O IKI IOI ERS 


[Aszde] I am glad on’t with all my heart.— 

I'll tame you; I'll bring you in subjection. 

Will you, not having my consent, 

Bestow your love and your affections 

Upon a stranger? [Aside] who, for aught I know, 
May be, nor can I think the contrary, 


As great in blood as I myself. 


Therefore hear you, mistress; either frame 
Your will to mine,—and you, sir, hear you, 
Either be ruled by me, or I’ll make you— 


Man and wife: 


Nay, come, your hands and lips must seal it too: 
And being join’d, I'll thus your hopes destroy ; 
And fora further grief,—God give you joy! 


What, are you both pleased ? 
Yes, if you love me, sir. 


That. 


Per. Even as my life my blood that fosters it. 
Szm. What, are you both agreed? 


73- [Aside] Opposite Zeart in Qy 
Q¢6F3F4. Opposite line 74 in the 


rest. 

owt] Q,. 
The rest. 

with all] Qq. 
withal F 4. 

73—82. J am...make you—] Di- 
vided asin QqF3Fy4. Nine lines, end- 
ing tame you;...will you,...love...who 
...think...myself....will....be...wife; in 
Malone (1780). In Malone (1790) the 
fourth line ends stranger? The lines 
end fame you;...subjection.—...bestow 
...stranger?...contrary,...1.)...mine,— 
...me,...wife in Steevens. 

78. you, not] QsQ6F3F 4. you not, 
Q,Q,Q3. you not Qs. 

77. Upon] on Malone (1780) and 
Steevens. 

[Aside] Opposite 2vow in Q4 
Q;Q,F3F4. Opposite line 78 in Q, 
Q.Q3- 

77—79- 


Ont Q,Q3. of it 


withall F3. 


who...myself.| Who, for 


oughtL know to the contrary, Or think, 
may beas great in blood as I. Steevens. 
80. Therefore hear you,| Hear, 
therefore, Steevens. 
mustress| young mistress Anon. 
conj. 
either] om. Steevens. 
81. mine] wine Q3. 
hear you] hear you too Anon. 
conj. 
82. JU] J will Steevens. 
you—] Q4Qs QF 3 Fy. 
Q,0,Q3- 
83—87. Man...pleased?| Arranged 
as by Knight. Four lines, ending 


Jou, 


hands....2oynd, ....griefe:....pleased? in 
QqF 3F 4. 
84—87. WNay...pleased?| Arranged 


as by Malone. 

86. @ further] Malone. further 
QqF3Fy. 

88, life my] Q.Q5. life, my Qy. 
life or Qs. life, or The rest. life;— 
the Mason conj. 


397 


75 


80 


Vig I Gh GLI. 


[ACT II. 


Both. Yes, if’t please your majesty. 
Sim. It pleaseth me so well, that I will see you wed; 
And then, with what haste you can, get you to bed. 


[ Exeunt. 


ACE Maul, 


Enter GOWER. 


Gow. 


Now sleep y-slaked hath the rout; 


No din but snores the house about, 
Made louder by the o’er-fed breast 

Of this most pompous marriage-feast. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
Now couches ’fore the mouse’s hole; 
And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, 
E’er the blither for their drouth. 
Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 
Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 

A. babe is moulded. Be attent, 

And time that is so briefly spent 

With your fine fancies quaintly eche: 
What’s dumb in show I'll plain with speech. 


DumMB SHOW. 


Enter PERICLES aud SIMONIDES at one door, with Attendants; a 
Messenger meets them, kneels, and gives PERICLES a letter: 


go. Both.] Ambo. Q,. Amb. The rest. 
ft] Q,Q,Q3. 7 w@ The rest. 
om. Steevens. 

oI. that L will| that Pil Malone. 
I'l Steevens. 

92. And then] Then Malone. 

[Exeunt.] Q,Q,03Qs. Omit- 
ted in the rest. 

Ac? 111.] Malone. 

1. sleep y-slaked | sleepe yslacked Q.. 
sleepe yslaked Q,. ysleep slaked F3¥ 4. 
ysleepe slaked The rest. 

rout | rouse Malone conj. (with- 
drawn). 

2. the house about| Malone. about 
the house QqF 3F 4. 

3. er-fed] orefed Q,. orefed ©), 
Q3- ore-fe Q4Q5Q6. ore-fee F3F4. 


breast] Q,Q,Q3. beast The rest. 

4. this] his Qs. 

6. ?fore] Steevens (Malone conj.), 
Srom QqF3F 4. 

7. sing] singing Steevens conj. om. 
Collier conj. 

8. £’er] Singer, ed. 2 (Dyce conj.). 
Are QqF3F 4. As Malone. Aye Dyce. 
All Delius (Taylor conj. MS.). 

10. Where, by] Rowe. Whereby 
Q,. Where by The rest. 

t1. moulded. Be] moulded: be Q, 
Q,. moulded, by The rest. 

13. eche|] Malone. each QqF3Qx. 

14. DuMmB SHow.] Qs. Omitted 
in the rest. 

Enter...depart] QqF3F 4, sub- 
stantially. 


go 


Io 


ACT IIL] PERICIZES. 


PERICLES shows zt SIMONIDES; ¢he Lords Aneel to the former. 
Then enter THAISA with child, with LYCHORIDA, a nurse: the 
King shows her the letter; she rejoices: she and PERICLES take 
leave of her father, and depart with LYCHORIDA and their At- 
tendants. Zhen exeunt SIMONIDES and the rest. 


By many a dern and painful perch 

Of Pericles the careful search, 

By the four opposing coigns 

Which the world together joins, 

Is made with all due diligence 

That horse and sail and high expense 
Can stead the quest. At last from Tyre, 
Fame answering the most strange inquire, 
To the court of King Simonides 

Are letters brought, the tenour these: 
Antiochus and his daughter dead; 
The men of Tyrus on the head 

Of Helicanus would set on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none: 
The mutiny he there hastes t’ oppress; 
Says to ’em, if King Pericles 

Come not home in twice six moons, 
He, obedient to their dooms, 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 
Y-ravished the regions round, 

And every one with claps can sound, 


the former.] Malone. him. 


QqF3F4. 


29. mutiny he there] mutiny there 
he Steevens. mutine there he Staunton. 


depart...rest.] Dyce. depart. 
QqF3F4. depart.—Then Simonides, 
&c. retire. Malone (1790). all depart. 
Collier. 
15. dern]) dearne QqF3. dearn Fy. 
17. coigns] coignes Rowe (ed. 2). 
crignes QqF3F 4. . 
21. stead] Malone. steed QqF3F 4. 
guest. At| Malone. guest; at 
Rowe (ed. 2). gzest at QqF3F4. 
22. strange| strong Malone (1790). 
25. daughter] QqQuQs. daughter’s 
The rest. 


hastes| hatest OF 
oppress] appease Steevens. 
30. em] Q,0,Q3. them The rest. 
31, 32. home...moons,...dooms] in 
twice six moons, home,...doom Stee- 
vens. 
34. Pentapolis] Q6F3F 4. Penlapo- 
Tismberests 
35. Y-vavished | Malone (Steevens). 
Tranyshed Q,. Lrany shed Q,. Lrony 
shed The rest. 


36. one] on Qe. 
can] gan Malone. 
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PHRICE ES. 


[ACT II. 


‘Our heir-apparent is a king! 

Who dream’d, who thought of such a thing ?’ 
Brief, he must hence depart to Tyre: 
His queen with child makes her desire— 
Which who shall cross ?—along to go. 
Omit we all their dole and woe: 
Lychorida, her nurse, she takes, 

find so to sea: their vessel shakes 

On Neptune’s billow; half the flood 
Hath their keel cut: but fortune’s mood 
Varies again; the grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth, 

That, as a duck for life that dives, 

So up and down the poor ship drives: — 
The lady shrieks and well-a-near 

Does fall in travail with her fear: 

And what ensues in this fell storm 
Shall for itself itself perform. 

I nill relate, action may 

Conveniently the rest convey ; 

Which might not what by me is told. 
In your imagination hold 

This stage the ship, upon whose deck 


The sea-tost Pericles appears to speak. 


41. cvoss?—] cross?) Malone (1790). 
cross, Rowe. cross) Malone (1780). 
crosse QqF3. cross F 4. 

44. their] Q,. then The rest. 

46. fortune’s mood] Malone (Stee- 
vens). fortune mowd Q,. fortune 
moowd ,Q3Q4Qs. fortune mov d 
The rest. 

47. grisled| Q,. grislee Q,Q3Q4 
Q¢. grieslee Qs. grisly F3¥ 4. 

AO HE CB 008 drives] Q,Q,Q3. 
drives...dives The rest. 

51. and well-a-near| and, well-a- 
near! Steevens (Reed). welladay 
Wilkins’ Novel. 

52. Does] Do's Q,Q,Q3. 
The rest. 

travail) trauayle Q,. trauaile 


Doth 


ever. 
trauile Qs. travaile Q¢. 
travel F 4. 


selfe Q,Q30405Qe- 


Q,0304- 
travell F 3. 
53. fell] Qu 
self F3F4. 
54. self itself] it selfe, if selfe Q, 
Qs. 
55. action] the action Anon. conj. 
57. wot what| Malone. zot? what 
QqF 3F4. 
told.| Malone. told; Qs. told, 
The rest. 
58. _ hold] Malone. hold: QqF3F 4. 
60. sea-tost] Rowe (ed. 2). seas 
fost QqF3F 4. 
Pericles| Prince Steevens. 
[Exit.] Exit Gower. 
Omitted in the rest. 
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PERICLES. 


SCENE 1] 
SCENE I. 
Enter PERICLES, on shipboard. 
Per. Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges, 


Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 


Having call’d them from the deep! 


O, still 


Thy deafening dreadful thunders; gently quench 


Thy nimble sulphurous flashes ! 


How does my queen? 
Wilt thou spit all thyself? 


O, how, Lychorida, 


Thou stormest venomously ; 
The seaman’s whistle 


Is as a whisper in the ears of death, 

Unheard. Lychorida !—Lucina, O 

Divinest patroness and midwife gentle 

To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the pangs 


Of my queen’s travails ! 


ScENE I.] Malone. 

on...] Q4QsQeF3F4. a... Q,0,03- 
on a ship at sea. Malone. 

1. Zhou] Rowe. The QqF3F4. 

this] his Q,Q3. 

4—6. Having......Lychorida,]| Di- 
vided as in QqF3Fy. The lines end 
deafning,...... nimble,.... Lychorida, in 
Malone, Steevens, and Reed. 

4. deep| enchafed deep Malone conj. 

5. deafening] deafning Q,Q,Q3. 
dearning The rest. 

dreadful| Thy dreadful Stee- 
vens. 

gently) Q: dayly Q,03. daily 
The rest. zy Collier (ed. 1). 

6. sulphurous| F4. sulphirous Q,. 
sulpherous The rest. Thy sulphurous 
Steevens. Szlphureous Reed. 

O, how,| O, Anon. conj. MS. 
Fo! Edd. con). 

Lychorida,| Rowe (ed. 2). Ly- 
chorida! Q,Q,Q3. A note of inter- 


Now, Lychorida! 


rogation in the rest. 

7, 8. Thou stormest venomously ; 
Wilt| Dyce. then storme venomously, 
Wilt QqF3F 4 (storm F3F4). Thou 
storm, venomously, Welt Malone. Thou 
storm, thou! venomously Wilt Stee- 
vens. Thou storm, venomously Wilt 
Collier. 

8. spit] Fy. speatQq. spet F3. 

g. Ls asa] Q,. fa The rest. 

ears| car Malone (1780). 

10. Unheard. Lychorida!| Pointed 
as by Malone. Unheard Lychorida? 
QqF3F 4 (Lychoria Q,). 

11. patroness| patrionesse Q,Q,Q3.- 

midwife] midwife, Malone 
(Steevens). my wife Q,Q,Q3. my 
wife, The rest. 

12. that] tha Q,. 

13. make] may Qs. made Q¢. 

pangs) pangues Q,Q,Q3. 

14. gueen’s travails] queen travels 
Fy. queens travail Dyce. 
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PYEREICL ES, 


[ACT Il. 


Enter LYCHORIDA, wth an Infant. 


VG. 


Here is a thing too young for such a place, 


Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 
Am like to do: take in your arms this piece 


Of your dead queen. 
Per 
Lye. 


How, how, Lychorida! 
Patience, good sir; do not assist the storm. 


Here’s all that is left living of your queen, 
A little daughter: for the sake of it, 


Be manly, and take comfort. 


Per. 


O you gods! 


Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 


And snatch them straight away ? 


We here below 


Recall not what we give, and therein may 


Use honour with you. 
LEDC. 

Even for this charge. 
Per. 


Patience, good sir, 


Now, mild may be thy life! 


For a more blustrous birth had never babe: 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions! for 
Thou art the rudeliest welcome to this world 


That ever was prince’s child. 


Happy what follows! 


Thou hast as chiding a nativity 
As fire, air, water, earth and heaven can make, 


Enter 
Enter...infant. 


Bnteneree infant.] Steevens. 
Lychorida. QqF3F 4. 
Dyce, after travail! 

15—18. Here...qgueen.] Divided as 
by Malone. Three lines, ending Alace, 
...doe:...gueené, in QqF3F4. Four 
lines, ending ¢hing...had...do...gucen, 
in Steevens. 

15. a thing] nothing Qs. 

18. How, how,| How now Qs. 

20. your) Qq. our F3F4. 

22—26. O...you.] Arranged as in 
Q:Q.Q3. The lines end Gods/... 
Sifts, ...away?...give,...you, in the rest. 

25. and] And we F3F 4. 


26. Use......you| Vie honour with 
yourselves Steevens. Vie honour with 
you Singer (Mason conj.). 

26, 27. Patience...charge.] Divided 
as by Malone. One line in QqF3F4. 

28. blustrous] blusterous QqF3F 4. 

birth had] bird hath Qg. 

29, 30. for...world| Divided as in 
Q,Q,Q3. One line in the rest. 

Sor Thou art) For thou'rt 
Steevens. 
30. welcome] welcom’d Malone. 
31. ever] e’er Malone. 
what] Qq. that F3F 4. 


SCENE I] PTERTCLAGS. 


To herald thee from the womb: even at the first 
Thy loss is more than can thy portage quit, 

With all thou canst find here. Now, the good gods 
Throw their best eyes upon’t! 


Enter two Sailors. 


First Sail, What courage, sir? God save you! 

Per. Courage enough: I do not fear the flaw ; 
It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new sea-farer, 

I would it would be quiet. 

first Sail. Slack the bolins there! Thou wilt not, wilt 
thou? Blow, and split thyself. 

Sec. Sail, But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow 
kiss the moon, I care not. 

First Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard: the sea 
works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the ship be 
cleared of the dead. ; 

Per. That’s your superstition. 

First Sail. Pardon us, sir; with us at sea it hath been 
still observed ; and we are strong in custom. Therefore 
briefly yield her; for she must overboard straight. 

Per. As you think meet. Most wretched queen! 


34. herald| Malone (Steevens). 
harould Q,Q,Q3. harold The rest. 


not, wilt thou? Blow] not 
wilt thou: Blow Q,. not, wilt thou 


qwomb| womde Os. 
34—37. To...ugon’t!] Divided as 
by Steevens. The lines end womde: 
...Can...heeré:...upon’t in QqF 3F 4. 


35. gut] Q,Q.F 4. guzte The rest. 
37. wupon’t] Q,Q,Q3. upon it The 
rest, 


41. fresh-new] Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. /vesh-mew Jackson conj. 

43—53.  Slack...straight.| Verse, 
S. Walker conj., ending the lines Blow, 
.. .brine...20t... Str,...high,...ship...Su- 
perstition...still.....we...her...straight. 

43. Slack] Slake Q,Q3. 

43, 44. Slack...thyself.| Prose in 
F,. Two lines, the first ending wi/¢ 
thou? in the rest. 


blow F 4. out, wilt thou? Blow Nichol- 
son conj. 

45, 46. But...not.] Prose in Q4Qs 
Q¢F3F4. Two lines in the rest. 

45. an] Steevens. and QqF3F,4. 

47—49. Szr...dead.] Prose in Ma- 
lone. Three lines, ending h7,...ship 
...dead, in Q,Q,Q3. Three, ending 
over board,...lowd,...dead, in Q4Q5Q6 
F3F 4. 


48. 21] until Anon. conj., ending 
the lines sea...lie...dead. 
49. cleared | cleard Q,Q,Q;. 
of the| 0 th’ S. Walker conj. 
50. That's] That is S. Walker 
con]. 
51—54. See note (1x). 
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PERICLES. [ACT IIL 


Lyc. Here she lies, sir. 
Per. A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear ; 
No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarely coffin’d, in the ooze ; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
And aye-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse, 
Lying with simple shells. O Lychorida, 
Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 
My casket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the satin coffer: lay the babe 
Upon the pillow: hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her: suddenly, woman. 
[Hatt Lychorida, 
Sec. Sail. Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, 
caulked and bitumed ready. 
Per. Ythank thee. Mariner, say what coast is this ? 
Sec. Sail, We are near Tarsus. 
Per. Thither, gentle mariner, 
Alter thy course for Tyre. When canst thou reach it? 
Sec. Sail. By break of day, if the wind cease. 
Per. O, make for Tarsus! 


57. elements| element W. Bell con). 64. O] om. Steevens. 
59. give] Q,. bring The rest. 65. bring] fetch S. Walker conj. 
hallow’d| hallowd Qq. hal- paper taper Q,. 
lowed F3¥ 4. 66. d7d] bin Qs. 

60. 7 the ooze] Malone (Steevens). 67. coffer] Malone. cofin QqF3F4. 
in oare QqF3. im oar Fy. im an oar 69. [Exit lLychorida.] Malone 
Anon. conj. (1814). (1790). om. QqF3F4. 

61, 62. bones, And|Steevens. Lones, 70, 71. Sir...ready.] Prose in Ma- 
The Qq. bones. The F3¥ 4. lone. Two lines, the first ending 

62. aye-remaining lamps] Steevens hatches, in QqF3F 4. 

(Malone conj.). ayre vemayning 70. we have] weve S. Walker 


lampes Q, Q,Q3. are remaining con)j., reading S7r...... caulk’d as one 
lampes Q4Q5Q6. ayre remaining line. 


lamps F3. air remaining lamps F 4. have a chest beneath] haue a 
air-remaining lamps Malone. area-  chist beneath Q,. heaue a chest beneth 
manesing Jackson conj. air-retaining Q,Q3. 

lamps (i. e. lampreys) W. Bell conj. 75. for Tyre| from Tyre Collier 


63. humming] hemming Bell conj. _conj. (from Wilkins’ Novel). 
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SCENE 1] PERICLES. 305 


There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 

Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there I’ll leave it 

At careful nursing. Go thy ways, good mariner: 80 
I'll bring the body presently. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. Ephesus. A room in Cerimon’s house. 


Enter CERIMON, @ Servant, and some Persons who have been 
shipwrecked. 


Cer. Philemon, ho! 


Enter PHILEMON. 


Phil. Doth my lord call? 

Cer. Get fire and meat for these poor men: 
’*T has been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Serv. I have been in many; but such a night as this, 5 
Till now, I ne’er endured. 

Cer. Your master will be dead ere you return ; 
There’s nothing can be minister’d to nature 
That can recover him. [Zo Philemon] Give this to the 

*pothecary, 
And tell me how it works. 
[Exeunt all but Cerimon. 


Enter two Gentlemen. 


First Gent. Good morrow. 10 

48. Cleon] Cleaon Q3. Enter Phylemon. The rest. 

81. [Exeunt.] Rowe. Exit. QqF3 4. ?T has] Tas Q,Q,Q3 Lt hath 
Fy. The rest. /¢ as Steevens. 

SCENE II.] Malone. 6. ne er|nere F3F 4. neare Qq. 

Ephesus...house.] Malone. g. [To Philemon] Malone (1780). 

Bmatereseee: ] Malone. Enter Lord om. QqF3F4. 
Cerymon with a servant. QqF3F4 ro. [Exeunt...] Exeunt Philemon, 
(a servants. Q, Capell’s copy). Servant, and those who have been 

1, &c. Philemon] Qs. Phylemon  ship-wrecked. Malone (1790). om. 
The rest. QqF 3F4. 

1. ho!]oh! Rowe (ed. 2). Good morrow.| Good morrow, 


Enter Philemon.] Q;F3F4. sz. Steevens. 


PEHRACOES: 


Sec. Gent. 
Cer. 

Why do you stir so early ? 
First Gent. Sir, 


[ACT III. 


Good morrow to your lordship. 


Gentlemen, 


Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea 


Shook as the earth did quake ; 


The very principals did seem to rend 
And all-to topple: pure surprise and fear 


Made me to quit the house. 


Sec. Gent. That is the cause we trouble you so early ; 


’Tis not our husbandry. 


Cer. 


O, you say well. 


First Gent. But I much marvel that your lordship, having 
Rich tire about you, should at these early hours 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 


’Tis most strange, 


Nature should be so conversant with pain, 


Being thereto not compell’d. 


Cer. 


I hold it ever, 


Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend, 


II, 12. Gentlemen...carly?| Divided 
as by Steevens. One line in QqF3F4. 

13, 14. S27,...sea] As in Steevens. 
One line in QqF 3F 4. 

14. lodgings lodging ¥ 4. 

15. as] Q,Q,Q3. as if The rest. 

16—18. Thevery...house.| Arranged 
as by Malone. Two lines,- the first 
ending dopf/e, in QqF3F 4. 

16. principals] Q,Q,Q3. princi- 
ples The rest. 

17. all-to topple] al-to topple Singer 
(ed. 2). all to topple QqF3F 4. all to- 
topple Dyce. 

18. guit]| Steevens. guite Q,Q,Q3. 
leave The rest. 

21—24. Lut...strange,| Arranged 
asby Malone. Threelines, ending /ord- 
ship, ...howers,...strange, in QqF3F 4. 

22. Rich tire| Such towers Steevens 


conj. 
tive] Q,Q,Q3. attire The rest. 
Lyre Jackson conj. *¢/veCollier (ed. 2). 

24. ” Tis| Zt is Malone. 

26. compell’d| Malone. 
QqF3F 4. 

26—39. 
by Malone. 
cunmning,...riches ;...expend ;... former, 
...god:....physicke:... authorities, ....fa- 
myliar, ...dwels...of the...cures ;...dae- 
light, in QqF3. In Fy which...delight, 
lines 38, 39, 1s read as two lines, the 
first ending cozetent. 

26. hold] held Malone. 

260, 27. ¢ever,...cunning were| Ma- 
lone. ever virtue and cunning, Were 
Q,0,Q3. ever virtue and cunning. 
Were The rest. 

27. endowments] endwomens Qs. 


compelled 


L...delight| Arranged as 
Twelve lines, ending 


SCENE II.] 


LSTA CLES) 


But immortality attends the former, 


- Making a man a god. 


*Tis known, I ever 


Have studied physic, through which secret art, 

By turning o’er authorities, I have, 

Together with my practice, made familiar 

To me and to my aid the blest infusions 

That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ; 

And I can speak of the disturbances 

That nature works, and of her cures; which doth give me 
A more content in course of true delight 

Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 

Or tie my treasure up in silken bags, 


To please the fool and death. 
Your honour has through Ephesus pour’d 


Sec. Gent. 
forth 


Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 

Your creatures, who by you have been restored : 

And not your knowledge, your personal pain, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built Lord Cerimon 

Such strong renown as time shall never... 


33. authorities] Q,Q, azuthoritie 
or authority The rest. 

35. blest] Q,Q,Q3. dest The rest. 

36. dwell] Fy. dwels Qq. dwells 
F3. 

37, 38. 
Collier, reading caz for J can. 

37. can] Malone. can QqF3F4. 

38. doth give) gives Malone (1780). 
give Reed (1803). 

Mey Nin LUE P coca Ory] One line in 
Q;Q.Q3- 

41. treasure] Steevens. pleaszzes 
Q¢. Pleasure The rest. 

43—48. Vour...never...|S. Walker, 
who suspects an omission of one line 
and part of another after Lnow/edge, 
would end the lines has...chavrity ;... 
who....ki0wledge....0peit,....Venowsn.... 


And...nature| One line in 


1CU'EX —. 


43, 44. Your...themselves| Divided 
as by Malone. The first line ends 
Ephesus in QqF3¥F 4. 


43. has] Q,. Was Q,Q3. hath 
The rest. 
pour'd| Malone. Powred Qe. 


Poured The rest. 

44. hundreds| hundereds Qs. hun- 
dred F3F 4. : 

46. your personal] personal Stee- 
vens. 

46, 47. but...Cerimon] As in Ma- 
lone. One line in QqgF3F4. 

48. tme shall never...| time shail 
never. Q,Q,Q3. never shall decay. Q4 
QsQ6F3F 4. time shall never— Ma- 
lone. deme shall never raze. Dyce. 
tinte shall ne'er decay. Staunton. time 
Shall never end. Anon. conj. 
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PERICLES: 


[ACT III. 


Enter two or three Servants with a chest. 


First Serv. 
Cer. What’s that ? 
First Serv. Sir, 


So; lift there. 


Even now did the sea toss up upon our shore 
This chest: ’tis of some wreck. 


Cer. Set’t down, let’s look upon’t. 
Sec. Gent. ’Tis like a coffin, sir. 
Cer. 


Whate’er it be, 


’Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight: 
If the sea’s stomach be o’ercharged with gold, 
’Tis a good constraint of fortune it belches upon us. 


Sec. Gent. 
Cer. 
sea cast it up? 
First Serv. 
it upon shore. 


’Tis so, my lord. 
How close ’tis caulk’d and bitumed ! 


Did the 


I never saw so huge a billow, sir, as toss’d 


Cer. Wrench it open: soft! it smells most sweetly in 


my sense. 
Sec. Gent. A delicate odour. 
Cer. As ever hit my nostril. 


So, up with it. 


O you most potent gods! what’s here? a corse ! 


First Gent. 
Cer. 


Enter...] Enter two or three with 
a chest. QqF3F4. Enter two Servants 
with a Chest. Malone. 

49, 51, 62. First Serv.] Dyce. Serv. 
or Ser. QqF3F 4. 

50. What’s| What zs Steevens. 

5I—53. Szr...wreck.| Divided as 
by Malone. Two lines, the first end- 
ing shore, in QqF3F4 Three, end- 
ing now...chest ;...wreck, in Steevens. 

52. wp] QqF3F4. om. Malone 
(1780) and Steevens. 

our shore] or shoure Qs. 

Rey vs MS) Mewar a9 
Malone, reading as one line. 

Bis Se hola Oo? | O- (0), 
Q3. Set zt...let us...upon it The rest. 
Set ’t...let’s...on it Steevens. 


Most strange ! 
Shrouded in cloth of state; balmed and entrea- 


Whate’er...straight:| Ar- 
The first line 


55, 50. 
ranged as by Malone. 
ends eavie in QqF3F4. 

58. °7Zis] Zt zs Malone, ending the 
line fortune, zit. 

it| that Zt Steevens. 
it belches\ belches it Anon. conj. 

60—65. See note (X). 

60. dtumed | Wilkins’ Novel. ézt- 
tum’d Malone. bottomed Q,Q,Q3.- 
bottomd Q4Q5Q¢. bottom’d F3F 4. 

64. Wrench] Come, wrench Stee- 
vens. 

open: soft! open soft; Q,Q. 
Q3. open; Q4QsQeF3F 4. open; Soft, 
sojt— Malone. 

yo—72.  Shrouded......characters.| 
Prose in Q,Q,Q3. Three lines, end- 


50 
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SCENE II.] Ee RNC fi BSS. 


sured with full bags of spices! A passport too! Apollo, 
perfect me in the characters ! 
[Reads from a scroll. 
‘Here I give to understand, 
If e’er this coffin drive a-land, 
I, King Pericles, have lost 
This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
Who finds her, give her burying ; 
She was the daughter of a king: 
Besides this treasure for a fee, 
The gods requite his charity!’ 
If thou livest, Pericles, thou hast a heart 
That even cracks for woe! This chanced to-night. 
Sec. Gent. Most likely, sir. 
Cer. Nay, certainly to-night; 
For look how fresh she looks! They were too rough 
That threw her in the sea. Make a fire within: 
Fetch hither all my boxes in my closet. [Exit a servant. 
Death may usurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o’erpress’d spirits. I heard of an Egyptian 
That had nine hours lien dead, 
ing entreasured...Apollo,...characters, except that the fourth line ends houres 


in Q4Q;5Q6F3F4. Three, ending ez- in Q4,Q0s5Q.¢F3F4, and the first line is 
treasurd...too!...characters in Stee- divided into two in F4. Nine lines, 


vens. Four, ending state!...spices!... ending 70-night ;...rough.. within;... 
me...characters, in Malone. closet... hours,...again...of an...dead, 
qt. full bags of spices] bags of spices _...recovered, in Malone (1780). 
full Steevens. 84. vough] rash Malone conj. 
too! Afpollo,| Malone. {fo 85. That] they Q,Q3. 
Apollo, QqF3F 4. a fire] fire Steevens. 
72. 72 the| 2” the Steevens. 86. my boxes] the boxes Steevens. 
[Reads...] He reads out of a [Exit...] Dyce. om. QqF3F 4. 
scrowl. Malone. om. QqF3F4. 89. oerpressad] oer-pressed Ma- 
74. arive] drives Q,Q,Q3. lone (1790), ending the line have 
a-land| aland Q,Q,Q3. @ heard. overpressed Steevens. 
Zand The rest. LT heard) I have heard Malone 
80. reguete] requit Q,. and Steevens. 
82. even] ever Q,Q,Q3. go. That had] had Steevens, read- 
83—91. WVay...recover’d.| Divided ing Of az...dead as one line. 
as by Dyce. Seven lines, ending Zooks lien] Q,Q,Q3. bene Q4Qs. 
...sea...closet,... yet... spirits: ...dead,...  beene Qe. been F3F 4. 


recovered, in Q,Q,Q3, and in the rest, 
WOE, UD BB 
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370 PERIGEE: [ACh aL. 


Who was by good appliance recovered. 


Re-enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins, and fire. 


Well said, well said; the fire and cloths. 
The rough and woful music that we have, 
Cause it to sound, beseech you. 


The viol once more: how thou stirr’st, thou block! 95 
The music there! I pray you, give her air. 
Gentlemen, 


This queen will live: nature awakes ; a warmth 
Breathes out of her: she hath not been entranced 
Above five hours: see how she ’gins to blow 100 
Into life’s flower again ! 
First Gent. The heavens, 
Through you, increase our wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 
Cer. She is alive ; behold, 
Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, begin to part 105 


Os  YMAED eco. appliance] QqF3F,4. ending /ve,...her ;...howers:...againe, 
By good appliance was Steevens. Who in QqF3F,4. The lines end awakes; 


was by good appliances Dyce. ...deen... gins...again! in Malone. S. 
recovered | Qq¥3F 4. vecover'd Walker would end the lines awakes ; 

Singer (reading with Steevens) and  ...deen...cins...again. 

Dyce. 98, 99. awakes...Breathes| Malone 
Re-enter...] Dyce. Enter... (Steevens). awakes a warmth breath 

Steevens. Enter one with Napkins Q.. awakes a warme breath The rest. 

and Fire. QqF3F4. 99. entranced| entrancd Og F4. 


"92—96. Well...air.] Divided asin  entranst F3. entranc’st Q,Q4Qs5. en- 
Q4Q5Q6F3F4 Four lines, ending tvawn,cst Q,. entraunc’st Q3 


rough and...you:...blocke?...ayre; im Tol—103. The...ever.| As in Ma- 
OOO = lone. Two lines, the first ending 
92. cloths] the cloths Malone. wonder, in QqF3F 4. 
93. rough] slow Collier conj. 101. heavens,| heavens, sir, Stee- 
94. beseech] Q,Q,Q3. L beseech  vens. 
The rest. 102. set] Malone. sets QqF3F 4. 
95. wi0l] violl Q,Q,03. wall Q4 I03—II0. She...... be.] Edd. (S. 
Q:Q6F3. wal F 4. Walker conj.). Six lines, ending eye- 
stirr’st|Q,. stirrest The rest. ids...lost,... gold, ...appeare,...weepe... 
96. there] their Q,Q3. bee, in QqF3F 4. Eight lines, ending 


97—101. Gentlemen...again!| Di-  behold,....jewels...lost,....gold;....water 
vided as in Steevens. Four lines,  .../zve,...creatwre,...be, in Malone, 


SCENE. II.] 


PETACE ES. 


Their fringes of bright gold: the diamonds 
Of a most praised water do appear 


To make the world twice rich. 


Live, 


And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 


Rare as you seem to be. 
That. 

Where am I? 
Sec. Gent. 
First Gent. 
Cer. 


Most rare. 


[She moves. 


O dear Diana, 
Where's my lord? 
Is not this strange ? 


What world is this ? 


Hush, my gentle neighbours ! 


Lend me your hands; to the next chamber bear her. 
Get linen: now this matter must be look’d to, 


For her relapse is mortal. 
And Aésculapius guide us ! 


ScENE III. TZarsus. 


Come, come; 


[Exeunt, carrying her away. 


A room in the Governor's house. 


Enter PERICLES, CLEON, DIONYZA, azd LYCHORIDA w7zth MARINA 
7m her arvuais. 


Or 


Most honour’d Cleon, I must needs be gone ; 


My twelve months are expired, and Tyrus stands 


107. do] Do Malone. 
F4. om. Steevens. 

108. Live] O live Malone (1780). 

Iog. weep] weepe. Q,Q,Q03 A 
comma in the rest. 

Ifo, 111. O...¢hzs?] Divided as by 
Malone. The first line ends Jord? in 
QqF3F4. 

114—118. Hush...us!| Divided as 
by Malone (1780). Four lines, ending 
hands, ...linnen:...relapse...us, in Qq 
F3F 4. 
now...relapse...us! in Malone (1790). 


doth QqF3 


Four lines, ending fazds.... 


114. xenghbours| Q,. neighbour 
The rest. 

117. her] Q,. he Q,Q3. the The 
rest. 


Come, come;| Come, come, 
come; Malone (1780). 
118. and Asculapius] and Escela- 


pius Q,. and Esculapius Q,Q3Q4Qs5 
Q,. and, Lsculapius, ¥3F 4. 


[xeuntee ] Rowe. They 
carry her away. Exeunt omnes. Qq 
F3F 4. 

ScENEIII.] Malone. Actus Tertius. 
F3F,. ACT WI. SCENE I. Rowe. 

Tarsus...] Tharsus. A Room 
in Cleon’s house. Malone. 

IDM Fooooee ] Dyce. Enter Pericles, 
Cleon, Dionyza, Lychorida, and Ma- 
rina. Malone. Enter Pericles, Athar- 
sus, with Cleon and Dionisa. Q,Q,Q3 
(Dioniza. Q,Q3). Enter Pericles at 
Tharsus... The rest. 

1—5. Most......you!| Arranged as 
by Malone. In Q,Q,Q3 Most...peace: 
is prose, and You...you! two lines, 
the first ending ¢hanxkfulnesse, Four 
lines, ending gove,...stands...heart... 
Jou, in Q4QsQo6F 3F 4. 

1. honour’d| honoud Qs. honoured 
QoF 3F 4. 

2. Tyrus] Q,Q,Q3. Zyre The rest. 
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PIERCE IES: 


In a litigious peace. 


Take from my heart all thankfulness! 


Make up the rest upon you! 
(EWA 
tally, 


[ACT IIL. 


You, and your lady, 


The gods 


Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt you mor- 


Yet glance full wanderingly on us. 


Dion. 


O your sweet queen! 


That the striét fates had pleased you had brought her hither, 
To have bless'd mine eyes with her! 


Per. 
The powers above us. 


We cannot but obey 


Could I rage and roar 


As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 


Must be as ’tis. 


My gentle babe Marina, whom, 


For she was born at sea, I have named so, here 
I charge your charity withal, leaving her 
The infant of your care; beseeching you 
To give her princely training, that she may be 


Manner’d as she is born. 


Cle. 


Fear not, my lord, but think 


Your grace, that fed my country with your corn, 
For which the people’s prayers still fall upon you, 


Must in your child be thought on. 


3. “tigious] Q,Q,Q3. Omitted in 


the rest. 

6, 7. Your...2s.] Divided as in Q, 
Q.,Q3. The first line ends you in the 
rest. 

6. shafts] Steevens. shakes QqF3 
Fy. 


though] Although S. Walker 
conj., ending the lines fortune, ...glance 
...gueen! 
hurt] Steevens. hantQ,. haunt 
Q,03040506. ate F3F4. hunt or 
Ait Steevens conj. (withdrawn). 
7. wanderingly] wand ringly Stee- 
vens. wondringly OqF3F4. 
=O, Orono her!| Divided as by 
Rowe. Two lines, the first ending 
pleasd, in QqF3. Four, ending 
Queen!...pleased...hither...her, in F 4. 
8. you had] youd Rowe. 
9. with her] om. Steevens. withal 


If negleétion 


Anon. conj. 

9—17. We...born.] Divided as by 
Steevens. Seven lines, ending zs ;... 
m,... Marina, ...50,...leaving her...gtve 
her...borne, in QqF3F 4. The lines end 
but... rage... yet...babe,...5€A, .. charity 
...care ;...training,...born in Malone. 

12. gentle] om. Steevens. 

13. 50, here] so here) Malone (1780). 

14. leaving] and leave Steevens. 

17—25. Fear...generation !| Divided 
as by Malone. Eight lines, ending 
Srace,...which,...child...vile,...reliev'd, 
.. that, ...it...generation, in QqF3F 4. 

17. lord] lady F 4. 

but think| but that Malone 

conj. om. Steevens. 


19. still] Q,. dayly Q,Q3. daily 
The rest. 

20. neglection] Q,Q,Q3. neglect 
The rest. 


SCENE II1.] 


TATENCIGTE 


Should therein make me vile, the common body, 
By you relieved, would force me to my duty: 
But if to that my nature need a spur, 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine, 


To the end of generation ! 
Per. 


I believe you; 


Your honour and your goodness teach me to’t, 


Without your vows. 


Till she be married, madam, 


By bright Diana, whom we honour, all 
Unscissar’d shall this hair of mine remain, 


Though I show ill in’t. 


So I take my leave. 


Good madam, make me blessed in your care 


In bringing up my child. 
Dion. 


I have one myself, 


Who shall not be more dear to my respeét 


Than yours, my lord. 
Per. 


Madam, my thanks and prayers. 


Cle. We'll bring your grace e’en to the edge o’ the shore, 
Then give you up to the mask’d Neptune and 


The gentlest winds of heaven. 
I will embrace 
Come, dearest madam. 


Per. 


Your offer. 


22. By] by Qq. that’s by F3¥F 4. 

25—29. J believe...... remain, | Di- 
vided as by Malone. Four lines, end- 
ing goodnes,...maried,... honour, ...re- 
mayne, in QqF3F 4. 

26. teach] witch Steevens conj. 
(withdrawn). 

to’t] toot Q,Q,Q3. toot The 
rest. fo zt Malone. credit Steevens. 
zt Mason conj. 

27. married,| maried. Q,Q3. 

28. honour, all\ honour all, Ma- 
lone. 

29. Unscissar’d...hair] Steevens. 
unsistera...heyre Q,Q,03Q4. 
terd shall his heyres Qs. unsisterd... 
heire Qg. unsisterd...heir F3F 4. 

of mine] or mine Q3. 

30. il] Singer, ed. 2 (Malone 

conj.). 72/7 QqF3F4. vzle Seymour 


UMS1S- 


O, no tears, 


conj. See note (XI). 

32. TL have] /’ve Rowe. 

32—34. TL have...lord.| Divided as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. Two 
lines, the first ending dear, in Rowe. 

35—37. Well...heaven.| Divided 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F 4. 

35. grace] graces Qs. 


een) ene Q,Q,Q3. The rest 
omit. 
0 the| ath Q,Q,Q3. of the 
The rest. 
36. mask’'d] Q,Q,Q3. masked 


The rest. moist S. Walker conj. 
37—41. JL will...lord.| Divided as 
by Malone (1780). Prose in QqF3F4. 
Four lines, ending madam....tears:... 
grace...lord, in Malone (1790). 
38. dearest] dear st Steevens. 
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PETROL. [ACT III. 
Lychorida, no tears: 
Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 40 
You may depend hereafter. Come, my lord. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. Ephesus. A room in Cerimon’s house. 


Enter CERIMON and THAISA. 


Cer. Madam, this letter, and some certain jewels, 
Lay with you in your coffer: which are 
At your command. Know you the character ? 
Thai. It is my lord’s. 
That I was shipp’d at sea, I well remember, 5 
Even on my eaning time ; but whether there 
Delivered, by the holy gods, 
I cannot rightly say. But since King Pericles, 
My wedded lord, I ne’er shall see again, 
A vestal livery will I take me to, 10 
And never more have joy. 
Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as ye speak, 
Diana’s temple is not distant far, 
Where you may abide till your date expire. 
Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine IK 
Shall there attend you. 


39. Lychorida] Licherida Q,. Li- Seven lines, ending sea,...time ;...10, 
chorida Q,Q3. .. SAY ;...lord,... livery...joy, in Ma- 
41. [Exeunt.] Rowe. om. QqF3 lone. 


By. 4. is my] is, my F3. 
SCENE Iv.] Malone. 4,5. Jlord’s. That] lord’s; that 

Ephesus. A room...] Malone. Fy. lords, that QqF3. 
Thaisa.] Tharsa. Q,Q,Q3. 6. caning] F3Fy. learning Qq. 


2, 3. Lay...character?| Divided as yearning Malone (Steevens). yielding 
by Malone, who reads ave now for Mason conj. yeaning Grant White 


are. Two lines, the first ending com- (Mason conj.). ailing Jackson conj. 

mand: in QqF3. Three, ending J/adbouring Anon. conj. 

coffer, ...command:...character? in F 4. 7. Delivered delivered QqF3F 4. 
2. arelare now Malone. are here delivered or no Malone and Steevens. 

Anon. conj. L was deliver’d Dyce conj. 


4—I1. Jt......joy.] Divided as by 10. vwestal] F4. vestall F3. vastall 
Steevens. Prose in QqF3F4. Seven QQq. 
lines, ending Sea, ...time ;...gods,...Pe- 12. ye] you Malone. 
ricles,...again, ...t0,...joy, in Rowe. 14. abide till] "bide until Malone, 


SCENE IV.] 


That. 


ETM CLES. 


My recompense is thanks, that’s all; 


Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. [A-veunt. 


NETL JOG 


Enter GOWER. 


Gow. 


Imagine Pericles arrived at Tyre, 


Welcomed and settled to his own desire. 
His woeful queen we leave at Ephesus, 
Unto Diana there as a votaress. 

Now to Marina bend your mind, 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find 
At Tarsus, and by Cleon train’d 

In music, letters; who hath gain’d 

Of education all the grace, 

Which makes her both the heart and place 


Of general wonder. 


But, alack, 


That monster envy, oft the wrack 

Of earned praise, Marina’s life 

Seeks to take off by treason’s knife. 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 

One daughter, and a wench full grown, 
Even ripe for marriage rite; this maid 


17. that’s] thats Q,Qs. and that 
zs Anon conj. 
18. tft] gift’s Anon. conj. 
[Exeunt.] Rowe. Exit. QqF3 
F4. 
Act Iv.] Malone. 
I. arrived] om. Steevens. 
2. and settled| om. Steevens. 
3. we leave at Ephesus] leave at 
Ephess Steevens. 
4. Unto Diana there as\ To Dian 
there Steevens. 
there as] Edd. ther’s Q,Q,Q3 
Qs. there's The rest. there Malone. 
8. music, letters|Malone. muuszecks 
letters Q,Q,Q3F 3F 4. musickes letters 


Q4Q5Q6- 


10. her...heart| Malone (Steevens). 
hie...art Q,Q,Q3Q4Q6. Aigh...art Qs 


F3F4. er...ac¢ Collier conj. 

14. Seeks] Rowe. Seeke Qq. Seek 
Faby. 

15, 16. hath our Cleon...a wench 


full srown| Malone (Steevens). 
Cleon hath...a full growne wench Qq 
F3F4. 

MG, W5fe  Wideocesce Even even...And 
Lettsom conj. 

17. ~xvipel right Q,. 

marriage vite] Singer, ed. 2 

(Collier). 
marriage sight Qq¥3F4. 
fight Malone (Steevens). 
night Steevens con]. 


our 


marriage rites Percy con]. 
marriage 
marriage 
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PERICLES: 


[AGa iv. 


Hight Philoten: and it is said 

For certain in our story, she 

Would ever with Marina be: 

Be’t when she weaved the sleided silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk; 
Or when she would with sharp needle wound 
The cambric, which she made more sound 
By hurting it; or when to the lute 

She sung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That still records with moan; or when 
She would with rich and constant pen 
Vail to her mistress Dian; still 

This Philoten contends in skill 


With absolute Marina: so 


With the dove of Paphos might the crow 


Vie feathers white. 


Marina gets 


All praises, which are paid as debts, 


And not as given. 


This so darks 


In Philoten all graceful marks, 

That Cleon’s wife, with envy rare, 

A present murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might stand peerless by this slaughter. 
The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 
Lychorida, our nurse, is dead: 


And cursed Dionyza hath 


The pregnant instrument of wrath 
Prest for this blow. The unborn event 


21. Bed] F3F4. Beet Qq. 
she] Malone. they QqF3F4. 
slerded | Malone (1790). sleded 
sledded F 4. 
needle] neeld Malone. 

24. cambric] Chambricke Q3. 

26. night-bird] Malone. night bed 
QqF 3F4. 

27. with moan) with mone OF0% 
within one The rest. 

29. Vail] Wail Singer, ed. 2 
(Malone conj.). add Steevens conj. 


QqF3. 
23. 


Dian; still] Malone. Dian 
still, Qq. Dion still, F3F 4. 

32. With the dove...the crow] Stee- 
vens (Mason conj.). Zhe Doue...with 
the crow QqF 3F 4. 

34. as debts] by debts Qs. 

38. murderer] murder S. Walker 
conj. 

43. cursed] cutsed Q,. 

45. blow. The] Malone. Glow, the 
CaF3F 4. 
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SCENE I.] 


PEACE TES: 


I do commend to your content: 


Only I carry winged time 


Post on the lame feet of my rhyme; 
Which never could I so convey, 
Unless your thoughts went on my way. 


Dionyza does appear, 


With Leonine, a murderer. 


ScENE I. Tarsus. 


PBs 


An open place near the sea-shore. 


Enter DIONYZA with LEONINE. 


Dion. 


Thy oath remember; thou hast sworn to do't: 


’Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 
Thou canst not do a thing i’ the world so soon, 


To yield thee so much profit. 


Let not conscience, 


Which is but cold, inflaming love i’ thy bosom, 
Inflame too nicely; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 


A soldier to thy purpose. 


46. 
47+ 
F3F 4. 

48. on] one Q,. 

51. does] Q,. doth The rest. 

SCENE I.] Malone. 

Tarsus...sea-shore.] Tharsus... 
Malone. 

with Leonine.] Q,Q,Q3. and Leo- 
nine. The rest. 

1—8. TZhy...purpose.| Divided as 
by Rowe and Malone. Prose in Qq 
F3F4. 

1. do’t] dort Q,Q,Q3. doit The 
rest. 

3. 7 the|v the Steevens. 

5. but] best Jackson conj. 

inflaming love 7 thy bosom,] 
Knight. 7 flaming, thy loue bosome, 
Q,. in flaming thy loue bosome, Q,Q3 
Q4Q5sQ6. tnjflaming thy love bosome, 


content| consent Steevens con). 
carry] Steevens. carried Qq 


F3F4. znflame love in thy bosom, Ma- 
lone. zuzflame thy loving bosom, Stee- 
vens conj. 72 flaming thy live bosom 
inflaming love, thy 
im flaming love, thy 
bosom Anon. conj. (1814). z2fusing 
love in thy bosom Collier conj. enfeeble ; 
nor love thy bosom Bailey conj. 

6. Inflame too nicely] om. Malone 
conj., reading /Vor...purpose as two 
lines, the first ending of nform too 
nicely Collier (ed. 2). 

6,7. pity, which Even women] that 
pity women Steevens conj., reading 
the rest as Malone conj. 

7, 8. Even...purpose.| Divided as 
by Malone. Rowe ends line 7 at thee. 

8—12. A soldier...... resolved ?| S. 
Walker would end the lines yet...then 
...weeping...resolv a? 


Jackson con). 
bosom Singer. 
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PERICEIZS: [ACT Iv. 


Leon. 1 will do’t; but yet she is a goodly creature. 

Dion. The fitter then the gods should have her. Here 10 
she comes weeping for her only mistress’ death. Thou art 
resolved? 


Leon. 1am resolved. 
Enter MARINA, with a basket of flowers. 
Mar. No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To strew thy green with flowers: the yellows, blues, 15 


The purple violets, and marigolds, 
Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, 


While summer-days do last. 


Ay me! poor maid, 


Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 
This world to me is like a lasting storm, 


Whirring me from my friends. 


Dion. How now, Marina! why do you keep alone? 
How chance my daughter is not with you? 
Do not consume your bloed with sorrowing: 


9. JL will} 7’ Malone. 

1o—12. The...vesolved?] As prose 
by Edd, (Globe ed.). Three lines, the 
first two ending her...death, in QqF3 
F4. Malone (1780) ends lines ro, 11 
her...mistress. Malone (1790) ends 
them feve...death. 

Io. gods] gods above Malone. 

Io, 11. LHere...for| Here comes she 
weeping for Percy conj. Here she 
comes, weeping Mason conj. Weeping 
she comes for Steevens conj. 

11. only mistress’ death.] onely 
Mistresse death, Qq. onely Mistresse 
death: F3. only Mistress Death: F 4. 
only mistress. Death— Malone (1780). 
old mistress death. Malone (1790). old 
nurse's death Steevens (Percy conj.). 

12. resolved?) resolude. Q,. 

14—21. JVo,.. friends.| Divided as 
by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

14. V0,] Wo, xo Malone, 1780 
(Steevens). Vow, Malone conj. (with- 
drawn). 

vob] disrobe Malone conj. (with- 


drawn). go rob Anon. conj. 
Tellus| gay Tellus Rowe. 

15. green] greene Qq. Grave F3F 4. 

17. carpet] chaplet Malone, 1780 
(Steevens). 

18. do] Qs. doth The rest. 

Ay] Aye QqF3F 4. Ah Malone. 

20. ke] QyQsQ6F3F 4. om. Q,Q, 
Q3. as Edd. conj. 

lasting] blasting Malone conj. 

21. Whirring] whirring Q,Q,Q 3 
hurrying The rest. 

22—30. How...her.| Divided as in 
QqF3F4. Malone (1780) ends the lines 
alone?... not... have... chang’d... come, 
...5e@...there,... Come,...her. In Malone 
(1790) the fifth and sixth lines end 
CUCEH eee mar it. Steevens ends the 
sixth line mar it, the rest as Malone 
(1780). 

22. do you] doe you Q,Q,Q3. deve 
The rest. 

keep] Qy. weepe Q,Q3Q425Qe. 
weep F3F 4. 
23. chance] chances it Anon. conj. 


SCENE I.] PER RANG AES.. 


You have a nurse of me. 
Changed with this unprofitable woe! 

Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar it. 
Walk with Leonine; the air is quick there, 
And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. 


Come, Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 
No, I pray you; I'll not bereave you of your 


Mar. 
servant. 
Dion. Come, come; 
I love the king your father and yourself 
With more than foreign heart. We every day 
Expect him here: when he shall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports thus blasted, 
He will repent the breadth of his great voyage; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have taken 


Lord, how your favour’s 


No care to your best courses. 


Go, I pray you, 


Walk, and be cheerful once again; reserve 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old. Care not for me; 


I can go home alone. 
Mar. 


25. Vou have...me.| Q4yQsQe6F3F 4. 
Have you...me? Q,Q,Q3. Mave you 
not...me? Malone conj. Have you... 
me. Anon. conj. 

how] om. Rowe (ed. 2). 
favours) Q4yQsQeF3F 4. fa- 
vours Q,Q,03. 

26. Changed| Changd Q,Q,Q3. 
Chang’d, Q4¥3F,4. Chang’d Qs. 
Chang,d Q¢- 

27. Come,| Come, come, Malone 
(1780). 

flowers] wreath of flowers 
Malone (1780). 

27, 28. lowers,... Walk] wreath of 
flowers. Ere.,..it, Walk forth Singer 
(ed. 1). 

27. mar it] mar them Knight. 

28. Walk] Walk on the shore Ma- 
lone conj., reading Wa/k...air as one 
line. Walk forth Steevens. 


Well, I will go; 
But yet I have no desire to it. 


air ts] aiv’s Malone (1780). 
guick| guicker Anon. con). 

29. And it pierces and sharpens] 
Piercing, and sharpens well Steevens, 
ending the line come. 

31, 32. Vo...servant.| One line in 
QqF3F4. Two lines, the first ending 
pray you; in Rowe. 

32—43. Come,...old.| Divided as 
by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

34. TL love] Le love Qs. 

36. shall] stall Q,. 

40. 0] of Mason conj. 

41. reserve] preserve S. Walker conj. 

43, 44. Care...alone.] As in Rowe. 
Prose in Q,Q,Q3. As a separate line 
in Q4QsQ6F 3F 4. 

44, 45. Well...it.| Divided as by 
Rowe. One line in QqF3F4. 

48. to 2] to¢S. Walker conj., end- 
ing the line Come, come. 
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TT CL ES: 


Dion. 


[ACT Iv. 


Come, come, I know ’tis good for you. 


Walk half an hour, Leonine, at the least: 


Remember what I have said. 


Leon. 


Dion. 


I warrant you, madam. 
I'll leave you, my sweet lady, for a while: 


Pray, walk softly, do not heat your blood: 
What! I must have a care of you. 


Mar. 


My thanks, sweet madam. 
[Exit Dionyza. 


Is this wind westerly that blows? 


Leon. 
Mar. 
Leon. 
Mar. 


South-west. 


When I was born, the wind was north. 


Was’t so? 


My father, as nurse said, did never fear, 


But cried ‘Good seamen!’ to the sailors, galling 
His kingly hands, haling ropes; 
And, clasping to the mast, endured a sea 


That almost burst the deck. 
Leon. When was this? 
Mar. 


When I was born: 


Never was waves nor wind more violent ; 
And from the ladder-tackle washes off 


A canvas-climber. 


‘Ha!’ says one, ‘wilt out?’ 


And with a dropping industry they skip 
From stem to stern: the boatswain whistles, and 


49—51. JU...you.] Divided as by 
Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 
50. Pray,| Pray you, Malone. 
heat | hear Rowe (ed. 2). 
51, 52. Aly...b/ows?] Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 
51. My thanks] Thanks Steevens. 
[Exit Dionyza.] Malone. Exit. 
Rowe, after you. om. QqF3F 4. 
52. this] Q,. the The rest. 
53. Wast)¥3F, Wast Qq. 
54—58. My...deck.] Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqF3F,. 
54. as nurse said| Malone. as 
nutse ses Q,. as nurse sesQ.,. as nur- 
Seses Q3. as nurse saith The rest. 


56. haling ropes] Q,Q,Q3. hailing 


vopes The rest. with hauling of the 
ropes Malone. 


58—67. See note (x1). 

60—64. When...skip] Divided as 
by Rowe. 

60—66. When...confusion.] Prose 
in QqF3F4. 


63. says] sesQ,Q,Q3. saith The rest. 
_ wilt out?) wolt out? Q,Q,Q3- 

64. dropping] dripping Collier 
(ed. 2). 

65, 66. From...confusion] Divided 
as by Malone. Three lines,. ending 
Stern :...calls...confusion, in Rowe. 

65. stem to stern] Malone. sterne 
to sterne Qq. stern to stern F 3F 4. 

whistles, and whistles, Steevens, 


iSal 
oO 


SCENE I.] 


PERCE ES, 


The master calls and trebles their confusion. 


Leon. 
Mar. 
Leon. 


What mean you? 


Come, say your prayers. 


If you require a little space for prayer, 


I grant it: pray; but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 


To do my work with haste. 
Mar. 
Leon. 
Mar. 


Why will you kill me? 
To satisfy my lady. 
Why would she have me kill’d? 


Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 
I never did her hurt in all my life: 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature: believe me, la, 
I never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt a fly: 

I trod upon a worm against my will, 


But I wept for it. 


How have I offended, 


Wherein my death might yield her any profit, 
Or my life imply her any danger? 


Leon. My commission 


Is not to reason of the deed, but do’t. 
Mar. You will not do’t for all the world, I hope. 
You are well favour’d, and your looks foreshow 


You have a gentle heart. 


67. prayers] prayers speedily Stee- 
vens. 

69—72. Jf ..haste.] Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqF2F,4. Four 
lines, ending frayer,...tedious ;...car, 
.. haste in Rowe. 

70, 71. JL grant...For| One line, 
S. Walker conj. 

wt. Why will] Q.. 
The rest. 

74—83. Why...danger ?| Divided as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. Nine 
lines, ending caz...hurt her...word,... 
creature; ....MOuse,....Worm once....of- 
fended, ...profit,...danger? in Rowe. 

74, 75. ill’d? Now] Malone. ild 
now? Qq. kill’d now? F3¥ 4. 

78. Ja] Malone. aw Q,Q,Q3. 


Why, will 


I saw you lately, 


now The rest. 

80. L trod] Aye trod Nicholson conj. 

worm] worme Q,Q,Q3.- 

once F 4. worme once The rest. 

82, 83. her any profit...her any 
danger] her profit...her danger Stee- 
vens, ending line 82 07. her profit... 
her any danger Grant White, ar- 
ranging as Steevens. 

Oy, iy | VE Mococa do’t.| As in Rowe. 
Prose in QqF 3F4. 

85. do’t.] do zt. Rowe. 

86—92. You...... weaker. | Divided 
as by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

87. favourd] Rowe. favoured Qq 
F3F4. 

88. a gentle] Q,Q,Q3. @ very gen- 
tle The rest. 
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So 


85 


DBI IIIS S\. 


When you caught hurt in parting two that fought: 
Good sooth, it show’d well in you: do so now: 
Your lady seeks my life; come you between, 

And save poor me, the weaker. 


Leon. 
And will dispatch. 


I am sworn, 
| He seizes her. 


Enter Pirates. 


First Pirate. 

Sec. Pirate. 

Third Pirate. 
have her aboard suddenly. 


Hold, villain ! 
A prize! a prize! 
Half-part, mates, half-part. 


[Leonine runs away. 


Come let’s 


[Exeunt Pirates with Marina. 


Re-entey LEONINE. 


Leon. These roguing thieves serve the great pirate 


Valdes ; 


And they have seized Marina. 
There’s no hope she will return. 
But I’ll see further: 


And thrown into the sea. 


Let her go: 
I’ll swear she’s dead, 


Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her, 


Not carry her aboard. 


89. caught] chaught Qs. 

go. show'd] shewed F3F 4. 

gt. life; come you] life Come, you 
OF 

92, 93. JL...dispatch.| Divided as 
by Malone. One line in QqF3F. 

93. [He seizes her.] Edd. (Globe 
ed.). om. QqF3F,4. 

Enter Pirates.] Enter Pirates, 

whilst she is struggling. Malone (1780). 

94. [Leonine runs away.] Malone. 
om. QqF3F4. 

Oem xeunteeeere Marina.] Malone, 


If she remain, 
Whom they have ravish’d must by me be slain. 


[Bea 


Exit. Q,0,0304Q¢. om. Qs. Exeunt. 
FF 4. 

Re-enter Leonine.] Enter Leo- 
nine. QqF3F4. SCENE I. The same. 
Re-enter Leonine. Malone (1780). 

98—103. These...remain,] As in 
Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

98. roguing] roving Steevens (Ma- 
son conj.). 

100. she will] shell Malone. 

102. but please] not please Qs. 

104. dy me] om. Qs. 

[Exit.] Qq. om. F3F4. 


[ACT IV. 


go 
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SCENE II. ] Le TERA CIELS S, 


SCENE II. ytilene. A room in a brothel. 


Enter PANDAR, Bawd, axzd BOULT. 


Pand. Boult! 

(BOUL SK & 

Pand. Search the market narrowly; Mytilene is full of 
gallants. We lost too much money this mart by being too 
wenchless. 

Bawd. We were never so much out of creatures. We 
have but poor three, and they can do no more than they can 
do; and they with continual aétion are even as good as rotten. 

Pand. Therefore let’s have fresh ones, whate’er we pay 
for them. If there be not a conscience to be used in every 
trade, we shall never prosper. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true: ’tis not our bringing up of poor 
bastards,—as, I think, I have brought up some eleven— 

Boult. Ay, to eleven; and brought them down again. 
But shall I search the market? 

Bawd. What else, man? The stuff we have, a strong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden. 

Pand. Thou sayest true; they’re too unwholesome, 0’ 


conscience. The poor Transylvanian is dead, that lay with 
the little baggage. 


SCENE II.] Dyce. SCENE TI. Ma- bastards, The rest. bastards that will 


lone. do ; Malone conj. 
Mytilene...] Mitylene... Malone. have] om. F 4. 

Enter...Boult.] F3F4. Enter the eleven—] Malone. eleven. Qq 
three Bawdes. Qq. F3F 4. 

1. Loult!] Boult. QqF3F4. 14. Ay, to eleven| Malone. J fo 
Boult,— Dyce. eleven Qq. TL too eleven F3F4. Ay, to 

2. Sir?] Edd. Szv. QqF3F4. a leaven Grant White. 

4. too much] too much much Q,. 17. pitifully] pittifull Qs. 
much Anon. conj. 18. theyre too| Malone. ther’s two 

8. and they with] and withMa- Q,Q,03Qs. there's two The rest. 
ilove 0] Malone. 2 Q,Q,Q3. im 


13. bastards,—] bastarsts, Q3. The rest. 
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PEST GIRES.. [ACT IV. 


Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him; she made him roast- 
meat for worms. But I’ll go search the market. (ae 

Pand. Three or four thousand chequins were as pretty 
a proportion to live quietly, and so give over. 

Bawd. Why to give over, I pray you? is it a shame to 
get when we are old? 

Pand. O, our credit comes not in like the commodity, 
nor the commodity wages not with the danger: therefore, if 
in our youths we could pick up some pretty estate, ‘twere 
not amiss to keep our door hatched. Besides, the sore 
terms we stand upon with the gods will be strong with us 
for giving o’er. 

Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well as we. 

Pand. As well as we! ay, and better too; we offend 
worse. Neither is our profession any trade; it’s no calling. 
But here comes Boult. 


Re-enter BOULT, with the Pirates and MARINA. 


Boult. [To Marina) Come your ways. My masters, 
you say she’s a virgin? 

First Pirate. O, sir, we doubt it not. 

Boult. Master, I have gone through for this piece, you 
see: if you like her, so; if not, I have lost my earnest. 

Bawd. Boult, has she any qualities? 

Boult. She has a good face, speaks well, and has excel- 
lent good clothes: there’s no farther necessity of qualities 


can make her be refused. 
21. pooped] popf'd Grant White. Marina.] Mirana. F3. 
22. [Exit.] om. Qs. 37. [To Marina] Malone. 
23. or four] are foure Qe. ways. My] Malone. wayes my 


chequins] Malone. checkins Qq. wayes, my F3. ways, my F 4° 
Q,. chickins Q,Q3. chickeens Q4Qs 38. wrgin?] virgin. Q,Q,Q3. 


Q6F3. chickens F 4. 39. First Pirate.] Malone. Sayler. 
32. oer| over Malone. Q,Q,Q3. Sayl. The rest. Pirat. Rowe. 
33. sorts] trades Malone conj. 40, 41. Master, ...earnest.] Prose in 
36. Re-enter...] Dyce. Enter... F,4. Two lines in the rest. 

QqF3F4, substantially. Enter the Pi- 40. through| thorough Malone. 

rates, and Boult dragging in Marina. Mig SO df \| 9047 Oa. 

Malone. 43. and has| and hath F 4. 


the] om. F3F4. 44. farther] further Q¢. 
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SCENE II] PERICLES. 


Bawd. What’s her price, Boult ? 
Boult. 1 cannot be bated one doit of a thousand pieces. 
Pand. Well, follow me, my masters, you shall have your 
money presently. Wife, take her in; instruét her what she 
has to do, that she may not be raw in her entertainment. 
[Exeunt Pandar and Pirates. 
Bawd. Boult, take you the marks of her, the colour of 
her hair, complexion, height, her age, with warrant of her 
virginity; and cry ‘He that will give most shall have her 
first.’ Such a maidenhead were no cheap thing, if men 
were as they have been. Get this done as I command you. 


Boult. Performance shall follow. 


ae 


Mar. Alack that Leonine was so slack, so slow! 
He should have struck, not spoke; or that these pirates, 
Not enough barbarous, had not o’erboard thrown me 


For to seek my mother ! 


Bawd. Why lament you, pretty one? 


Mar. That I am pretty. 


Bawd. Come, the gods have done their part in you. 


Mar. J accuse them not. 


Bawd. You are light into my hands, where you are like 


to live. 


Mar. The more my fault, 


47- Boult. 7] First Pirate. 7 Ma- 
lone conj. Boult. /¢ Dyce conj. 
50. [Exeunt...] Malone. om. Qq 
F3F 4. 
52. her age] Q,Q,Q3. age The rest. 
56. [Exit] Q,Q,Q3;Q4Q6- After 
line 57 in Qs. Omitted in F3F4. 
57—60. Alack...mother !| Arranged 
as by Malone (1790). Prose in Q,Q, 
Q3. Four lines, ending slow:...soke,... 
barbarous,...mother, im the rest. The 
lines end slow/!...pivates,...over-board 
...mother ! in Malone (1780). 
58. struck] F3F4. strooke Q,Q, 
Q3. strucke Q4Q5Q¢- 
59. ot] Now Jackson conj. 
had not| Had Rowe (ed. 2). 
had but Malone (1780). 
had...thrown] did...throw Ma- 


VOL. IX. 


lone conj. 
oerboard | over-board Malone. 
(1780). 

60. For to] to Malone (1780). forth, 
zo Jackson conj., arranging as Malone 
(1780). 

61. lament] Q,Q,Q3. 
weep The rest. 

65, 66. You...dive] Prose in Q,Q, 
Q3. Two lines in the rest. 

65. light] “it Malone. 

67, 68. The...die.| Divided as by 
Malone (1790). Prose in Q,Q,Q3. 
Two lines, the first ending Aazds, in 
the rest. Malone (1780) ends the first 
line 7, 

67. more] Qq. more’s F3F 4. 

more my fault, | worse ny fate, 
Collier conj. 


weepe or 
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PERICLES: [ACT IV. 


To ’scape his hands where I was like to die. 

Bawd, Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. 

Mar. No. 

Bawd. Yes, indeed shall you, and taste gentlemen of all 
fashions: you shall fare well; you shall have the difference 
of all complexions. What! do you stop your ears? 

Mar. Are you a woman ? 

Bawd. What would you have me be, an I be not a 
woman ? 

Mar. An honest woman, or not a woman. 

Bawd. Marry, whip thee, gosling: I think I shall have 
something to do with you. Come, you’re a young foolish 
sapling, and must be bowed as I would have you. 

Mar. The gods defend me! 

Bawd. If it please the gods to defend you by men, then 
men must comfort you, men must feed you, men must stir 
you up. Boult’s returned. 


Re-enter BOULT. 


Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the market ? 

Boult. 1 have cried her almost to the number of her 
hairs; I have drawn her picture with my voice. 

Bawd. And I prithee tell me, how dost thou find the 
inclination of the people, especially of the younger sort ? 

Boult. Faith, they listened to me as they would have 
hearkened to their father’s testament. There was a Spa- 
niard’s mouth so watered, that he went to bed to her very 
description. 

Bawd. We shall have him here to-morrow with his best 
ruff on. 


68. Zike] om. Q,Q,Q3. 83. must stir] Q4QsQoF3F4. stir 

73: do you] doe Vou Q;Q,Q3- de’ Q,2,03- 
ye The rest. a’ ye Rowe (ed. 2). 84. Re-enter Boult.] Collier. En- 

75. an] Malone. and Q,Q,Q3. 7 ter Boult. Q4Q;Q¢F3F4. Omitted in 
The rest. Q,Q,03. 

78. thee,| F3F 4. thee Q4QsQ¢. the 88. And I prithee| And I prethee 
Q,0,93. Q,Q0,03. And prethee Q4Q¢6. L prethy 

have] om. Q4Q¢. Q;. And prithee F3F 4. 

79. youre) your Q,0,Q3. ware 92. so watered, that] watred, and 

QuQsF3F4. yeare Qe. Q,Q.Q3. 


80. you.] O,0,Q3. ye. The rest. 
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SCENE II.] PEERNELIES. 


Boult. To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you know 
the French knight that cowers i’ the hams? 

Bawd. Who, Monsieur Veroles ? 

Loult. Ay, he: he offered to cut a caper at the procla- 
mation; but he made a groan at it, and swore he would 
see her to-morrow. 

Bawd. Well, well; as for him, he brought his disease 
hither: here he does but repair it. I know he will come in 
our shadow, to scatter his crowns in the sun. 

Boult. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, we 
should lodge them with this sign. 

Lawd, Pray you, come hither awhile. You have fortunes 
coming upon you. Mark me: you must seem to do that 
fearfully which you commit willingly, despise profit where 
you have most gain. To weep that you live as ye do 
makes pity in your lovers: seldom but that pity begets you 
a good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit. 

Mar. I understand you not. 

Boult. O, take her home, mistress, take her home: these 
blushes of hers must be quenched with some present prac- 
tice. 

Bawd. Thou sayest true, i’faith, so they must; for 
your bride goes to that with shame which is her way to go 
with warrant. 

Boult. Faith, some do, and some do not. But, mistress, 
if I have bargained for the joint,— 

Bawd. Thou mayst cut a morsel off the spit. 

Boult. I may so. 


97. cowers i’ the| cowres etheQ,Q, 109. despise] to despise Malone. 
Q3. cowres Pth Q4Q6F 3. cowtes! ’th 110. as ye] Q,Q3. asyeeQ,. as 
Qs. coures i’ th’ F 4. you The rest. 

98. Veroles| Malone. Verollu Qs. t11. Jovers: seldom] Malone. lovers 
Verollus The rest. seldome, Q,Q,Q3Q6F 3. lovers sildome, 


99. Ay, he: he] Edd. (Globe ed.). Q4Qs. overs seldom, F 4. 
Z, he, he Q,Q,Q3 LZ he QuQsQeF3 112. mere] more Collier conj. 


18 117. Bawd.]F4. Baud. F3. Mari. 
103, 104. i our shadow] on our Qq. 
shadow Mason conj. 121. jotnt,—] Malone. A comma 


104. in the sun] of the sun S. in Q4Qs; a full stop in the rest. 


Walker conj. 
CEz 
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PERIGEE: [ACT IV. 


Bawd. Who should deny it? Come, young one, I like 
the manner of your garments well. 

Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be changed yet. 

Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town: report what 
a sojourner we have; you'll lose nothing by custom. When 
nature framed this piece, she meant thee a good turn; there- 
fore say what a paragon she is, and thou hast the harvest 
out of thine own report. 

Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so 
awake the beds of eels as my giving out her beauty stir up 
the lewdly-inclined. I'll bring home some to-night. 

Bawd. Come your ways; follow me. 

Mar. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep, 
Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 

Diana, aid my purpose ! 

Bawd. What have we to do with Diana? Pray you, 

will you go with us? [Exeunt. 


ScENE II]. TZarsus. A room in the Governor's house. 


Enter CLEON and DIONYZA. 


Dion. Why, are you foolish? Can it be undone ? 
Cle. O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne’er look’d upon! 
Dion. I think 
You'll turn a child again. 
Cle. Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, 
I'ld give it to undo the deed. O lady, 
Much less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 


124. Who...it?] As in Malone. _ stantially. 


A separate line in QqF 3F 4. 1. Why,| Malone. Why QqF3F 4. 
128. ose] loose Q,Q,Q3- are] ere Q,Q,Q3.- 
133. stv] Malone. stirs QqF3F 4. Brae ome Gneead again.| Divided as by 
139. Diana?] Diana, Q,Q,Q3.- Steevens. One line in QqF3F4. 
140. <7ll you go] O,Q,Q3. go The 4. child] chidle Q,Q,Q3. 
rest. 5—46. Were...done?] Arranged as 
us?|Q,. ws. The rest. by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 
SCENE 111.] Dyce. SCENE Iv. Be LWA oancce world, | Verse first in 
Malone. Rowe. 


Tarsus...house.] Malone sub- 7. princess] princes Q,Q,Q3. 


125 


135 


140 
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SCENE III.] 


VAI EIS I VEIT S 


To equal any single crown o’ the earth 


I’ the justice of compare! 


O villain Leonine! 
Whom thou hast poison’d too: 


If thou hadst drunk to him, ’t had been a kindness 
Becoming well thy fact: what canst thou say 
When noble Pericles shall demand his child ? 


Dion. 


That she is dead. Nurses are not the fates, 


To foster it, nor ever to preserve. 


She died at night; I'll say so. 


Who can cross it? 


Unless you play the pious innocent, 
And for an honest attribute cry out 


‘She died by foul play.’ 
Cle. 


O, go to. 


Well, well, 


Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 


Do like this worst. 
Dion. 


Be one of those that think 


The petty wrens of Tarsus will fly hence 


And open this to Pericles. 


I do shame 


To think of what a noble strain you are 


And of how coward a spirit. 


Cle. 


To such proceeding 


Who ever but his approbation added, 
Though not his prime consent, he did not flow 


From honourable sources. 
Dion. 


8. o the] ath Q,Q,Q03. of the The 
rest. 

8, 9. earth I the) earth-ith Q,Qz. 
Q3. earth, in the The rest. 

10. poison’d] poisned Q,Q.Q3 
poisoned The rest. 

11. °¢ had] Dyce. tad Q,Q,Q3. 
it had The rest. 

12. fact] Singer, ed. 2 (Dyce). 
face QqF3F4. feat Steevens (Mason 
conj.). 

13. child?) child. Q.Q3 

15. preserve] preser Q3. 

16. at night] by night Steevens. 

16, 17. 7¢?...2nnocent,| Pointed as 
by Malone. 4#¢...2anocent, Q,Q.Q3. 


Be it so, then: 


tt,...tnnocent, The rest. 
cent? Rowe. 

17. you play] you pray Qs. 

pious) Collier (Mason conj. 
and Wilkins’ Novel). zmpzous Q,Q, 
Q3. The rest omit. 

21. think] Malone. 
thinks F3F 4. 

22. petty] pettie Q,Q,Q03. pretty 
The rest. 

25. coward| cow’d Steevens. 

27. prime consent] Dyce. prince 
consent Q,Q,Q3. whole consent The 
rest. prve-consent Malone (Steevens). 

28, sources] Dyce. courses QqF3 
By 


2t, ....t91120- 


thinkes Qq. 
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PERICIVES: 


[ACT IV. 


Yet none does know, but you, how she came dead, 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 

She did distain my child, and stood between 

Her and her fortunes: none would look on her, 
But cast their gazes on Marina’s face; 

Whilst ours was blurted at, and held a malkin, 


Not worth the time of day. 


It pierced me thorough ; 


And though you call my course unnatural, 
You not your child well loving, yet I find 
It greets me as an enterprise of kindness 
Perform’d to your sole daughter. 


Cle. 
Dion. 
What should he say ? 


And as for Pericles, 
We wept after her hearse, 


Heavens forgive it! 


And yet we mourn: her monument 
Is almost finish’d, and her epitaphs 
In glittering golden characters express 
A general praise to her, and care in us 


At whose expense ’tis done. 


Cle. 


Thou art like the harpy, 


Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel’s face, 


Seize with thine eagle’s talons. 


29. does] Q,Q,Q3. doth The rest. 

30. know] know now S. Walker 
conj. 

31. distain] Singer (Steevens conj.). 
disdaine Qq. disdain F3F 4. 

33. Marinas) Marianas Q,. 

34. blurted) Q,Q,Q3. blurred Q4 
Q¢6F3F 4. dlorred Qs. 

matlkin| Malone. mowkin Q3. 

mawkin The rest. 
BX Leases daughter.| Malone 
suspects this passage to be corrupt. 

39. your] our S. Walker conj. 

40—46. And...... done.]| Six lines, 
ending say?.. mourmn:... epitaph... ex- 
Press...us,...done, in Rowe. 

41. say?) say, Q,Q.Q3 

42. yet] even Malone. 

43- Js] ts Qq. om. F3F4. 


finish’'da| Malone. finished Qq 
F3F4. 
epitaphs] QyQoQy 
The rest. 
44. glittering| glitterind Q3. 
46—48. Thove...... talons.| Divided 
as in Q4Q;Q¢F3F4. Zhoz...... harpie 
as one line, the rest prose, in Q,Q,,Q3. 
47, 48. dost...Sezze| dost wear thine 
angel's face; Seize Malone conj. dost 
with thine angel’s face Hang out fair 
shews of love, that thou may st surer 
Seize Steevens conj. (withdrawn). doth 
wear an angel’s face, Seize Steevens. 
47. thine] Q,Q,Q3. chy The rest. 
48. Seize] Fy. ceaze The rest. 
thine] an Steevens. 
talons] Rowe. ¢alents QqF3 


epitaph 


Fy. 
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SCENE III.] 


Dion. 


PERICLES. 


You are like one that superstitiously 


Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the flies: 


But yet I know you'll do as I advise. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Enter GOWER, before the monument of Marina at Tarsus. 


Gow. Thus time we waste, and longest leagues 


make short; 


Sail seas in cockles, have an wish but for’t; 
Making, to take our imagination, 

From bourn to bourn, region to region. 

By you being pardon’d, we commit no crime 
To use one language in each several clime 


Where our scenes seem to live. 


I do beseech you 


To learn of me, who stand i’ the gaps to teach you 
The stages of our story. Pericles 

Is now again thwarting the wayward seas, 
Attended on by many a lord and knight, 


Vou are] Vere Q,Q,Q3. 
superstitiously|  superciliously 
Mason conj. (withdrawn). 

50, 51. Doth...advise.| As in Q4 
Q;Q,¢F3F4. Three lines, ending 4z//s 
...youle...advise in Q,Q,Q3. 

50. Doth] Doe Q,Q.Q3- 

swear to] swear Anon. conj. 

51. advise] advise you S. Walker 
conj., ending the previous lines ove... 
gods... know. 

51. [Exeunt.] Rowe. Exit. Q4Q5 
QeF3F4. om. Q,Q,Q3. 

SCENE Iv. Enter Gower...] Ma- 
lone. Enter Gower. Qq. Actus 
Quartus. Enter Gower. F3F4. Act 
Iv. SCENE I. Enter Gower. Rowe. 

2. an] Dyce. and QqF3F4. 

fort] F3F 4. Sort Q,0,0304 
Qe. for Qs. 

3. Making, | 

Making QqF3F 4. 


49: 


Malone (1780). 


to...imagination] Put in paren- 
theses by Malone. 

take] task Malone conj. 

our) QqF3F4. your Malone. 

8. pardon’d| pardoned Q,Q,Q3. 
pard ned Q4Q5Q6- 

Wy Bo LAB Boccoce teach you] Four 
lines, ending (/2v¢,...you,...gappes... 
Jou, in Q,0,Q3- 

7. seen] F3F 4. 
seeme Q4Q5Q¢6. 

7,8. yout...you] ye...ye So quoted 
by Steevens. 

8. stand 2’ the] Malone (Steevens 
stand with Q,Q,Q3. stands in The 
rest. 

8, 9. you The] F4. you. The The 
rest. 

g. story. Pericles] Malone. story, 
Pericles F4. storie (or story Lericles 
The rest. 

10. the] thy Q,. 


seemes Q,Q,Q03. 
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VOI IMOEIES 


[ACT Iv. 


To see his daughter, all his life’s delight. 
Old Escanes, whom Helicanus late 
Advanced in time to great and high estate, 


Is left to govern. 


Bear you it in mind, 


Old Helicanus goes along behind. 

Well-sailing ships and bounteous winds have brought 
This king to Tarsus,—think his pilot thought; 

So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow on,— 
To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone. 

Like motes and shadows see them move awhile; 
Your ears unto your eyes I’ll reconcile. 


DuUMB SHoOw. 


Enter PERICLES at one door, with all his train; CLEON and DIONYZA 
at the other. CLEON shows PERICLES the tomb; whereat PERICLES 
makes lamentation, puts on sackcloth, and in a mighty passion de- 


parts. 


Then exeunt CLEON DIONyZA, and the rest. 


See how belief may suffer by foul show! 

This borrow’d passion stands for true old woe; 

And Pericles, in sorrow all devour’d, 

With sighs shot through and biggest tears o’ershower’d, 


Leaves Tarsus and again embarks. 


He swears 


Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs: 


He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. 


12. dzfe's] Rowe. lives QqF3F 4. 
13—16. Old...behind.] Arranged as 
by Malone (Steevens). See note (xir1), 
15. govern. Bear you it| Malone. 
govern. Bear it you Steevens conj. 
governe rt, you beare Q,Q,Q3. governe 
wz: you beare The rest. 
16. Old] Good S. Walker conj. 
17. have brought] In a separate 
line in Q,Q,Q3. 
18. zs pilot] Malone. this Pilat 
Q,Q,03. this Pilate The rest. 
his pilot thought) his pilot 
wrought Steevens conj. this pilot- 
thought Singer (Mason conj.). 
19. shall your thoughts] and your 
thoughts shall Steevens conj. 
S7vow on| Malone. grone QqF3 
I'4. go on Malone conj. (withdrawn). 


He bears 
21. motes] Fy. moates Qe. moats 
The rest. 
move awhile] In a separate 
line in Q,Q.Q3. 
22. DumB SHOw.] Malone. om. 
QqF3F4. 
Enter...departs.] QqF3F 4. 
TER. 5000 rest.] Edd. Then 
Cleon and Dionyza retire. Malone 
(1790). om, QqF3F4. 
23. See] Gowr. 
Gower. See The rest. 
24. borrow’d] Rowe. borrowed Qq 
F3F4. 


See Q, 2 Q3. 


true old| true told Steevens 

conj. 7ze-told Jackson conj. 
owed Anon. conj. 

29. puts] Malone. put QqF3F4. 

sea. He] Malone. sea he QqFf. 


true- 
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SCENE Iv.] 


PENCIL Se 


A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 


And yet he rides it out. 


Now please you wit 


The epitaph is for Marina writ 


By wicked Dionyza. 


[Reads the inscription on Marina's monument. 

‘The fairest, sweet’st and best, lies here, 

Who wither’d in her spring of year. 

She was of Tyrus the king’s daughter, 

On whom foul death hath made this slaughter ; 
Marina was she call’d; and at her birth, 

Thetis, being proud, swallow'd some part o’ the earth: 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 

Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heavens bestow’d: 
Wherefore she does, and swears she’ll never stint, 
Make raging battery upon shores of flint.’ 


No visor does become black villany 

So well as soft and tender flattery. 

Let Pericles believe his daughter’s dead, 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

By Lady Fortune; while our scene must play 
His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day 


In her unholy service. 


31—33. Now...Dionyza.] Now... 
Dioniza. Q,Q,Q3. Now take we our 
way To the Epitaph for Marina, 
writ by Dionizia. Q4Q5Q6 F3 Fy 
(write Q6)- 

By BB Me2oc0000 Dionyza.| As in 
Malone. One line in Q,Q,Q3. 

33. [Reads...] Malone. om. Qq 
F3F4. 

34. sweet’st and] sweet’st, and 
Steevens (Malone conj.). 
and QqF3F4. sweetest, Malone, 1780 
(Steevens conj.). 


sweetest, 


35. wither’d| Rowe. withered Qq 
F234. 
38—42. See note (XIV). 


39. Thetis]Q,. Thatis The rest. 
swallow d|F 3F 4. swallowed Qaq. 


Patience, then, 
And think you now are all in Mytilene. 


[eenae 


othe] Malone. 
Q,Q3. of th’ The rest. 
40, 41. oerflow’d...bestow'd] ore- 
flowed...bestowed Qq (best owed Q,). 
47. ordered | ordered; Q,Q,Q3. 
48. scene must play| Malone (1790). 
Steare must play Qq¥3F 4 (stteare Q, 
Q3. star F4). tears must play Ma- 
lone, 1780 (Steevens conj.). stage 
must play Malone conj. scenes dis- 
play Steevens. 
49. daughter’s| daughters Q,. 
daughter The rest. 
well-a-day| well a-day, Fy A 
full stop in the rest. 
51. Mytilene| Mittelin Q,. Meta- 
line The rest. Mitylen Steevens. 
[Exit.] Qq. om. F3F4. 


atl? Q,. ath 
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394 PERIGEE Ss: (ACmav. 


SCENE V. Mytilene. A street before the brothel. 


Enter, from the brothel, two Gentlemen. 


First Gent. Did you ever hear the like? 
Sec. Gent. No, nor never shall do in such a place as 
this, she being once gone. 

First Gent. But to have divinity preached there! did 
you ever dream of such a thing? 5 
Sec. Gent. No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy- 

houses: shall’s go hear the vestals sing? 
first Gent. I'll do any thing now that is virtuous; but 
I am out of the road of rutting for ever. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. Zhe same. A room in the brothel, 


Enter Pandar, Bawd, azd BOULT. 


Pand. Well, I had rather than twice the worth of her 
she had ne’er come here. 

Bawd. Fie, fie upon her! she’s able to freeze the god 
Priapus, and undo a whole generation. We must either get 
her ravished or be rid of her. When she should do for = 
clients her fitment and do me the kindness of our profes- 
sion, she has me her quirks, her reasons, her master rea- 
sons, her prayers, her knees; that she would make a puritan 
of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss of her. 

Boult. Faith, I must ravish her, or she’ll disfurnish us 10 
of all our cavaliers and make all our swearers priests. 


SCENE v.] Malone. ScENE Iv. Enter...] Malone. Enter Bawdes 3. 


Dyce. 
Mytilene...brothel.] Malone. 
IBVNEET 500005 ] Malone. Enter two 
Gentlemen. QqF3F4. 
7. Sshall’s| Q,Q,Q3. shall we The 
rest. 
9. [Exeunt.] F3F4. Exit. Qq. 
SCENE VI.] Malone. ScENE Vv. 
Dyce. 
The same...] Malone. 


Q,Q,Q3. Enter the three Bauds. Qy 
Qs;Q6. Enter the three Bawdes. F3. 
Enter the three Bawds. F4. 

7. master reasons| Q,. maisters 
veasons (),Q3- Hyphened in Q,Qs 
QFIF. | 

8. she] hee Q3. 

11. cavaliers| F,. caualereea Q,. 
caualeres Q,. caualers Q3. caualeers 
Q4Qs. cavaleers Q6F3. 


SCENE VI.] 


PERIODES. 


Pand. Now, the pox upon her green-sickness for me! 
Bawd, Faith, there’s no way to be rid on’t but by 


the way to the pox. 
disguised. 


Here comes the Lord Lysimachus 


Boult. We should have both lord and lown, if the peev- 
ish baggage would but give way to customers. 


Enter LYSIMACHUS. 


Lys. How now! 


How a dozen of virginities? 


Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour! 


Boult. 
LEYS: 


I am glad to see your honour in good health. 
You may so; ’tis the better for you that your re- 
sorters stand upon sound legs. 


How now, wholesome ini- 


quity have you that a man may deal withal, and defy the 


surgeon? 


Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would—but there 
never came her like in Mytilene. 


Lys. 
Say. 


If she’ld do the deed of darkness, thou wouldst 


Bawd. Your honour knows what ’tis to say well enough. 


Leys. 
Boult. 


Well, call forth, call forth. 
For flesh and blood, sir, white and red, you shall 


see a rose; and she were a rose indeed, if she had but— 


ys: 
Boult. 


What, prithee? 


O, sir, I can be modest. 


Lys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less than it 


13. 072°t] Q,Q,Q3. of zt The rest. 

19. ¢0-bless] Hyphened by Malone 
(Tyrwhitt conj.). d/esse Qs. 

21. may so;) may, so Q,Q,Q3. 
may so, he rest. 

22, 23. zmiguity have you that] ini- 
quitie have you, that Q,90,Q3. m- 
punity have you, that The rest. 7t- 
quity? Have you that Malone. See 
note (XV). 

23. withal] with all Q3. 

24. surgeon] chirurgion Qe. 

25. here one] Q,Q,Q3. one heere 
Q4Qs. one here QF 3F 4. 


would—but| Malone. would, 


but Q,Q,Q3. would—But The rest, 
reading 25, 26 as two lines, the first 
ending qwozdld. 

27. deed| deede QsQe. adeedes Q; 
Q,Q3- deeds Q4F3F 4. 

30. [Exit Boult. Grant White. 

31—34. Boult....Boult.] Bawd.... 
Bawd. Grant White. 

32. but—] QyQsQeF3F 4. out. Q, 
Q2Q3- 

33. prithee| pritht Q,Q,Q3. pre- 
thee The rest. 

38. dignifies] dignities Q, Q,Q3. 
dignity is Malone conj. 
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PLPC TES: [ACT IV. 


gives a good report to a number to be chaste. [Exit Boult. 
Bawd. Here comes that which grows to the stalk; 
never plucked yet, I can assure you. 


Re-enter BOULT with MARINA. 


Is she not a fair creature? 

Lys. Faith, she would serve after a long voyage at sea. 
Well, there’s for you: leave us. 

Bawd. I beseech your honour, give me leave: a word, 
and I’ll have done presently. 

ieys..) \ beseech y.ourrcdo: 

Bawd. [To Marina] First, I would have you note, this 
is an honourable man. 

Mar, I desire to find him so, that I may worthily note 
him. 

Bawd. Next, he’s the governor of this country, and a 
man whom I am bound to. 

Mar. If he govern the country, you are bound to him 
indeed; but how honourable he is in that, I know not. 

Bawd. Pray you, without any more virginal fencing, will 
you use him kindly? He will line your apron with gold. 

Mar. What he will do graciously, I will thankfully 
receive. 

Lys. Ha’ you done? 

Bawd. My lord, she’s not paced yet: you must take 
some pains to work her to your manage. Come, we will 
leave his honour and her together. Go thy ways. 

[Exeunt Bawd, Pandar, and Boult. 


36. a number | Malone supposes 
this to be corrupt. @ uz here Jack- 
son conj. a7 anchor Singer. a mur- 
derer S. Walker conj. a@ lecher Anon. 
a maiden Anon. conj. 
to be chaste] of the chaste Col- 
lier (ed. 2). 

[Exit Boult.] Dyce. 


conj. 


om. Qq 
F3F4. 
37—42. Here... presently.| Irregul- 
ar lines in QqF3F4. Prose in Malone. 
38. Re-enter...... ] Dyce. Enter 
Marina. QqF3F,, after chaste, line 36. 
42. leave: a word,] Malone. leave 


a word, QqF3F 4. 

45. [To Marina] To Marina, whom 
she takes aside, Malone. 

53. any] and Qs. 

57- Ha] Ha Q,Q,Q3. Have The 
rest. 

58. paced] pac’ste Q.Q,0324Q6. 
paste Qs. pace’t F3. pac’t Fy. 

60. Go thy ways.]Q,Q,Q3. Omit- 
ted in the rest. Given to Lysimachus 
by Malone. 

[Exeunt...] Malone. Exit Baud 
Q4QsQeF3F4 om. Q,Q,Q3. 
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SCENE VI.] PERICLES. 


Lys. Now, pretty one, how long have you been at this 
trade? 

Mar. What trade, sir? 

Lys. Why, I cannot name’t but I shall offend. 

Mar. 1 cannot be offended with my trade. Please you 
to name it. 

Lys. How long have you been of this profession ? 

Mar. Fer since I can remember. 

Lys. Did you go to’t so young? Were you a gamester 
at five or at seven? 

Mar. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 

Lys. Why, the house you dwell in proclaims you to be 
a creature of sale. 

Mar. Do you know this house to be a place of such 
resort, and will come into’t? I hearsay you are of honour- 
able parts and are the governor of this place. 

Lys. Why, hath your principal made known unto you 
who I am? 

Mar. Who is my principal ? 

Lys. Why, your herb-woman; she that sets seeds and 
roots of shame and iniquity. O, you have heard something 
of my power, and so stand aloof for more serious wooing. 
But I protest to thee, pretty one, my authority shall not see 
thee, or else look friendly upon thee. Come, bring me to 
some private place: come, come. 

Mar. Vf you were born to honour, show it now; 

If put upon you, make the judgement good 
That thought you worthy of it. 
Lys. How’s this? how’s this? Some more; be sage. 


62. trade ?] trade. Q3. zt The rest. 
64. Why, I cannot name’t] What 76. ave] Q,Q,Q3. Omitted in the 
ZT cannot name Malone (Steevens). rest. 
namet|F3F4. name Qq. 77. Why,\|Qq. Why? F3F4. 


6:, 66. J...2.] Prose in QqF3Fy4. 82. aloof] Rowe. aloft QqF3F 4. 
Two lines, the first ending /vade, in 86—88. Jf..0f it.] Verse first by 


Rowe. Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 
ie Why, the] Malone. Why? 89. more; be sage.| more, beseech. 
the Q,Q,Q3- Why the The rest. Collier con}. 


75. into’t] intoo’t Q,Q,Q3. ito sage.| sage— Rowe. 
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PERICLES, 


Mar. 


[ACT IV. 


For me 


That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Have placed me in this sty, where, since I came, 
Diseases have been sold dearer than physic, 


O, that the gods 


Would set me free from this unhallow’d place, 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 


That flies ? the purer air! 
Leys: 


I did not think 


Thou couldst have spoke so well; ne’er dream’d thou couldst. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind, 


Thy speech had alter’d it. 


Hold, here’s gold for thee: 


Persever in that clear way thou goest, 
And the gods strengthen thee! 


Mar. 


The good gods preserve you! 


Lys. For me, be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill intent; for to me 
The very doors and windows savour vilely. 


Fare thee well. 


Thou art a piece of virtue, and 


I doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 
Hold, here’s more gold for thee. 
A curse upon him, die he like a thief, 


That robs thee of thy goodness! 


If thou dost 


Hear from me, it shall be for thy good. 


89—96. For...aix!] Arranged as by 
Steevens. Prose in QqF3F4. Seven 
lines, ending zzgentle...stié, ...sold... 
gods ... place,...bird...air, in Rowe 
and Malone (1780). Seven, ending 
me, .. fortune...came,...physich...this... 
to...air, in Malone (1790). 

gi. sty] lothsome stie Malone (1780). 

93. O, that the gods| O that the gods 
Q4QsQ6F3F 4. that the gods Q,Q.Qs. 
O that the good gods Malone (1780). 

94. wnhallow’d)| F3F 4. vnhallowd 
Q4Qs. vahalowed Q,Q,Q3. unhal- 
lowed Q¢. 

96—101. Jdid....thee!] Arranged 
as by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 


97. ne'er] nerve Q,Q,Q3. JL nere 
Q405Q¢6. Lne re F3F4. 


dream’d| F3F 4. 
Q.Q3. dreampt Q4QsQe- 

99. alter’d) Rowe. altered QqF3F 4. 

too. Lersever] persevere QeF 4. 

10o2—T 10. For...good. |Asin Malone, 
except line 109. Prose in QqF3F,. 
Rowe, reading with F3F4, ends the 
lines me...vzlely... well, ...not ... noble; 
... thee ;...thief...me,...good. 

102, 103. for... Thatl| For me be 
you thoughten, that IJ Q,Q,Q3. For 
my part, I The rest. 

109—I10. Jf...me,] As in Dyce. Jf 
thou hearst From me Malone (1780), 
ending the line Zear’st. The first line 
ends goodness in Malone (1790). Stee- 
vens, reading with Malone, ends the 
line me. 


dremp’t Q, 


go 


95 
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105 
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SCENE V1] PERICLES. 


Re-enter BOULT. 


Boult. J beseech your honour, one piece for me. 
Lys. Avaunt, thou damned door-keeper ! 
Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 
Would sink, and overwhelm you. Away! zzz. 

Boult. How’s this? We must take another course with 
you. If your peevish chastity, which is not worth a break- 
fast in the cheapest country under the cope, shall undo a 
whole household, let me be gelded like a spaniel. Come 
your ways. 

Mar. Whither would you have me? 

Boult. 1 must have your maidenhead taken off, or the 
common hangman shall execute it. Come your ways. We'll 
have no more gentlemen driven away. Come your ways, 
I say. 


Re-enter Bawd. 


Bawd. How now! what’s the matter? 

Boult. Worse and worse, mistress; she has here spoken 
holy words to the Lord Lysimachus. 

Bawd. O abominable! 

Boult. She makes our profession as it were to stink 
afore the face of the gods. 

Bawd. Marry, hang her up for ever! 

Boult. The nobleman would have dealt with her like a 
nobleman, and she sent him away as cold as a snowball, 
saying his prayers too. 

Bawd. Boult, take her away; use her at thy pleasure: 
crack the glass of her virginity, and make the rest malleable. 


Re-enter Boult.] Dyce. As Lysima- 117. cope] coap Q,Q,F3F 4. coape 
chus is putting up his purse, Boult  Q3;Q4Q;5Q6. 
enters. Malone. om. QqF3F4. 122. ways] Dyce. way QqF3F4. 

112—114. Avaunt...away!] Verse 124. Re-enter...] Malone. Enter 
first in Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. Bawd. Rowe. Enter Bawdes. QqF3 

112. . damned] damn’d F 4. Fy. 

114. you. Away! [Exit.] you. 126. has] Q,QO,Q3. Zath The rest. 
Away. [Exit. Rowe. you. Away. 129. She] Rowe. He QqF3F4. 
QqF3F4 (away. F3). you all. Away! 130. afore]Q,Q,Q3. before The rest. 
[Exit Lysimachus. Steevens. you. 136. malleable] F4. maliable Q, 
[Away. Anon. conj. Q,Q3. male-able Q4Qe. meale-abse 


116. you.] Malone. you? QqF3F4. Qs. maleable F3. 
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400 PERICLES. [ACT IV. 


Boult, An if she were a thornier piece of ground than 
she is, she shall be ploughed. 

Mar. Hark, hark, you gods! 

Bawd. She conjures: away with her! Would she had 140 
never come within my doors! Marry, hang you! She’s 
born to undo us. Will you not go the way of women-kind? 
Marry, come up, my dish of chastity with rosemary and 
bays ! [ Ex. 

Loult. Come, mistress; come your ways with me. 145 

Mar. Whither wilt thou have me? 

Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 

Mar. Prithee, tell me one thing first. 

Loult. Come now, your one thing. 

Mar. What canst thou wish thine enemy to be? 150 

Boult. Why, I could wish him to be my master, or 
rather, my mistress. 

Mar. Neither of these are so bad as thou art, 

Since they do better thee in their command. 

Thou hold’st a place, for which the pained’st fiend 155 
Of hell would not in reputation change: 

Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every 

Coistrel that comes inquiring for his Tib; 

To the choleric fisting of every rogue 

Thy ear is liable; thy food is such 160 
As hath been belch’d on by infected lungs. 


137. Az if] Malone (1780). Azd as by Malone (1780). Prose in QqF; 


if QqF3F 4. Fy, Four lines, ending comes...rogue 
138. ploughed.| plowed. Q,Q,.  ...such...lungs, in Rowe. Five lines, 
blowed Q3. ending coystrel,...tib ;...rogue...such... 
144. bays] bates Q,Q,Q3. bayse lungs, in Malone (1790). Five lines, 
The rest. ending coystrel....tib;....€ar....SUch.... 
[Exit.] om. Q,Q,Q3. lungs, in Steevens. 
145. ways|F4. wayes F3. way Qq. 157. damned] damn’d Rowe. 
146. wilt thou] would you F3F 4. 158.  Cozstrel] coystrel Malone. 
149. thing.) thing? F4. custerell Q,Q,Q3. cusherell Q4QsQ¢. 
150. 6¢?] be. Q,Q,Q3. cusherel F3¥F 4. 
153—156. Veither...change:] Ar- comes] hither comes Steevens. 
ranged as by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 159. every] each Steevens. 
153. are] are yet Rowe. 160, food] very food Steevens. 


156. Of] of Q,Q,Q3. zz The rest. 161. <nfected] Qq. infectious F, 
157—161. Thous.lungs.] Arranged Fy. 


SCENE VI.] 


I ISI CV ETERS, 


Boult. What would you have me do? go to the wars, 
would you? where a man may serve seven years for the loss 
of a leg, and have not money enough in the end to buy 


him a wooden one ? 


Mar. Do any thing but this thou doest. 


Empty 


Old receptacles, or common shores, of filth; 

Serve by indenture to the common hangman: 

Any of these ways are yet better than this; 

For what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak, 


Would own a name too dear. 


O, that the gods 


Would safely deliver me from this place! 


Here, here’s gold for thee. 


If that thy master would gain by me, 

Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance, 
With other virtues, which I’ll keep from boast; 
And I will undertake all these to teach. 

I doubt not but this populous city will 


Yield many scholars. 


Loult. But can you teach all this you speak of? 
Mar. Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 


163. where a man may| wher a 
man may Q,. where a m maay Q,. 
where a ma may Q3. 

166—169. Do...this;|] Arranged 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 
Four lines, ending dost,...filth;...... 
hangman,...this, in Rowe. 

166—171. Do...dear.] S. Walker 
would end the lines ¢hzng...veceptacles, 
.. -NAenture....WAYS.....thou.... Speak... 
dear. 

166. doest|] Q,Q,Q3. dost The rest. 

167. or common] common Steevens. 

common shores| Hyphened in 
F3F4. common sewers Malone. 

169. yet better] better yet Malone. 

17o—173. or...thee.| Arranged 
as by Malone (1790). Prose in QqF3 
Fy. Four lines, ending e...gods...me! 
...chee, in Malone (1780). Four, end- 
ing baboon,... dear... place... thee, in 
Steevens. The lines end speak, ...gods 


me!...thee in Boswell. Three lines, 


WOK, 1S 


ending sfeak,...safely...thee, in Knight. 
tyo—179. or...scholars.| Eight 

irregular lines in Rowe. 

what| that which Steevens. 

what thou professest| that 

which thou professest here S. Walker 

con]. 


170. 


speak] but speak Steevens. 


171. O, that] that Q,Q,Q3. That 
Malone. 
172. deliver......place!| from this 


place deliver me! Malone (1780) and 
Steevens. 
173. “ere’s| here zs Steevens. 
174—179. Jf that....scholars| Di- 
vided as by Malone. Prose in QqF3 


Fy. 

174. gain| gain aught Malone 
(1780). get gazw Anon. conj. 

177. J will] Rowe. will QqF3F4. 

180. of] of F3. 

181—183. Prove...... house.| As in 
Rowe. Prose in Q4Q;Q¢F3F4. Prove 


ORD) 
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PERICLES. [ACT Iv. 


And prostitute me to the basest groom 
That doth frequent your house. 
Boult. Well, I will see what I can do for thee: if can! 


place thee, I will. 185 
Mar. But amongst honest women. 
Boult, Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongst them. 
But since my master and mistress have bought you, there’s 
no going but by their consent: therefore I will make them 
acquainted with your purpose, and I doubt not but I shall 190 
find them tra€table enough. Come, I'll do for thee what I 
can; come your ways. [ Lxeunt. 
INET Ws 
Enter GOWER. 
Gow. Marina thus the brothel ’scapes, and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 
She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays; 
Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her needle composes is 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry, 
That even her art sisters the natural roses; 
Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry: 
That pupils lacks she none of noble race, 
Who pour their bounty on her, and her gain IO 


She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place; 
And to her father turn our thoughts again, 


Where we left him, on the sea. 


-..agaime as one line, And...house 


prose in Q,0,,Q3. 

186. women.| woman. 
women ? Malone. 

187. amongst ]Q,. among The rest. 

188. have] F4. hath The rest. 

Act v.] Malone. 

2. honest house| Honest-house (in 
italics) Q, Q,,Q3. 

5. dumbs] dumbl’s Q,Q,. 

needle| neele Q,Q,Q3. need 

Malone. 


Q; Oy Q3- 


tumbled Qs). 


We there him lost: 


7. art sisters) Q,Q,Q3. art, sisters 
The rest. 

8. twin with] Malone. 
with QqF 3K 4. 

Q. pupils] F3F4. puples Qq. 

11. Here we] here we Q,Q,Q3. 
Leave we The rest. 

12. turn] turnd Qs. 

13. on the sea. We...lost:| Malone. 
on the sea, wee there him left, Q,Q,Q3. 
at sea, tumbled and tost, The rest (sea 
See note (XVI). 


Twine, 


ACT V.] 


LEIS IM LIES, 


Whence, driven before the winds, he is arrived 
Here where his daughter dwells; and on this coast 


Suppose him now at anchor. 


The city strived 


God Neptune’s annual feast to keep: from whence 
Lysimachus our Tyrian ship espies, 

His banners sable, trimm’d with rich expense; 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies. 

In your supposing once more put your sight 

Of heavy Pericles; think this his bark: 

Where what is done in action, more, if might, 


Shall be discover’d; please you, sit, and hark. 


[ Bxce. 


SCENE I. Ox board Pericles ship, off Mytilene. A pavilion 
on deck, with a curtain before it; PERICLES within it, 


reclined on a couch. 
vessel. 


A barge lying beside the Tyrian 


Enter two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian vessel, the other to the 
barge, to them HELICANUS. 
Tyr. Sail. [To the Sawlor of Mytilene| Where is Lord 
Helicanus? he can resolve you. 


14. Whence,|Steevens. Where Q, 

Q,Q03. And The rest. 
winds] windes Q,Q,Q3. winde 
Q4Q5Q¢6. wind F3F 4. 

16. city strived | city’s hiv'd Singer, 
ed. 2 (Steevens conj.). 

17. LVeptunes| Fy. Neptunes Q, 
Q¢F3. Veptune The rest. 

19. His] Her S. Walker conj. 

20. fervour | former Q,. 

20—22. hies. In...Pericles ;| hies, 
In your supposing.— Once more put 
your sight On heavy Pericles ; Malone 
conj. 

21, 22. sight Of heavy Pericles ;| 
sight Of heavy Pericles, QuQsQe 
sight, Of heavy Pericles, Q,Q,Q3. 
sieht On heavy Pericles, F3F 4. sight 
Our heavy Pericles, Rowe. sight; Of 
heavy Pericles Malone. 

22, heavy] heaue Q3. 

his] the Malone. 


23, 24. what zs...Shall] of what's 
.. Should Steevens conj. 

23. more, if might) more if might 
Qq. more of might F3¥ 4. 

24. discover'd| discoverd Q,. 
covered The rest. 

SCENE 1.] Malone. 

On board...vessel.] Malone. 

Enter... Helicanus.] Malone. Enter 
Helicanus, to him 2. Saylers. Q,Q,. 
Enter 2. Sayler. Q3. Enter Hellicanus 
with two Saylers. Qs. Enter Helli- 
canus, to him two Saylers. The rest. 

I, 11. Tyr. Sail.] Malone. 1. Say. 
QqF 3F 4. 

1. Where is Lord] Q,Q,Q3. Where 
is the Lord The rest. Where's the 
Lord Steevens. 

Fielicanus| Helicane Staunton 
(S. Walker conj.). 

1—5. Where...will?| As in Stee- 

vens. Prose in QqF3F4. 


10) 1D) 2 


dis- 
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20 


404 PERICLES. [ACT V. 


O, here he is. 

Sir, there is a barge put off from Mytilene, 

And in it is Lysimachus the governor, 

Who craves to come aboard. What is your will? 5 
Hel. That he have his. Call up some gentlemen. 
Tyr. Sail. Ho, gentlemen! my lord calls. 


Enter two or three Gentlemen. 


First Gent. Doth your lordship call? 
Ffel, Gentlemen, there is some of worth would come 
aboard; I pray, greet him fairly. Io 
| Zhe Gentlemen and the two Sailors descend, and 
go on board the barge. 


Enter from thence, LYSIMACHUS, axd Lords ; with the Gentlemen 
and the two Sailors. 
li, Sai Sik 
This is the man that can, in aught you would, 
Resolve you. 
Lys. Hail, reverend sir! the gods preserve you! 


Fffel. And you, sir, to outlive the age I am, 15 
And die as I would do. 
JE GIS. You wish me well. 


Being on shore, honouring of Neptune’s triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 


2. [Enter Helicanus. Staunton. him] Q,Q,Q3- them The rest. 
2, 3. 72s. Sév,] Rowe. zs, Sz, F3 Enter eeeee ] Malone, substantially. 

By. 2 sem, Og, Enter Lysimachus. QqF3F4. 

3. there is] there’s Steevens. [The Gentlemen...barge.] Ma- 
7. Tyr. Sail.] Malone. 2 Say. lone. om. QqF3F4. 

Q,Q,Q3. 2. Sayl. The rest. II—13. Sz... you.] Divided as by 
two or three...] two... Malone. Malone (1790). Prose in QqF3F4. 
inst Gentase/07/2eeeeee call ?| 14. reverend] Rowe. reverent Qq 

Omitted in Ff. F3F 4. 


9, 10. Gentlemen....fairly.| Prose 15, 16. And...do.] Divided as by 
in QqF3F4. Verse first by Steevens. Malone (1790). Prose in QqF3F,. 
g. some] some one Malone (1780). Malone (1780) ends line 15 am, and. 
10. pray, greet] pray you greet 15. str,] Malone (1790). om. Qq 
Qe. pray thee greet F3F 4. pray ye F3F4. 
greet Rowe. pray you, To greet Stee- 16—19. Yow...ave.] Divided as by 
vens, Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 


SCENE I.]| 


TET GLE, 


I made to it, to know of whence you are. 
flel, First, what is your place? 


Lys. 
Of this place you lie before. 
Flel, Sit, 


I am the governor 


Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king; 
A man who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance 


But to prorogue his grief. 
Toys: 
Fel. 


Upon what ground is his distemperature ? 
*Twould be too tedious to repeat; 


But the main grief springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 


Lys. 
Hel. You may; 


May we not see him? 


But bootless is your sight; he will not speak 


To any. 
LEGS: 
ffel. Behold him. 

goodly person, 


Yet let me obtain my wish. 
[Pericles discovered| This was a 


Till the disaster that, one mortal night, 


20. Lirst,| First, sir, Steevens. 
first, say Anon. conj. 

20, 21. J...before.| Divided as by 
Dyce. One line in QqF3F4. Malone 
ends line 20 7 am. 

20. the] om. Steevens. 

22—26. Sir....grief.| Divided as 
by Steevens. Prose in QqF3F4. Four 
lines in Rowe. 

23. vessel is| Q;Q,Q3. vessel's The 
rest. 

26. prorogue] Q,Q,Q3. prolong 
The rest. 

24. his| Q,F3F4. this The rest. 

distemperature] Q,Q,. dis- 
temperance The rest. 

28. ’Twould| Twould Q,Q,Q3. Lt 
would The rest. S27, 7¢ would Malone. 

28—30. ’ Tzvould...wife.| The lines 
end asin Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

28. too] too too Collier conj., read- 
ing /¢ would. 


29. grief | grief of all Malone. 
31. him? him then ? Steevens. 
32—34. Youw...any.] As in Collier. 
Prose in QqF3F,4. Two lines, the 
first ending doo¢less, in Malone. 
32. may| may indeed, sir Stee- 
vens. 
33. bootless 7s| bootlesse. Is Q,Q,Q3. 
sight; he will| sight see, will 
Q,. sight, hee will Q,. sight, he will 
The rest. 
34. Lys.] See note (XVII). 
Vet let) Q,Q,Q3. Let The rest. 
35—37. chold... this.| The lines 
end as in Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 
35. him.| him, sir. Malone. 
[Pericles discovered] Malone. 
om. QqF3F4. 
36. that....night] that on mortals 
wait Jackson con). 
night | Malone. 
wzoht The rest. 


weight Q¢. 
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PERIGEE SS, 


Drove him to this. 
Hs 
Hail, royal sir! 
Flel. 
Furst Lord. Sit, 


[ACT V. 


Sir king, all hail! the gods preserve you! 


It is in vain; he will not speak to you. 


We have a maid in Mytilene, I durst wager, 
Would win some words of him. 


Hiys: 


’Tis well bethought. 


She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 

And other chosen attractions, would allure, 
And make a battery through his deafen’d parts, 
Which now are midway stopp’d: 

She is all happy as the fairest of all, 

And with her fellow maids is now upon 

The leafy shelter that abuts against 


The island’s side, 


[ Whispers a Lord, who goes off in 


the barge of Lysimachus. 


Ffel. Sure, all’s effeCtless; yet nothing we’ll omit 


That bears recovery’s name. 


But, since your kindness 


We have stretch’d thus far, let us beseech you 


38, 39. Szr...siv !] Prose in QqF3 
Fy. The first line ends faz/, in 
Malone. 

39. Hazl,| hail, Hail, Steevens, 
dividing as Malone. 

41. First Lord.] 1. Lord. Steevens. 
Lord. QqF3F4. 

41—43. Szr...him.] As in Dyce. 
Two lines in Malone (1790). 
in QqF3F4. 

43. of him] Qq. from him F3¥ 4. 

43—62. ’Zis...sorrvow.| Divided as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

45. chosen] choice Steevens. 

46. deafen’d| Malone. defend Q,. 
defended The rest. defenc’d Steevens 
con}. (withdrawn). 

parts| part Qs. ports Steevens 


Prose 


conj. 

48. She...of all] She, all as happy 
as of all the fairest Steevens. She is 
as hardy as the fairest opal Jackson 


conj. 
49. And with her] Malone. and 
her Qq¥ 3F 4. 
And...upon] Is, with her fel- 
low maidens, now within Steevens. 
2s] Malone. om. QqF3F4. 
wpon| about Mason conj. 
50. The leafy shelter that] The 
levisell that close Steevens conj. (with- 
drawn). 


leafy] leaute Q,Q,Q3. Leute 


Q,Qs. devie The rest. 
shelter | shelver Malone conj. 
51. zsland’s| island F3F 4. 
[Whispers ....... Lysimachus.] 
Malone, substantially. om. QqF3F4. 
52. all's} Malone. a// QqF3F,. 
53,54. hat......you] Three lines, 
ending zame...far,...you in Collier. 
54. thus] this Qs. 
you) you further Steevens, 
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SCENE I.| 


PER MCLE TES, 


That for our gold we may provision have, 
Wherein we are not destitute for want, 


But weary for the staleness. 
os: 


O, sir, a courtesy 


Which if we should deny, the most just gods 


For every 
And so inflict our province. 


eraff would send a caterpillar, 
Yet once more 


Let me entreat to know at large the cause 


Of your king’s sorrow. 
Jaa. 
But, see, I am prevented. 


Sit, sir, I will recount it to you. 


Re-enter, from the barge, Lord, with MARINA, and a young Lady. 


ys: 
The lady that I sent for. 
Is’t not a goodly presence? 


Flel. 
Leys: 


O, here is 


Welcome, fair one!— 


She’s a gallant lady. 
She’s such a one, that, were I well assured 


Came of a gentle kind and noble stock, 
I’ld wish no better choice, and think me rarely wed 
Fair one, all goodness that consists in bounty 


58. provision have] Q,Q,Q3. have 
provision The rest. 

88. gods] Dyce, and S. 
conj. God Qqk3F4. 

60. inflict] afflict Singer, ed. 2 
(Malone conj-). 

62, 63. Sit....prevented. | Divided 
as by Collier. Prose in Qq F3 18/76 
Malone ends line 62 see. 

62. 0 you] om. Steevens. 

63. Re-enter....] Dyce. ter... 
Malone, substantially. Enter Marina. 
QgF 3F 4. 

63—65. 


Walker 


O...presence ?| Divided as 
by Steevens. Two lines, the first 
ending for, in Qq F3 Fy. Three, 
ending lady....-- not......presence? im 
Malone. 

63. here is] Steevens. heérs Q,- 
heer's Q,Q3. heere’s Q4Qs- hee’s Q6: 
here's ¥3¥ 4. 


64, 65. one !—TIs’t] one: Is’t F3F 4. 
one, ist Q,Q,Q3. one: Ist Q4Q5Q6- 

65. presence] Malone. present Qq 
F3F 4. 

She's a| A Steevens. 

66—68.  She’s...wed.| Divided as 
in Q4QsQoF3F4. The lines end as- 
surde...wish...wed, in Q,Q,Q3. 

66, 67. Came] such... 
she came Steevens, ending lines 66, 67 


such a one... 


came...wish. 

68. Z’ld\ Ide Q4Q5Q6- Pd ¥3F 4. 

L do Q; Q,Q3- 
wea to wed Q,Q,Q3. 

69. Fair one, all] Malone. Faire 
on all Q,Q,Q3. Faire & all Qy. 
Faire and all QsQg. Fair and all 
F3F 4. 

bounty| Malone (Steevens). 
beautie Q,Q,Q3. beauty The rest. 


sit 
1 
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PEI CIGIS Sy. 


[ACT V. 


Expect even here, where is a kingly patient: 
If that thy prosperous and artificial feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 


As thy desires can wish. 
Mar. 


Sir, I will use 


My utmost skill in his recovery, provided 
That none but I and my companion maid 


Be suffer’d to come near him. 
Come, let us leave her; 


Lys. 


And the gods make her prosperous! 


[Marina sings. 


No, nor look’d on us. 


Lys. Mark’d he your music? 
Mar. 

Lys. See, she will speak to him. 
Mar. Hail, sir! my lord, lend ear. 
Per. Hum, ha! 

Mar. 1 ama maid, 


My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes, 

But have been gazed on like a comet: she speaks 
My lord, that, may be, hath endured a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh’d. 
Though wayward fortune did malign my state, 
My derivation was from ancestors 


71. prosperous] properous Q4Qe. 
Prosperous and artificial) pro- 
Sperous-artificial Steevens. 
Prosperous......feat| prosperous 
artifice and fate Mason conj. 
Seat] Steevens (Percy conj.). 
Sate QqF 3F 4. 
74—77. Str...him.] Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 
75. My]om. Q3. 
utmost] Q,Q,. uttermost The 
rest, 
vecovery|recureS. Walker conj. 
frovided| Put in a separate 
line by Dyce. 
75, 76. provided...maid| Provided 
none but [and my companion Steevens. 
76. maid] maids Malone con]. 
77. Ssuffer’d| Malone. suffered Qq 


F3F 4. 
77,78. Come...prosperous !] Divided 
as by Steevens. Prose in QqF3F4. 


78. [Marina sings.] Malone. The 
Song. QqFf. 
79. Mark'd| Markt Q4QsQeF3F 4. 
Marke Q,Q,Q3 
music ?| musick: F3F 4. 
Mar.] Maid. or Lady. Anon. 
conj. 


nor] not Qs. 

82. [Striking her. 
from Wilkins’ Novel. 
back. Edd. conj. 

83—95. JL am...... speak.’} Divided 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

85. lke a comet] comet-like Steevens. 

87. weigh'd] wayde Q, Q, Q3. 
weighed The rest. 


Anon. conj. 
Pushing her 


7° 


75 


80 


SCENE I.] VET BIC IRS JOS 


Who stood equivalent with mighty kings: 

But time hath rooted out my parentage, 

And to the world and awkward casualties 
Bound me in servitude. [Aszde] I will desist ; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek, 
And whispers in mine ear ‘Go not till he speak.’ 

Per. My fortunes—parentage—good parentage— 
To equal mine!—was it not thus? what say you? 

Mar. 1 said, my lord, if you did know my parentage, 
You would not do me violence. 

Per. I dothinkso. Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 
You are like something that—What countrywoman? 
Here of these shores? 

Mar. No, nor of any shores: 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per. Jam great with woe, and shall deliver weeping. 
My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been: my queen’s square brows ; 
Her stature to an inch; as wand-like straight, 

As silver-voiced; her eyes as jewel-like 

And cased as richly; in pace another Juno; 

Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, 
The more she gives them speech. Where do you live? 


go. eguivalent|¥F 4. equivolentThe the previous line so. 


rest. tor. You are] Malone. your Q, 
92. awkward| augward Q,. Q,Q3. ware The rest. 
93. [Aside] Malone. om. QqF3F4. tor, 102. ¢that—What......shores ?] 
95. 7m] om. Steevens. Malone (Charlemont conj.). chaz, 
96—99. AMy...violence.] As in Ma- what countrey women heare of these 
lone. Prose in QqF3F4. shewes? QqF 3F 4 (countrey-woman Q¢). 
96, 97. fortunes... To] Malone. for 10o2—131. Vo...ofen’d.| Divided 
tunes, parentage, good parentage, toQ, as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 
Q,Q3. fortunes, parentage, good pa- 102. shores] Malone (Charlemont 
rentage to Q4Q6F3F 4. fortunes parent- conj.). skews QsF3F4. shewes The 
age, good parentage to Qs. rest. 
MOO = =LO2 see) (LO wacns shores?] As in 106. dearest wife was) dear'st wife 
Dyce. Prose in QqF3F4. Methinks was S. Walker conj., ending 
roo. J do] Put inaseparate line the two previous lines woe...w¢e. 
by Malone. 110. cased| casd Malone. caste 


Pray...upon| I pray...again Qy. cast The rest. 
upon Steevens (Malone conj.), ending 
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PEE IRI CILIB.S,, 


[ACT V. 


Mar. Where I am but a stranger: from the deck 


You may discern the place. 
Laer: 


Where were you bred? 


And how achieved you these endowments, which 


You make more rich to owe? 
Mar. 


If I should tell my history, it would seem 


Like lies disdain’d in the reporting. 


Per. 


Prithee, speak: 


Falseness cannot come from thee; for thou look’st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem’st a palace 

For the crown’d Truth to dwell in: I will believe thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation 

To points that seem impossible; for thou look’st 


Like one I loved indeed. 


What were thy friends ? 


Didst thou not say, when I did push thee back— 
Which was when I perceived thee—that thou camest 


From good descending ? 
Mar. 
Per 


So indeed I did. 
Report thy parentage. 


I think thou said’st 


Thou hadst been toss’d from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought’st thy griefs might equal mine, 


If both were open’d. 
Mar. 


113. stranger: from the deck] 
stranger, from the decke QgF3¥F 4. 
straunger from the uecke, The rest. 

117. Lf I should] Should I Stee- 
vens, ending the line Zzstory. 

zt would seen]? Twould seem 
Steevens. “2 would seem to you Dyce 
conj., ending the lines ¢e//...lées...re- 


porting. 

119. Jook’st] Malone. Jookest Qq 
F3F4. 

120. palace] Malone. Fadlas (in 


italics) QqF3F4. 
121. crown d] crownd Qq. crowned 
F3F4. 
L will| Ili Malone. 


my] om."Q,Q,Q3. 
look'st] lookest Q,Q,Q3- 


122, 
123. 


Some such thing 


125. 
126. 


say] Malone. stay QqF3F4. 
when] ere Anon. conj. 
thee—that | thee) that Malone. 
thee that QqF3F 4. 

127. descending?| Malone. adis- 


cending. Q,Q,Q3. descent. Q4QsQe. 
descent. FF 4. 


130. thought’st] F3F4. thoughts 
Qq. 

13t. ofen’d] Malone. opened Qq 
F3F4. 

131—133. Some...dikely.] Divided 


as by Collier. Prose in QqF3F,. 
Two lines, the first ending move, in 
Malone (1780). Three, ending zzdeed 
.. thoughts... likely, in Malone (1790). 

131. ching] thing indeed Malone. 


thing, my lord Anon. conj. 


120 


125 


130 


SCENE I.] 


III IU CIOIE Sy. 


I said, and said no more but what my thoughts 


Did warrant me was likely. 
Per. 


Tell thy story; 


If thine consider’d prove the thousandth part 

Of my endurance, thou art a man, and I 

Have suffer’d like a girl: yet thou dost look 

Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves and smiling 
Extremity out of aét. What were thy friends? 


How lost thou them? 


Thy name, my most kind virgin? 


Recount, I do beseech thee: come, sit by me. 


Mar. 
Per. 


My name is Marina. 


O, I am mock’d, 


And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world to laugh at me. 


Mar. 
Or here I’ll cease. 
Per. 


Patience, good sir, 


Nay, I'll be patient. 


Thou little know’st how thou dost startle me, 


To call thyself Marina. 
Mar. 


The name 


Was given me by one that had some power, 


My father, and a king. 
IAGR 
And call’d Marina? 


Mar. 

132. and said] and sed Q,. and 
fed QQ: 

133—143. Zell...me.] Divided as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F'4. 

134. consider'd| Malone.  const- 
dered Qq¥ 3F 4. 

thousandth| Malone. t¢hou- 

sand QqF3F 4. 

136. suffer’d] Malone. suffered 
QqF3F4. 

139. thou them? Thy] Malone. 


thou thy name, QqF3F 4. 
141. ame] name, sir, Steevens. 
143. 0 laugh] laugh Steevens. 
at] om. Q4Q5Q¢: 
143, 144. Patience...cease.| Divided 
as by Steevens. One line in QqF3F4. 


How! a kino’s daughter ? 
SD D> 


You said you would believe me ; 


144—149. Vay,...Marina?] Di- 
vided, substantially, as by Steevens. 
Prose in QqF3F4. Five lines, ending 
knowest...thyself...one... king ...Mart- 
na? in Malone. 

146, 147. Zo call...me| One line, 
S. Walker conj. 


146. zame] name Marina Stee- 
vens. 
149. call’d| F3F,4. clad Q3. cald 
The rest. 
said] sed Q,. seed Q,Q3. 
149—I51. You...here.| Divided as 


by Malone (t780). Two lines, the 
first ending Zo de, in Malone (1790). 
Prose in QqF3F 4. 


412 


PERUGGES: 


But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 


I will end here. 
Per. 


But are you flesh and blood ? 


Have you a working pulse? and are no fairy ? 


Motion! Well; speak on. 
And wherefore call’d Marina ? 
Mar. 
For I was born at sea. 
Per, 
Mar. 


Where were you born? 
Call’d Marina 


At sea! what mother ? 
My mother was the daughter of a king; 


Who died the minute I was born, 
As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 


Deliver’d weeping. 
Per. 


O, stop there a little! 


[A sede] This is the rarest dream that e’er dull sleep 
Did mock sad feols withal: this cannot be: 

My daughter’s buried—Well: where were you bred ? 
I'll hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 


And never interrupt you. 


Mar. You scorn: believe me, ’twere best I did give o’er. 165 


150. trouble The 
rest. 

152, 153. fawy? Motion! Well; 
Speak| Dyce. Fairy? Motion? well, 
speak F3F4. Fairie? Motion well, 
speake Q,Q,03. Fary? Motion well 
Speake Q4Q6. Fary? Motion will 
Speake Qs. fairy? No motion?— 
Well; speak Steevens. fairy-motion ? 
Well; speak Knight (Mason conj.). 
fairy? Motion well, speak Jackson 
conj. fairy Motion?—Well; speak 
Collier. See note (xviit). 

154—159. Call’d...weeping.|] Di- 
vided as by Malone (1780). 
QqF3F 4. 

155. sea! what] sea, what Q,Q, 
Q3. sea! who was thy Q4Qe. sea 
who! was thy Qs. sea? who was thy 
F3F4 and Malone. sea? thy Steevens. 

157. Who] She Steevens conj. 

minute] very minute Malone. 
minute after Anon. conj. 

158. Lychorida] Licherida O-OADa, 


troubler| Q,Q.. 


Prose in 


159. Deliver’d] Malone. delivered 
QaF3Fy. 

159—161. O, stop...withal:] As in 
Malone. Two lines, the first ending 
dream, in QqF 3F 4. 

160. [Aside] First marked by Ma- 
lone. 

dull| duld Q,Q,Q3. 

161—168. this...bred?] Arranged 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF 3F 4. 

161. withal] with all Q,Q3. 

161,162. be: My daughter’s buried. | 
be. My daughter's buried. Steevens. 
be my daughter, buried, Qq. be muy 
daughter ; buried! F3F 4. 

164, 165. And......me,] One line, 
S. Walker conj. 

165. You scorn: believe me,] Vou 
scorne, beleeve me Qq. Vou scorn, be- 
lieve me F3F4. Vow ll scarce believe 
me; Malone. You scorn believing me: 
Steevens conj. (withdrawn). You scorn 
belief; Jackson -conj. Vou scorn to 
believe me; Staunton. 


SCENE I.] 


Per. 
Of what you shall deliver. 


PHRICLES. 


I will believe you by the syllable 
Yet, give me leave: 


How came you in these parts ? where were you bred ? 


Mar. 


The king my father did in Tarsus leave me ; 


Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 

Did seek to murder me: and having woo’d 

A villain to attempt it, who having drawn to dot, 
A crew of pirates came and rescued me; 


Brought me to Mytilene. 
Whither will you have me? 
be, 


But, good sir, 
Why do you weep? 


It may 


You think me an impostor: no, good faith ; 
I am the daughter to King Pericles, 


If good King Pericles be. 
Per. Ho, Helicanus! 
ffel, Calls my lord? 
Per. 


Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 


Most wise in general: tell me, if thou canst, 
What this maid is, or what is like to be, 
That thus hath made me weep? 


Fel. 


I know not; but 


Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilene 


Speaks nobly of her. 
Lys. 


She never would tell 


Her parentage; being demanded that, 


171, 172. Dzd...do’t,| Divided as 
by Malone. Two lines, the first end- 
ing vllaine, in QOqF 3F 4. 


171. wood] Malone. wooed Qq 
FF 4. 

172. who having] who being Ma- 
lone (1780). whom having Malone 
(1790). 

zo do’t| om. Steevens. 
174—178. But...be.| Arranged as 


by Steevens. Prose in QqF3F4. Ma- 
lone ends the first line zw/z¢her. 

174. good] now good Steevens. 

175. Whither| whither Q,Q.Q3- 
whether The rest. 

176. impostor] F 4. imposture The 
rest, 


180. lord?] gracious lord? Steevens. 

182—184. Most...weep?]| Arranged 
as by Malone. Prose in Q,Q,Q3. 
Two lines, the first ending 7s, in the 
rest. 

184—186. 7 know...her.] Arranged 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

185. Here is| Malone. here's F3 
Fy. heres Qq. 

186—188. She...weep.] Arranged 
as by Malone. Two lines, the first 
ending parentage, in QqF3F 4. 


186. never would| would never 
Steevens. 
187. demanded that,| Q4Q6F3F4. 


demanded that Qs. demaunded, that 
Q,2,Q3: 


413 


175 


180 


414 


PETRA CME. 


She would sit still and weep. 
Per. 


(ACH. 


O Helicanus, strike me, honour’d sir ; 


Give me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O’erbear the shores of my mortality, 


And drown me with their sweetness. 


O, come hither, 


Thou that beget’st him that did thee beget; 
Thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tarsus, 


And found at sea again! 


O Helicanus, 


Down on thy knees; thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us: this is Marina. 

What was thy mother’s name? tell me but that, 
For truth can never be confirm’d enough, 


Though doubts did ever sleep. 
First, sir, I pray, what is your title? 


Mar. 
Per. 


I 


Am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 

My drown’d queen’s name, as in the rest you said 
Thou hast been godlike perfeét, the heir of kingdoms, 
And another like to Pericles thy father. 


Mar. 


Is it no more to be your daughter than 


To say my mother’s name was Thaisa ? 
Thaisa was my mother, who did end 


The minute I began. 


Per. 
189—193. O...hither,| As in Ma- 
lone. Prose in QqF3F4. 


189. honour’d sir] Malone. honored 
QqF3. 
193. 
196. 


honoured, sir F 4. 
sweetness] surges Bailey conj. 
Flelicanus| Helicane Staunton. 

199. ¢hat,] om. Q,Q3. 

201, 202. Though......pray,| One 
line in Steevens. 

202—204. J...My] As in Malone. 
One line in QqF3F4. 

203—205. now...her| now (As ix 
the rest thou hast been godlike perfect) 
My droww'd queen's name, thou art the 
heir Steevens. 


205, 206. Thou hast...father.| As 


Now, blessing on thee! rise; thou art my child. 


in QqF3F4. Three lines, ending /er- 
Ject,...like.. father, in Globe ed. See 
note (XIX). 

205. Thou hast] Thou’st Dyce. 

the| thou’rt Mason 

thow rt the Dyce. 

207—210. Ts it...began.] Arranged 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 


conj. 


207. 20] not F3F 4, 
no more] not more F3F 4, 
208. name was Thaisa?] Q4Q¢. 


name was Tharsa, Q,Q,Q3Q5. name 
ws Thaisa? F3F4. 
Thatsa: Anon. conj. 
208. was] Qq. zt F3F4. 
211. thou art] th’art Q,Q,Q3. 


name? It was 


Igo 


195 


200 


210 


SCENE I.| 


Give me fresh garments. 


PE RMGIZES. 


Mine own, Helicanus: 


She is not dead at Tarsus, as she should have been, 
By savage Cleon: she shall tell thee all; 
When thou shalt kneel, and justify in knowledge 


She is thy very princess. 


Who is this ? 


Hel. Sir, ’tis the governor of Mytilene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 


Did come to see you. 
Per. embrace you. 

Give me my robes. 

O heavens bless my girl! 


I am wild in my beholding. 
But, hark, what music ? 


Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O’er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 


How sure you are my daughter. 


But, what music ? 


Hel, My lord, I hear none. 


Per. None! 
The music of the spheres! 


List, my Marina. 


Lys. It is not good to cross him; give him way. 
Per. Rarest sounds! Do ye not hear? 
Lys. My lord, I hear. 
[ Music. 
Per. Most heavenly music ! 
212—219. Guve......see you.| Ar- The rest. 
ranged as by Malone. Prose in Qq 222, 223. music? Tell) Steevens. 
F3F 4. musick !— Tell Malone(1790). mzszcke 
212. owz,] Pointed as by Steevens. ¢e//, Q,Q,Q3. musicks this Q4Qs5Q¢- 


No stop in QqF3F4. 
Helicanus| Helicane Staunton. 
212, 213. Helicanus: She is not] 
Helicanus, she is ; Not Knight. 


213. She zs not| Not Steevens. 

216. princess] Fy. princes The 
rest. 

217. the] thee F3. 

218. state] Q,Q,Q3. The rest 
omit. 

220—228. J...music?] Divided as 


by Malone (1790). Five lines, ending 
roles....girle,....Marina,....doat....mu- 
sicke? in QqF3F,4. ~ Malone (1780) 
ends line 220 at Give me. 

220. you] you, sir Steevens. 

222. heavens] Q,Q,Q3. heaven 


musick’s this F3. musicks this, Fy. 


223. Helicanus,| Q,Q3. Hellica- 
nus? QsQe6F3F4. Hellicanus Q,. 


Hellicanus, Qs. 
224. doubt] Malone. doat Q,Q, 


Q3F3F4 dote Q405Q¢- 


225. what|Q,. where's this The 
rest. 
227. Vone!] Put in a separate line 


by Malone. 
None!] None, Q,Q,Q3. Mone? 
The rest. 


228. spheres] sphere Rowe (ed. 2). 
230. Rarest] Rar’st S. Walker 
con). 


My lord, I hear. 
See note (XX). 


[Music. ] 


215 


i) 
to 
Ou 


PERICLES. [ACT V. 


It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes: let me rest. 
Lys. A pillow for his head: 


[ Sleeps. 


235 


So, leave him all. 


Well, my companion friends, 


If this but answer to my just belief, 


I'll well remember you. 


[Exeunt all but Pericles. 


DIANA appears to Pericles in a vision. 


Dia. 


My temple stands in Ephesus: hie thee thither, 


And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 
There, when my maiden priests are met together, 


Before the people all, 


Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife: 
To mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter’s, call, 
And give them repetition to the life. 

Or perform my bidding, or thou livest in woe; 
Do it, and happy; by my silver bow! 


232. 
conj. 

233. 
Malone (1780). ov 
Steevens. 

[Sleeps.] He sleeps. Malone. 
om. OqF3F4. 

234. Lys.] Mar. Singer (ed. 2). 

234, 235. A...all.] Divided as by 
Steevens. One line in QqF3F4. 

234. head:| head; [The Curtain 
before the Pavilion of Pericles is 
closed. Steevens. 

235—237. IWell...you.| Divided as 
by Steevens. Prose in QqF3F4. Ma- 
lone ends the lines a//.. answer to... 
you. Spoken by Marina, Malone conj. 

235. So, leave] Steevens. 
QqF 3F4. 

companion friends] Hyphen- 
ed by Malone. companion - friend 
Singer, ed. 2 (Malone conj.). 

237. [Exeunt...] Exeunt Lysima- 
chus, Helicanus, Marina, and attend- 
ant Lady. Malone. om. QqF3F4. 

Diana...vision.] Edd. (Globe 
ed.). Diana. Qq. Actus Quintus. 
Diana. F3F4. AcT v. SCENEI. Diana 


nips| raps (i.e. rapts) Collier 


upon mine eyes| on mine eyes 
mine eye-lids 


so leave 


appearing to Pericles asleep. Rowe. 
SCENE Il. The same. Pericles on 
deck asleep; Diana appearing to him 
as ina vision. Malone. Scene con- 
tinued first by Dyce. 

238—247. AZy...dream.] Divided, 
substantially, as by Rowe. J... 
Ephesus, as one line, the rest prose 


in QqF3F4. See note (XX1). 
241, 242. Before...Reveal] As in 
Malone. One line in Rowe. 


241. the people all] Q,Q,Q3. all 
the people The rest. 


242. lose] loose Q.Q,Q3. 

243. daughter’s, call] Malone. 
daughters, call Q,. daughters call 
The rest. 

244. life] Malone 
conj.). ke QqF3F4. 

245. Or perform] Perform Malone. 

246. Do it, and] Singer, ed. 2 
(Dyce). doo’t, and Qq. dot, and F 3 
Fy. Do’t, and be Malone. 

happy ; by...bow !] Dyce. hap- 
by, by...bow. Steevens. happie, by... 
bow, Q;Q,Q3. happy by...bow; Qy4 


Q¢eF3F 4. happy by...b0w, Qs. hap- 
py: by...bow Malone. 


(Charlemont 


SCENE I.] TT ROLES, 417 


Awake, and tell thy dream. [Disappears. 
Per, Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 
I will obey thee. Helicanus! 


kee-entery ELICANUS, LYSIMACHUS, avd MARINA 

fel, Siig 

Per. My purpose was for Tarsus, there to strike 250 
The inhospitable Cleon; but I am 
For other service first: toward Ephesus 
Turn our blown sails; eftsoons I'll tell thee why. 
[Zo Lysimachus| Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore, 
And give you gold for such provision 255 
As our intents will need ? 

JERE, Sie 
With all my heart ; and, when you come ashore, 
I have another suit. 

Por: You shall prevail, 
Were it to woo my daughter; for it seems 260 
You have been noble towards her. 

Lys: Sir, lend me your arm. 

Per. Come, my Marina. [A xeunt. 


247. [Disappears.] Diana disap- the rest prose in QqF3F4. 


pears. Malone. om. QqF3F4. 253. thee] Q,.Q,Q3. om. the rest. 
249. thee. Helicanus!] thee: Helli- (To Helicanus. Malone (1780). 
canus. O4Q5Q6F 3K 4. thee Hellicanus. 254. [To Lysimachus] Malone 
Q;Q,Q3- (1790). 
Re-enter...and Marina.] Re- 256. meed?] Rowe (ed. 2). A full 
enter... Marina, &c. Dyce. Enter Ly- stop in QqF3F4. 
simachus, MHelicanus, and Marina. 257, 258. Sir, With...ashore,| As 
Malone. Enter Lysimachus. Rowe. in Malone. One line in QqF3F4. 
om. QqF3F4. 259. szwit] Malone. slezght QqF3 
el, Se] Dyess Isle SA la 
Qq. Omitted in F3F4. 260. zt] om. Q3. 


250—256. My...need?] Divided as 259—261.  You...her.] Divided as 
by Malone. JZy...sai/s as three lines, by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 


WOIE, IBS: EE 


PERICLES. 


SCENE UE 


Gow. Now our sands are almost run ; 


More a little, and then dumb. 

This, my last boon, give me, 

For such kindness must relieve me, 
That you aptly will suppose 


What pageantry, what feats, what shows, 


What minstrelsy and pretty din, 
The regent made in Mytilene, 

To greet the king. jSojte thrived, 
That he is promised to be wived 

To fair Marina; but in no wise 

Till he had done his sacrifice, 

As Dian bade: whereto being bound, 
The interim, pray you, all confound. 
In feather’d briefness sails are fill’d, 
And wishes fall out as they’re will’d. 
At Ephesus, the temple see, 


PACT =v. 


Enter GOWER, before the temple of DIANA at Ephesus. 


Our king and all his company. 
That he can hither come so soon, 


Is by your fancies’ thankful doom. 


SCENE I1.] Staunton. 

Enter...Ephesus.] Malone. Enter 
Gower. Q4Q5Q6F3F 4. om. Q,0,,Q3. 

Gow.] Gower. Q,Q,Q3. om. Q4Q5 
QF 3F4. 

2. dumb| Malone. dum QqF3. 
dun F 4. done Rowe. 

3. my] as my Malone (Steevens). 
then, as my Steevens conj. 

give] deign to give Dyce conj. 

Sreely give Staunton conj. 

6. feats] feasts S. Walker conj. 

7. and\|Q,. what The rest. 

8. Mytilene,] A full stop in Q,Q,Q3. 


[Exit. 


9. thrived] QqF3F4. has thriv’d 
Malone. 
12. sacrifice,| A full stop in Q,Q, 
0; 
14. pray you,| Malone. pray, you 
QqF3F4. pray you Rowe (ed. 2). 
all\ al Q,. 
16. they re} they'rQ,. thet’r Q,Q3 
Q4Q5Q6. their F3F 4. 
wll’d| F3F4. wild Qq. 
20. fancie?| Edd. fancies QqF3 
Fy. fancy’s Rowe. 
doom] boon Steevens. 


-[Exit.] om. Q,Q,Q3. 


pe) 


15 


20 


SCENE II1.] PERICEES: Ato 


ScENE III. The temple of Diana at Ephesus; THAISA 
standing near the altar, as high priestess; a number of 
Virgins on each side; CERIMON and other [Inhabitants 
of Ephesus attending. 


Enter PERICLES, with his train ; LYSIMACHUS, HELICANUS, MARINA, 
and a Lady. 


Per. Hail, Dian! to perform thy just command, 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed 
At Pentapolis the fair Thaisa. 
At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 5 
A maid-child call’d Marina; who, O goddess, 
Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tarsus 
Was nursed with Cleon; who at fourteen years 
He sought to murder: but her better stars 
Brought her to Mytilene; ’gainst whose shore 10 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 


That. Voice and favour ! 
You are, you are—O royal Pericles !— [Faznts. 


Per. What means the nun? she dies! help, gentlemen! 15 


SCENE It.] Malone. SCENE II. who| F4. whom The rest. 
Dyce. 8. who] whom Malone. 
The...attending. ] Malone. 10, 11. Brought...Riding| As in 
Enter...Lady.] Malone. Omitted Malone. One line in Rowe. 
in Q,Q,Q3. Enter Pericles, Lysima- 10. ‘gatnust] against Malone (1780). 
chus, Hellicanus, Marina, and others. 11. 2s] Q,Q,Q3. zo us The rest. 
Q4Q5Q¢6F 3F 4. Enter...Marina, Thaisa, 13, 14. Voice... Pericles!] Divided 
Cerymon, and others. Rowe. as by Malone Prose in QqF 3F 4. 
3—13. Who...daughter.| Divided, 14. [Faints.] She faints away. 
except lines to, 11, as by Rowe. Rowe. om. QqF 3F4. 
Prose in QqF 3F4. 15. What...gentlemen!] One line 
4. At... Thaisa.| The fair Thaisa, in Q4QsQ6F3F4. Prose in Q,Q,Q3. 
at Pentapolis. Malone (1780). the nun ?| Collier (ed. 2). the 
6. call’d] Malone (1790). called mum? Q,Q,Q3. the woman? The 
QqF3F 4. rest. she? mum! or she? hum! Dyce 
Marina| Marnia Qs. conj. See note (XXII). 


BEEZ 


PERIOHISS: 


Cer. Noble sir, 


[Aca We 


If you have told Diana’s altar true, 


This is your wife. 
Pete 


Reverend appearer, no ; 


I threw her overboard with these very arms. 


Cer. 
Per. 


Cer. Look to the lady. 


Upon this coast, | warrant you. 


’Tis most certain. 


O, she’s but overjoy’d. 


Early in blustering morn this lady was 


Thrown upon this shore. 


I oped the coffin, 


Found there rich jewels; recover’d her, and placed her 


Here in Diana’s temple. 
Ter. 


May we see them? 


Cer. Great sir, they shall be brought you to my house, 


Whither I invite you. 
Recovered. 


That. O, let me look! 


Look, Thaisa is 


If he be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious ear, 


But curb it, spite of seeing. 
Are you not Pericles? 


16—18. Nodle...wife.| Divided as 
by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. Rowe 
reads S77... ¢72é, as one line. 


16. Noble sir,| Q,Q,Q3. Sz, The 
rest. 
18, 19. Reverend...arms.| Divided 


as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F'4. 


18. wefe.] wife? Q,Q,Q03. 
Reverend Reverent Q,. 

19. overboard] oerboard Malone. 

21—25. Look...... temple.| Divided 


as by Malone (1790). Looke...over- 
joyde as one line, the rest prose in Qq 
FF 4. 
21. Look......lady.| Continued to 
Pericles, Malone con}. 
overjoy'd | oerjoy'd Malone. 
22. in]one Steevens (Malone conj.). 
23. wpon] on Malone (£780). 
oped) op t Q,Q,Q3. opened 
The rest. 


O, my lord, 
Like him you spake, 


coffin,| coffin, and Malone. 
(1780). 

24. there] Q,Q,Q3. these The rest. 

recover’'d| Rowe. vrecovered 
QqF3F 4. 
placed plac’ste Q,Q,Q3. 

26—28. Great... Recovered.| Divided 
as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

27. Whither| whither Q,Q,Q3F 4. 
whether The rest. 

28. Recovered) Recover’d Steevens. 

29—35. O,...death?| Divided, as 
by Malone (1790). Prose in QqF3F 4. 
Six lines in Rowe. 

29. look] look upon him Malone 
(1780). 

29, 30. look! If] Malone. look; tf 
Rowe (ed. 2). looke if Qq. look if F3F 4 

31. ear) care Q,Q3. 

33. spake] Q,. Speake Q4Q5Q¢. 
Speak Q,Q3F3F 4. 
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SCENE III.]} 


PERICE ES: 


Like him you are: did you not name a tempest, 


A birth, and death ? 
Per. 
That. 

And drown’d. 


Per. Immortal Dian! 
That. 


The voice of dead Thaisa ! 
That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 


Now I know you better. 


When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 


The king my father gave you such a ring. 


Per. 
kindness 


[Shows a ring. 


This, this: no more, you gods! your present 


Makes my past miseries sports: you shall do well, 
That on the touching of her lips I may 


Melt, and no more be seen. 


O, come, be buried 


A second time within these arms. 


Mar. 


My heart 


Leaps to be gone into my mother’s bosom. 


Per. 
Thaisa ; 


Look, who kneels here! 


[Kuneels to Thatsa. 
Flesh of thy flesh, 


Thy burden at the sea, and call’d Marina 


For she was yielded there. 
That. 


Blest, and mine own! 


Hel. Hail, madam, and my queen! 


That. 


I know you not. 


Per. You have heard me say, when I did fly from Tyre, 
I left behind an ancient substitute: 
Can you remember what I call’d the man? 


36, 37. That...drown’d.| Divided 
as by Malone (1790). One line in 
QqF3Fy 


dead And drown’d] drownd 

And dead Malone (1780). 

36. That Thaisa] That Thasia Q,. 

37. Immortal] I mortall Q,2,Q93- 

38—40. Now...ving.] Divided as 
by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F4. 

40. you] you F3. 

[Shows a ring.] Malone. 

41—45. This...arms.] Divided as 

by Malone. Prose in QqF3F 4. Rowe 


the lines gods,...sport...lips... 
SCN 3...avMS. 

41. This, this: no| This no Qs. 

42. sports] Q,Q,Q3. sport The 
rest. 

45, 46. JZy...bosom.]| Divided as by 
Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. 

46. [Kneels...] Malone. om. QqF3 
ye 

47—59. Look...miracle.| Divided 
as by Rowe. Prose in QqF3F 4. 

53. man?] Rowe. man, QqF3F4. 
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PEO: 


I have named him oft. 
That. 


Per. Still confirmation: 


[ACT V. 


*Twas Helicanus then. 


Embrace him, dear Thaisa; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found ; 
How possibly preserved; and who to thank, 
Besides the gods, for this great miracle. 


That. 


Lord Cerimon, my lord; this man, 


Through whom the gods have shown their power; that can 


From first to last resolve you. 


Per. 


Reverend sir, 


The gods can have no mortal officer 


More like a god than you. 


Cer. 


Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives ? 
I will, my lord. 


Beseech you, first go with me to my house, 
Where shall be shown you all was found with her; 
How she came placed here in the temple; 


No needful thing omitted. 
Per: 


57. found ;| Rowe. found? QqF 3 
Fy. 

58. preserved;] Rowe. preserved? 
QqF 3F 4. 

who] whom Malone. 

59. mzracle.| Rowe. myracle? Q, 
Q3. miracle? The rest. 

60—62. Lord... you.| Divided as 
by Steevens. Prose in QqF3F4. Rowe 
ends the lines whom...first...you. 

60. this man] this is the man S. 
Walker conj. 

61. that] tis he that Dyce conj., 
ending line 60 at whom. 

62. Reverend] F3F 4. Reverent Qq. 

62—65. Reverend...re-lives?| Di- 
vided as by Steevens. Prose in QqF3 
F4. Four lines, ending .Sir...officer... 
you,...ve-lives? in Rowe. The lines 
end gods...like...how...ve-lives? in Ma- 
lone. 

65. this] his Qs. 

65—69. JZ will...omitted.] Divided 


Pure Dian, bless thee for thy vision! I 


as by Malone. Prose in QqF3F4. Five 
lines, ending me...all...her;...tenple, 
...omitted, in Rowe. 

66. 70] Q,Q,Q3. unto The rest. 

68. placed] placd F 4. plac’ste Q, 
Q.Q3. plac’st The rest. 

in| within Steevens. 

7o—477. Pure...beautify.| Arranged 
as by Dyce. Prosein QqF3F4. Eight 
lines, ending v7szo7,...thee...daughter, 
een CHUAPOLES wate dismal, ...... OVI, ... 
touch’ d,...beautifie, m Rowe. Malone 
ends the lines Diana!...offer...prince, 
See in cre 7202, ....dismal, .... form ;... 
touch’ d,...beautify. Steevens ends the 
third and fourth lines Zhazsa...daugh- 
ter, the rest as Malone. Collier ends 
the first line wszoz, the rest as Dyce. 

70. Pure| Puer Qs. 

Dian] Diana Malone. 
bless] I bless Malone. 
I|¥F3F4. and Qq. 


55 
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SCENE III] PERICLES: 


Will offer night-oblations to thee. Thaisa, 
This prince, the fair-betrothed of your daughter, 
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Shall marry her at Pentapolis. 


This ornament 


And now, 


Makes me look dismal will I clip to form ; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch’d, 
To grace thy marriage-day, I'll beautify. 


That. 
My father’s dead. 
Per. 


queen, 


Heavens make a star of him! 


Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, sir, 


Yet there, my 


We'll celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 
Will in that kingdom spend our following days: 
Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign. 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing stay 


To hear the rest untold: sir, lead’s the way. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter GOWER. 


Gow. 


In Antiochus and his daughter you have heard 


Of monstrous lust the due and just reward: 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen, 
Although assail’d with fortune fierce and keen, 
Virtue preserved from fell destruétion’s blast, 


71. night-oblations| My night obla- 

tions Steevens. 
thee. Thaisa,| thee; Thaisa Qs 
QsQeF3F4. thee Thaisa, Q,Q,Q3- 

72, fair-betrothed| Hyphened by 
Malone. 

73. her|om. F3F4. 

75. Makes| makes Q,Q,Q3. that 
makes The rest, followed by Rowe, 
Malone, and Steevens. 

dismal] so dismal Malone. 
I\ L, my lov'd Marina, Ma- 
lone. 

76. touch’d) touch Qs. 

78, 79. Lord...dead.| Divided as 
by Dyce. Prose in QqFf. The first 
line ends credit in Rowe. 

sir, My Sir, that my 
Malone, ending line 78 at cred’. 


78. credit, sir,|credit. Sir, Q,Q.Q3- 
80—83. Heavens...reign.] Verse 
first in Rowe. Prose in QqFf. 
80. Heavens] See note (XXII). 
there] Qq. here F3¥ 4. 
85. lead’s) lead Malone. 
[Exeunt.] Exeunt omnes. Q4 
QsQ6F3F 4. om. Q,Q.03- 
Enter Gower.] Q4QsQ¢6F3F 4. 
Finis. Gower. Q,Q,Q3. 
86. Antiochus| Antioch 
(Steevens). 
87. duel true Qe, 
88. Zz] om. Qs. 
89. Although] hough Qs. 
fortune) fortunes ¥F 4. 
go. preserved] preserv’d Malone. 
preferd Qq. preferred F3F 4. 
from) for from Q3. 


Malone 


75 


80 


85 


go 
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PIRACEES: 


Led on by heaven and crown’d with joy at last : 
In Helicanus may you well descry 

A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty: 

In reverend Cerimon there well appears 

The worth that learned charity aye wears: 

For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 

Had spread their cursed deed and honour’'d name 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn, 

That him and his they in his palace burn ; 

The gods for murder seemed so content 

To punish, although not done, but meant. 

So, on your patience evermore attending, 

New joy wait on you! Here our play has ending. 


gl. Led | Lead OF Q3. 
93. of loyalty) and loyaltie Q,Q3. 
94. reverend | reverent QQ 


[ACT WV. 


[ Exit. 


so content] to contend Q,Q3 


2293. IOI, punish] punish them Malone. 


97. their) his Q,Q,Q3. 


punish crime Anon. con). 


and] F3F4. the Qq. fo th’ 103. has] Q,Q,Q3. hath The rest. 


Collier conj. a@zd the Anon. conj. 
100. seemed] seemde Q,. seem’dQ, om. QqFf. 


[Exit.] Exit Gower. Malone. 
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NO EES: 


Note I. 


No list of Dramatis Persone is found in any Quarto edition. It is 
first given after the play in the third Folio and prefixed to it in the 
fourth. It is called as usual in both ‘The Actors names.’ 


Antiochus is there described as ‘a Tyrant of Greece.’ Then fol- 
lows ‘ Hesperides Daughter to Antiochus.’ ‘Dionyza’ is called Dio- 
nysia, and ‘ Mytilene’ ‘ Metaline.’ Another character is introduced, 
viz. ‘Philoten Daughter to Cleon.’ The errors and omissions were 
partly corrected by Rowe and partly by Malone in his supplement to 
Steevens’ edition of 1778, published two years afterwards. He also 
added the words ‘SCENE disfersedly in various countries, 


The list, as given in this and in the Globe edition, is literatim as 
in Mr Dyce’s first edition, except that we have written ‘Tarsus’ for 
‘Tharsus.’ 


NoTE II. 


Act. 1. The Folios have here Aus Primus. Scena Prima, in 
the rest of the play the Acts are marked, but not the Scenes. There 
is no indication of either in the Quartos. 


Note III. 


1.1.6. The first, fourth, fifth and sixth Quartos read thus: 
‘Ant. Musicke bring in our daughter, &c.’ 


The second and third Quartos have the same reading, only putting 
a comma after ‘ Musicke.’ 


426 PERTELES: 


The Folios read ‘.4¢. Musick bring in our daughter, &c.’ 


Malone correéted the error, making J/usick a stage direction. 
Mr Dyce first transferred this stage direction to follow line 11. 


NoTE IV. 


I. 1. 55—57. The first Quarto, followed substantially by the rest, 
has here: 
‘I wayte the sharpest blow (Aztiochus) 
Scorning aduice; read the conclusion then: 
Which read &c.’ 


The Folios: 
‘I waite the sharpest blow (Az¢tzochus) 


Scorning advice. Reade the conclusion then. 
Ant, Which read &c.’ 


Malone first made the correction adopted in our text. 


Steevens gave the following arrangement: 
‘I wait the sharpest blow, Antiochus, 
Scorning advice. 


Ant. Read the conclusion then ; 
Which read, &c.’ 


NOTE V. 


I. 2.73. Steevens tells us that he once thought a line was wanting 
to complete the sense of the passage, and that the deficiency might be 
supplied as follows: 

.... ‘A glorious beauty, 

From whence an issue I might propagate ; 
For royal progeny are general blessings, 
Bring arms to princes, and to subjects joy,’ 


In Malone’s edition of 1780 the last line in Steevens’s note stands 
as it does in our text. 


Norte VI. 


I. 4. 39. We have followed Steevens in adopting Mason’s con- 
jecture on account of its agreement with the following passage from 
Wilkins’ Novel: ‘The ground of which forced lamentation was, to see 
the power of change, that this their City, who mot two summers 
younger, did so excell in pompe, &c.’ 


NOTES: 427 


The reading ‘Sends word, 11. prol. 22, adopted by Malone and 
Steevens, and suggested, according to Mr Halliwell, by a MS. note of 
Theobald’s, is also confirmed by the novel. ‘Good Helycanus as 
prouident at home, as his Prince was prosperous abroade, let no occa- 
sion slip wherein hee might sevza word to Tharsus of what occurrents 
soeuer had happened in his absence, &c.’ See other instances ; 
ie Ty AG, Wi, WAS Mil, Bs BOS iis AL ues 


Note VII. 


II. I. 51—54. Steevens conjectures that the dialogue originally 
ran thus: 


‘Per. Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen ; 
The day ts rough and thwarts your occupation. 
2. Fish. Honest! good fellow, what’s that? If it be wof a day fits 
you, scratch zt out of the calendar, and nobody zw22/ look after it.’ 


He inserts in his text ‘scratch it’ and ‘will, but not the former 
alterations. 


Perhaps, as Malone suggested, Pericles had said: ‘Peace be at 
your labour, honest fishermen! good day.’ And the fisherman replies 
‘Honest! Good! Fellow what’s that?’ 


Note VIII. 


II. 3. 74. Two leaves, signatures D, and D3, are wanting in the 
unique copy of the Quarto of 1611, which is now in the British Mu- 
seum. The part omitted extends from II. 3. 74 to Il. 5. 36 inclusive. 


Norte IX. 


Ill. 1. 51—54. The first Quarto reads: 


‘1, Pardon vs, sir; with vs at Sea it hath bin still obserued. 
And we are strong in easterne, therefore briefly yeeld’er, 
Per. As you thinke meet ; for she must ouer board straight: 
Most wretched Queene.’ 


The second and third Quartos omit the colon after ‘straight,’ and 
the fourth and sixth put a comma. The second and third have 
‘yeeld ’er,’ the rest ‘yeeld her” For ‘ouer board,’ the fourth has ‘ ore 
board’ and the sixth ‘ore boord.’ The fifth Quarto has: 
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IAD IML IES. 


‘1. Pardon vs sir; this is a lye with vs at Sea it hath bin still ob- 
serued And we are strong in easterne, therefore briefly yeeld her. 

Per. As you thinke meete, for she must ore board straight, 
Most wretched Queene.’ 


The Folios follow as usual the sixth Quarto, reading however, ‘still 
hath bin’ (F3) and ‘still hath been’ (F4) instead of ‘hath beene still’ 
(Qo). 

They also read ‘ Eastern’ for ‘easterne’ (0,0,030,Q;) and ‘Eas- 


terne’ (Qe) 
F, reads Pericles’ speech as three lines. 


Malone was the first who read the whole passage as prose, and 
transferred the words ‘ for she must over-board straight’ to the Sailor’s 
speech. 

For ‘eastern’ Steevens first adopted Mason’s conjecture ‘ earnest,’ 
and Singer first adopted Boswell’s conjecture ‘custom.’ Steevens him- 
self had guessed ‘credence.’ 

Mr Knight, adopting Jackson’s conjecture, reads, ‘And we are 
strong in, astern,’ i.e. we are driving strongly in shore astern. Malone, 
who retained ‘ Eastern,’ supposed the words to mean ‘ There is a strong 
Easterly wind.’ 


Steevens reads ‘ Be z¢ as you think meet’ for the sake of metre. 


NOTE X. 


Ill, 2. 60—65. We have left the arrangement of this passage as it 
stands in the Quartos and Folios. Various attempts have been made 
to turn it into verse. 


NoTE XI. 


III. 3. 30. The conjectures of Steevens and Malone are confirmed 
by the following from Wilkins’ Novel: ‘vowing solemnely by othe to 
himselfe, his head should grow wascisserd, his beard vntrimmed, him- 
selfe in all vzcomely, since he had lost his Queene, &c.’ 


NOTE XII. 


Iv. I. 57. Steevens makes a violent alteration here, reading: 


‘That almost burst the deck, and from the ladder-tackle 
Wash’d offacanvas-climber ...... 
confusion. 


NOLES: 


Leon. And when was this? 

Mar. It was when I was born: 
Never was waves nor wind more violent. 

Leon. Come, say your prayers speedily.’ 


This transposition was suggested to him by Mr M. Mason’s note to 
lines 61 sqq.: ‘‘ Malone suspects that some line preceding these has 
been lost, but that I believe is not the case, this being merely a con- 
tinuation of Marina’s description of the storm which was interrupted 
by Leonine’s asking her, When was that? and by her answer, When 
I was born, never were waves nor wind more violent. Put this ques- 
tion and answer in a parenthesis, and the description goes on without 
difficulty : 

55 8 5 5 GaGluirtl a Seer 
That almost burst the deck, 
And from the ladder-tackle washes off, &c.’” 


The line which Malone supposed to have dropped out between 
lines 60 and 61 of the text “may,” he says, “ perhaps have been of this 
import: 


‘O’er the good ship the foaming billow breaks.’” 


Notre XIII. 


Iv. 4. 13—16. The first Quarto, followed substantially by the rest, 
arranges this passage as follows: 


“Old Helicanus goes along behind, 
Is left to gouerne it, you beare in mind. 
Old £scenes, whom Hellicanus late 
Aduancde in time to great and hie estate.’ 


NOTE XIV. 


Iv. 4. 383—42. Steevens proposes to read these lines as follows : 
‘Marina call’d; and at her birth 
Proud Thetis swallow’d part o’ the earth: 
The earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 
Hath Thetis’ birth on heaven bestow’d: 
Wherefore she swears she’ll never stint 
Make battery upon shores of flint.’ 


NOTE XV. 


Iv. 6. 22, 23. Mr Collier suggests that ‘impunity,’ the reading of 


=). 
some of the early copies, is a misprint for ‘impurity, 


430 PERICLES. 


NoTE XVI. 


v.13. Malone says that the corresponding rhyme, coast, shews 
that /es?, in the first edition, was only a misprint for /os¢. The three 
copies of the first edition with which we are acquainted including that 
at the Bodleian which once belonged to Malone himself, all read ‘left’ 
not ‘lest.’ 


NOTE XVII. 


v. 1. 34. There is a confusion in the distribution of the dialogue 
in the first three Quartos; the first, followed by the other two, reads: 


‘Hell. You may, but bootlesse. Is your sight see, will not 
speake to any, yet let me obtaine my wish. 

Lys. Behold him, this was a goodly person. 

Ffell, ‘Till the disaster that one mortall wight droue him 
to this.’ 

The necessary correction was made in Q,. 


NOTE XVIII. 


v. 1. 153. Mr Grant White thinks it “more than probable that 
‘Motion’ is a stage direction which has slipped into the text, and that 
here J/arina was to beckon or motion to Pericles to cease his 
rhapsody.” 


NOTE XIX. 


V. 1. 205, 206. The first Quarto, followed substantially by the rest, 
reads thus: 


‘Thou hast beene God-like perfit, the heir of kingdomes, 
And an other like to Pericles thy father,’ 


Malone suggests, “ Perhaps the poet wrote, 


¢ As in the rest you said 
Thou hast been god-like perfect, so go on; 
Proceed and tell me but thy mother’s name, 
The heir of kingdoms, and a mother like 
To Pericles thy father.’” 


In his edition of 1780 he printed substantially the old text. But in 
1790 he reads as follows: 
‘(As in the rest you said, 
Thou hast been god-like-perfect ;) the heir of kingdoms, 
And a mother like to Pericles, thy father.’ 


In this reading he is followed substantially by Boswell. 


NOTES. 


Steevens says, “I would read, 


‘T am Pericles of Tyre; but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name: In a// the rest thou said’st 
Thou hast been god-like, perhaps the heir of kingdoms, 
And another like to Pericles thy father.’” 


But in his edition of 1793 he printed the passage thus: 


‘I am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
(As in the rest thou hast been godlike perfect,) 
My drown’d queen’s name, thou art the heir of kingdoms, 
And another life to Pericles thy father.’ 


Mason proposed, 


‘Thou ’rt heir of kingdoms, 
And another life to Pericles thy father.’ 


Jackson would read, 


‘But tell me now 
(As in the rest thou hast been god-like perfect,) 
My drown’d queen’s name, ¢henx thow’rt the heir of kingdoms.’ 


Singer, in his first edition, printed the passage thus: 
“I am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name (as in the rest thou hast 
Been godlike perfect), thou ’rt the heir of kingdoms, 
And another life to Pericles thy father.’ 


In his second edition he reads, 
“IT am Pericles of Tyre: but tell me now 
My drown’d queen’s name (as in the rest you said 


Thou hast been godlike perfect), the heir of kingdoms, 
And another life to Pericles thy father.’ 


In this reading he is followed by Mr Collier in his second edition, 
except that in the third line he reads ‘thou heir’ for ‘the heir’ 
Staunton also adopts the reading of Singer (ed. 2), but prints ‘ another- 
life’ for ‘another life.’ He suggests as another emendation, 


‘And mother-like to Pericles thy father.’ 
Mr Dyce proposes, 


‘Thou hast been godlike perfe¢ét,—thou art then 
The heir of kingdoms, and another life 
To Pericles thy father.’ 


As the passage is so corrupt that it cannot be corrected with any 
approach to certainty by conjecture, we have left it as it stands in the 
Quartos and Folios. 
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PERACIES: 


NOTE XX. 


V. I. 230. The first three Quartos read, 
‘Lys. Musicke my Lord? I heare.’ 


The fourth and fifth have, 

“Lys. Musicke my Lord, I heare.’ 

The sixth, 

‘Zys. Musicke my Lord, I heare?’ 

The Folios, 

‘Zys. Musick, my Lord, I hear. 

Malone reads, 

‘Lys. Musick? My lord, I hear—’ 

Mr Dyce first suggested that ‘ Music’ should be printed as a stage 
direction, and in this he has been followed by Mr Staunton, Mr Grant 
White, Dr Delius, and, though with some hesitation, by ourselves in 
the Globe edition. No music is mentioned in Wilkins’ Novel, and 
any music of earth would be likely to jar with that ‘music of the 
spheres’ which was already lulling Pericles to sleep. Perhaps the 
passage might be arranged thus: 

*Zys. Music, my lord? 
Per. I hear most heavenly music.’ 


NOTE XXI. 


Vv. 1. 238sqq. Steevens supposes that Diana’s revelation was ori- 
ginally delivered in rhyme, thus: 


‘My temple stands in Ephesus; hie thither 
And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 
There, when my maiden priests are met together, 
Before the people all, in solemn wise 
Recount the progress of thy miseries. 
Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife; 
/Yow mourn thy crosses, with thy daughter’s: ga, 
And give them repetition to the ZZ. 
Perform my bidding, or thou liv’st in woe: 
Do’t, and be happy, by my silver bow.’ 


NOTE XXII. 


V. 3. 15. The word ‘nun’ which Mr Collier had conjectured in 
a note to his first edition, is given by a MS. correétor in Capell’s copy 
of the first Quarto. 


NOTE XXIII. 


V. 3. 80. ‘Heavens’ is the reading of all the Quartos and Folios 


in the text, but in the first three Quartos ‘ Heaven’ is the catchword on 
the previous page. 


VOL. IX. Fy 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Vilia miretur vulgus; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua. 


10 19% 


TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 


EARLE OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TITCHFIELD. 


RIGHT HONOURABLE, 


I KNOW not how I shall offend in dedicating my 
unpolisht lines to your Lordship, nor how the worlde will 
censure me for choosing so strong a proppe to support so 
weake a burthen, onelye, if your Honour seeme but 
pleased, I account my selfe highly praised, and vowe to 
take aduantage of all idle houres, till I have honoured 
you with some grauer labour. But if the first heire of 
my inuention proue deformed, I shall be sorie it had so 
noble a godfather, and never after eare so barren a land, 
for fear it yeeld me still so bad a haruest, I leaue it to 
your Honourable survey, and your Honor to’ your heart’s 
content, which I wish may alwaies answere your owne 
wish, and the worlds hopefull expectation. 


Your Honors in all dutie, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


* The Edinburgh ed. 1627, Qo, has ‘in’ for ‘to’. 


Menus AND). ADONIS. 


EVEN as the sun with purple-colour’d face 

Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 

Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him to the chase; 

Hunting he loved, but love he laugh’d to scorn: 
Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-faced suitor ’gins to woo him. 


‘Thrice fairer than myself, thus she began, 

‘The field’s chief flower, sweet above compare, 

Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man, 

More white and red than doves or roses are ; 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 


‘Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed, 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow; 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know: 
Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses ; 


1. purple-colour'd| purple-colourd Qg. razie or reine The rest. 


Q,Q.,Q03. purple coloured The rest. Wi, Oe) yee Ore 
8. chief] sweet Sewell. never serpent hisses] serpents 
10. or voses] and roses Farmer never hisses Qi serpent never hisses 
con]. Gildon. 


14. vein] reigne Q4Q5Q6. raigne 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


‘And yet not cloy thy lips with loathed satiety, 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety ; 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 
A summer’s day will seem an hour but short, 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport.’ 


With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 

Earth’s sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 
Being so enraged, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 


Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 
Under her other was the tender boy, 
Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 
She red and hot as coals of glowing fire, 
He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 


The studded bridle on a ragged bough 

Nimbly she fastens—O, how quick is love !— 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 

To tie the rider she begins to prove: 
Backward she push’d him, as she would be thrust, 
And govern’d him in strength, though not in lust. 


So soon was she along as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips: 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And ’gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips; 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
‘If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open.’ 


19. satiety] sacietie Q,Q,Q3Qo. MS.). president Qq. 
24. cime-beguiling| time, beguiling 27. 2] zts Sewell (ed. 1). 
Qo. 32. her other] Q,Q,Q3. the other 


25. seizeth] ceazeth Q,Q,Q3. seiseth The rest. 
Qs. seaseth Qo. 38. love!) love? Qyy. 
26. precedent] Malone (Capell 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


He burns with bashful shame; she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks; 
Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs 
To fan and blow them dry again she seeks: 
He saith she is immodest, blames her miss ; 
What follows more she murders with a kiss. 


Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone, 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stuff'd or prey be gone ; 
Even so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his chin, 
And where she ends she doth anew begin. 


Forced to content, but never to obey, 

Panting he lies and breatheth in her face ; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey, 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace ; 
Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So they were dew’d with such distilling showers. 


Look, how a bird lies tangled in a net, 
So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies ; 
Pure shame and awed resistance made him fret, 
Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes: 
Rain added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 


Still she entreats, and prettily entreats, 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale; 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 
’Twixt crimson shame and anger ashy-pale ; 


50. maiden burning] Hyphened in 62. dbreatheth} Q,Q,Q03. breathing 


Lintott. The rest. 
51. hairs] haires Qi. heares The 63. prey] pray Q,Q2,03. 


rest. 66. such distilling) such-distilling 


53. saith] saves Qyy S. Walker conj. 


miss| miss Malone. 74. ear] careQ,,. air Malone con). 
54. murders| murthers @ZOF@:: 75. 7 hel hezs QgQ,,Q;;- 


smothers The rest. sullen] sullein Q,Q,. 
61. Forced Forst Q,Q,Q3. Forced he] she Q3. 


Qo. Forct The rest. 76. anger] anger, Malone. 


content] consent Gildon. 
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Being red, she loves him best ; and being white, 
Her best is better'd with a more delight. 


Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 

From his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rain’d, making her cheeks all wet ; 
And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 


Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in ; 
So offers he to give what she did crave ; 
But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 


Never did passenger in summer's heat 
More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get ; 
She bathes in water, yet her fire must burn: 
‘O, pity,’ ’gan she cry, ‘flint-hearted boy ! 
‘Tis but a kiss I beg; why art thou coy? 


‘I have been wood, as I entreat thee now, 
Even by the stern and direful god of war, 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow, 
Who conquers where he comes in every jar; 
Yet hath he been my captive and my slave, 
And begg’d for that which thou unask’d shalt have. 


‘Over my altars hath he hung his lance, 
His batter'd shield, his uncontrolled crest, 


78. Her best] Her brest Q,.Qi1 
fer breast Lintott and Gildon. 
better’ d | betterd Q,0,Q3. bet- 
tered The rest. fetter’d Theobald conj. 
MS., reading breast. 


86. dive-dapper] die-dapper QeQo. 
89. her lips] his lips QgQ,,Q13- 
90. winks, and turns) winkt, and 


turnde Qo. 


94. vet her] Q,Q,Q3. yet in The 
rest. 

97. woo'd | wooed Q.Q,Qo. 

99. sinewy] sinewie Qo. sinowie 
or szzowy The rest. 

102. shalt] shall Qo. 

103. hung] hong Q,Q.. 

104. batter’d] battered Qo. battred 
The rest. 
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And for my sake hath learn’d to sport and dance, 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile and jest ; 
Scorning his churlish drum and ensign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 


‘Thus he that overruled I overswayed, 
Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain: 
Strong-temper’d steel his stronger strength obeyed, 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 
O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 
For mastering her that foil’d the god of fight ! 


‘Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine— 
Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red— 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine: 


What see’st thou in the ground? hold up thy head: 


Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beauty lies ; 
Then why not lips on lips, since eyes ‘in eyes ? 


‘Art thou ashamed to kiss? then wink again, 
And I will wink; so shall the day seem night; 
Love keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 
Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight: 
These blue-vein’d violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 


‘The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shews thee unripe; yet mayst thou well be tasted: 


Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 


106. zoy] Q,Q,. coy The rest. Sewell. 


109. overswayed | over-swayd Qy,. 

110. ved-rose] Hyphened in Qo. 

111. Strong-temper'd | Wyphened 
in Q,. Strag tempered Q4Q5Q¢6 (Sr 70g 


obeyed | obey a Q8Q0Q,0Qrr 
114. mastering| maistring Q, @) 
Q;. mastring The rest. 
that| who Qo. 
116. ave they] they are Gildon. 
118. 72 the ground | on the ground 


119. there] Q,Q,Q3. where The rest. 

120. 7 eyes] Q,Q,Q03. on eves 
The rest. 

123. revels] rivals Qo. 

there are] Q,. they bee Qo. 

there be The rest. 

126. know not] Q,Q,Q3. now 
they The rest. 

130. should] would Lintott and 
Gildon. 
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Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 


‘Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled-old, 

Ill-nurtured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 

O’erworn, despised, rheumatic and cold, 

Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice, 
Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee; 
But having no defeéts, why dost abhor me ? 


‘Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow; 
Mine eyes are grey and bright and quick in turning ; 
My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow, 
My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 


‘Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair, 


Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen: 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 


‘Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie ; 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky, 
From morn till night, even where I list to sport me: 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee? 


131. gatherd] gathred Q,Q,Q3Q4 


Q5Q6- gathered Q7030,,Q077- cath’ red 
Qo. 
133. hard-favourd| hard favoured 


Q4Q¢6. Zardfavoured Q7QgQ 7 oQr: 
wrinkled-old| Hyphened by 

Malone. 

134. Lll-nurtured| Ill natur’d Qs 
Q7. Ll-natur’d Q3Q,.Qr 3 

136. juice) iuyce Q,Q,Q3. 
The rest. 

138. dost] doest Q,Q,Q3Qo. 


z0yce 


142. 

Gildon. 
plump] QsQ ro: Plumpe Q,Q, 

Q30,,. plum The rest. 

£43. smooth moist hand] Hyphened 
in Qo. 

147. dishevell’d] disheveled Q,Q, 
Q30405Q¢- 


zs soft] as soft Lintott and 


hair] haive Q,,Q,;. heare 
The rest. 
152. These]Q,Q,Q3. The The rest. 
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‘Ts thine own heart to thine own face affected ? 

Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. 160 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 
And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 


‘Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 
Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear ; 165 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: 
Seeds spring from seeds and beauty breedeth beauty ; 
Thou wast begot ; to get it is thy duty. 


‘Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed, 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 170 
By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live when thou thyself art dead; 
And so, in spite of death, thou dost survive, 
In that thy likeness still is left alive.’ 


By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat, Ts 
For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them, 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide, 
So he were like him and by Venus’ side. 180 


And now Adonis, with a lazy spright, 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye, 

His louring brows o’erwhelming his fair sight, 

Like misty vapours when they blot the sky, 
Souring his cheeks, cries ‘Fie, no more of love ! 188 
The sun doth burn my face; I must remove.’ 


158. seize] ceaze Q,Q,03. lier. 

160. 07] Q,Q,. of The rest. 185. Souring] So wring Q,. 

168. wast] Q,Q,Q3. wert The 190.) faces A vace LO Wacex 7 
rest. The rest. 


177. tired] tired (for attired) Col- 
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‘Ay me,’ quoth Venus, ‘young, and so unkind! 
What bare excuses makest thou to be gone! 
I'll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun: 
I'll make a shadow for thee of my hairs; 
If they burn too, I’ll quench them with my tears. 


‘The sun that shines from heaven shines but warm, 

And, lo, I lie between that sun and thee: 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm, 

Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me; 
And were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 


‘Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel ? 
Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth: 
Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 
What ’tis to love? how want of love tormenteth ? 
O, had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 


‘What am I, that thou shouldst contemn me this? 
Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ? 
What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss ? 
Speak, fair; but speak fair words, or else be mute: 
Give me one kiss, I'll give it thee again, 
And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 


‘Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 
Well painted idol, image dull and dead, | 
Statue contenting but the eye alone, 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred! 


187. unkind!) unkinde, Q,Q,Q3. 
188. gone!] Pointed as in Qy. A 
note of interrogation in the rest. 


191. hairs] haires Q,,. heares 
The rest. 

194. that] the Q,,. 

198. and] and this Q6Qo. 

200. Nay, more than] Nay more, 


than Gildon. 


203. hard] Q,. bad The rest. 

205. this] thus Qo and Capell MS. 

208. Speak,] Pointed as in Q,4Qs 
Q6Q7QsQror No stop in Q,Q,03Q5 

ors 

210. interest] Qo. intrest Q,Q, 


Q3. znt?rest The rest. 
211. déifeless] Sewell. “iuelesse Qq. 
214. 20 woman] a wonan Qo. 
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Thou art no man, though of a man’s complexion, 
For men will kiss even by their own direction.’ 


This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue, 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause; 
Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong; 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause: 
And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak, 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 


Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand, 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground ; 
Sometimes her arms infold him like a band: 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound; 
And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 
She locks her lily fingers one in one. 


‘Fondling, she saith, ‘since I have hemm’d thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
I'll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 
Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 
Graze on my lips, and if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 


‘Within this limit is relief enough, 
Sweet bottom-grass and high delightful plain, 
Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest and from rain: 
Then be my deer, since I am such a park; 
No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark.’ 


At this Adonis smiles as in disdain, 
’ That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple: 


217. chokes] chockes Qo. 231. a@ park] a parke Q,Q,. 
tongue] tong Q3Q4Q5Q6- parke The rest. thy fark Malone 

221. would) wold Q3Q4Q5Qs. (1790). 

222. intendments] intendmens Qs. 231, 239. deer] deare Q,Q,Q3. 

223. like a band] as aband Qo. deere The rest. 

226. he will] he would Qo. 236. Sweet bottom-grass| Malone. 

228. her] their Farmer con}. Sweet-bottome grasse Qg. No hyphen 


229. she saith] saith she Lintott in the rest. 
and Gildon. said she Ewing. 242, 346. cach] ech Q,Q,. 
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Love made those hollows, if himself were slain, 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 
Why, there Love lived, and there he could not die. 


These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits, 
Open’d their mouths to swallow Venus’ liking. 
Being mad before, how doth she now for wits ? 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking ? 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn, 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn! 


Now which way shall she turn? what shall she say ? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing ; 
The time is spent, her object will away, 
And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 
‘ Pity,’ she cries, ‘some favour, some remorse !’ 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 


But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young and proud, 

Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy, 

And forth she rushes, snorts and neighs aloud: 
The strong-neck’d steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein and to her straight goes he. 


Impériously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 

Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder; 
The iron bit he crusheth ‘tween his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 


lovely] loving Q7Q3Q10Q:1 
these round| Q,Q,Q3. those 
vound The rest. 

248. Opewd] Qo. Opend Q,Q, 
Q304Q6. Opened The rest. 


247. 


249. mad] made Q,,. 

252. in scorn!) with scorne! Q,,. 
258. springs] spring’th Qo. 

259. fron forth] from thence Qo. 
261. doth) did Qo. 


264. vein] reigne Q4QsQe. vraine 
Q,Q,Q9. veine The rest. 
266. woven] wooven Qo. 
girths| Q,Q3. girthes Q,. 
girts The rest. 
268. womb] Q,. wobe Q3. 
Q4Q5Q¢6. wombe The rest. 
269. crusheth| Q,Q,Q3. 
The rest. 
his) hir Q,. 
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His ears up-prick’d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end; 
His nostrils drink the air, and forth again, 
As from a furnace, vapours doth he send : 
His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 


Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty and modest pride; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps, 

As who should say ‘Lo, thus my strength is tried ; 
And this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by.’ 


What recketh he his rider’s angry stir, 
His flattering ‘ Holla’ or his ‘Stand, I say’? 
What cares he now for curb or pricking spur? 
For rich caparisons or trapping gay ? 
He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 


Look, when a painter would surpass the life, 
In limning out a well proportion’d steed, 
His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 
As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excel a common one 

In shape, in courage, colour, pace and bone. 


Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 


271. mane] maine Q,Q3. 
272. stand] Q,Q,Q3. stands The 
rest. 
on end | an end Q,,. 
274. send |lend Lintott and Gildon. 
275. scornfully glisters| glisters 


scorifully Sewell. 
like fire] like the fire Qo. 
hot\ hote QxQaQ3Qo- 


hot...high| high...hot Anon. 


Sonee- 


Sometime] Q,Q,Q3 


times The rest. 


281. thzs| Q,Q,Q03. thus The rest. 
283. stir] stur Qq. 
286. trapping] tripping Qo. trap- 


pings Lintott and Gildon. 

288. agrees] aggries Qo. 

290. proportiowd| Q,,. propor- 
tiond QQ... proportionde Qo. pro- 
portioned The rest. 

293. this] hts QgQ;.Qr1: 

294. pace] pase Qa. 

296. eve] Q,0,Q3. eves The rest. 
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High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide: 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, 

And whether he run or fly they know not whether; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d wings. 


He looks upon his love and neighs unto her; 

She answers him, as if she knew his mind: 

Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, 
Spurns at his love and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 


Then, like a melancholy malcontent, 

He vails his tail, that, like a falling plume, 

Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent: 

He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 
His love, perceiving how he is enraged, 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 


His testy master goeth about to take him; 
When, lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 
With her the horse, and left Adonis there: 


301. Sometinte] Sometimes Q Qs 
Ons 

302. starts] stares QgQoQ,,- 

303. @ base] a bace Q5Q7QsQ,, 


Qi abase Qo. 
304. And whether] And where Qq. 


And whey Malone (Capell MS.). 
not whether| not whither Se- 
well. 
306. who wave] which wave Qo. 
who have Lintott. which heave Gildon. 


Jeather’d] Qi. feat’ red Qo. 
Seathered The rest. 


311. and] om. Lintott. 

313. malcontent] Q,Q,Q3. male- 
content The rest. 

314. vwazls] veils Sewell. 

315. buttock] Q,Q,Q3. buttocks 
The rest. 

319. zesty] testie Q,Q,Q3. reastie 


or feasty The rest. 
Soeth| Q1Q.03- goes The rest. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them. 


All swoln with chafing, down Adonis sits, 

Banning his boisterous and unruly beast: 

And now the happy season once more fits, 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest; 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barr’d the aidance of the tongue. 


An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 

Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 

So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 

Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage; 
But when the heart’s attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 


He sees her coming, and begins to glow, 
Even as a dying coal revives with wind, 
And with his bonnet hides his angry brow, 
Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 
For all askance he holds her in his eye. 


O, what a sight it was, wistly to view 

How she came stealing to the wayward boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue, 

How white and red each other did destroy! 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 


Now was she just before him as he sat, 
And like a lowly lover down she kneels ; 
With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat, 
Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels: 


325. chafing] chasing Q4Q6Qo. 345. huel hew or hiew Qq. 

328. Love] In capitals in Qo, 348. as] and Q5Q708Q,,Q1;- 
italics in the rest. 352. cheek] cheekeQ,Q,Q3. cheekes 

334. fire] fer Q,Q,Q3. The rest. 


doth| doth oft Sewell. 
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His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s print, 
As apt as new-fall’n snow takes any dint. 


O, what a war of looks was then between them! Biss 
Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing; 
His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 
Her eyes woo'd still, his eyes disdain’d the wooing: 
And all this dumb play had his a¢ts made plain 


With tears, which chorus-like her eyes did rain. 360 


Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band; 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe: 
This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 365 
Show’d like two silver doves that sit a-billing. 


Once more the engine of her thoughts began: 

‘O fairest mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound; 370 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee, 
Though nothing but my body’s bane would cure thee.’ 


‘Give me my hand,’ saith he; ‘why dost thou feel it ” 
‘Give me my heart,’ saith she, ‘and thou shalt have it ; 
O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it, 375 
And being steel’d, soft sighs can never grave it: 
Then love’s deep groans I never shall regard, 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard.’ 


353. tenderer] tendrer Q,. tender 360. chorus-like| No hyphen in Qo. 
The rest. 362. gaol] gaile or Laile Qq. 
cheek receives] cheeke, receiues 363. alabaster] Q7QgQ0Q10Q::- 
Q,0,Q3. cheekes reuiues Q4Q6Qo.  allablaster Q,. alablaster The rest. 
cheeks receiue Qs. cheekes receiue Q7Q¢ 366. “ke two] Q,Q,Q3Q4Qs. Like 


OOF. zo The rest. 
354. new-fall’n| new falne QQ, 371. thy my QyQsQroQur 
Q3. mew fallen Q4Q5sQ6Q7Qo. mew- 372. bodys] bodies Qq. 
Salne Q3Q,6Qr3- 373, 374. sazth...saith] said...said 


358. woo’'d] Qs Q7 Qs QoQro Qi Qo- 
wooed Q,Q,03. wood Q4Q¢. 374. my heart] thy heart Gildon, 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


‘For shame,’ he cries, ‘let go, and let me go; 
My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, 
And ’tis your fault I am bereft him so: 
I pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy care, 
Is how to get my palfrey from the mare.’ 


Thus she replies: ‘Thy palfrey, as he should, 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire: 
Affection is a coal that must be cool’d; 
Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire: 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 


‘How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 
Servilely master’d with a leathern rein ! 
But when he saw his love, his youth’s fair fee, 
He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 
Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 


‘Who sees his true-love in her naked bed, 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 
But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight ? 
Who is so faint, that dares not be so bold 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 


‘Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy ; 
And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee, 
To take advantage on presented joy ; 


Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee: 


O, learn to love; the lesson is but plain, 
And once made perfect, never lost again.’ 


380. day’s] dayes or daies Qq. rest. 

384. from the mare] for the mare Qy. 392. vein] reign Gildon. 

385. vxeplies:] replies? Qs. 397. sees] seekes Q,Q3- 
he] she QsQ7Q8Q,.Qi: true-love| Hyphened in Qe. 
should] shold Qs. 401. 75 50] 50 75 Qo. 

388. suffer'd] suffered QoQr1- dares| dare Q,,. 


391. the tree] QQ,Q3. @ tree The 402. fire] fier Q,Q,Q3. 
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452 VENUS AND ADONIS. 


‘T know not love,’ quoth he, ‘nor will not know it, 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it; 
"Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 
My love to love is love but to disgrace it; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath. 


410 


‘Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish’d ? 415 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth? 
If springing things be any jot diminish’d, 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth: 
The colt that’s back’d and burden’d being young 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 420 


‘You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part, 

And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat: 

Remove your siege from my unyielding heart ; 

To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate: 
Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery; 425 
For where a heart is hard they make no battery” 


‘What! canst thou talk ?’ quoth she, ‘hast thou a tongue? 

O, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing! 

Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double wrong ; 

I had my load before, now press’d with bearing: 430 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding, 
Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart’s deep-sore wounding. 


‘Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 

That inward beauty and invisible; 

Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 435 
Each part in me that were but sensible: 


409. will not] will J Lintott and The rest. 


Gildon. deep-sweet...deep-sore| Hyphen- 
413. 772 death] of death Qo. ed by Malone. 
414. with] 7 Sewell. deep-sweet music] deep sweet- 
420. Loseth| Looseth Qq. musick Capell MS. 
waxeth| wexeth Qs. aeep-sore wounding] deep sore- 
424. alarms] Q,Q,Q3- alarme wounding Gildon and Capell MS. 
The rest. 434. invistble] invincible Steevens 
429. mermaid’s| marmaidesQ,Q,. Con). 
marmaids 3. 436. 72 me] of me Gildon. 


432. Ears] Lares Q,Q,Q3. Earths 


VENUS AND ADONTS. 


Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 
Yet should I be in love by touching thee. 


‘Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me, 
And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, 
And nothing but the very smell were left me, 
Yet would my love to thee be still as much; 
For from the stillitory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfumed, that breedeth love by smelling. 


‘But, O, what banquet wert thou to the taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four! 
Would they not wish the feast might ever last, 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door, 
Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest, 
Should by his stealing in disturb the feast?’ 


Once more the ruby-colour’d portal open’d, 

Which to his speech did honey passage yield; 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d 

Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field, 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 


This ill presage advisedly she marketh: 
Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth, 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth, 
Or like the deadly bullet of a gun, . 
His meaning struck her ere his words begun. 


439. feeling) Q,Q,Q3- reason 
The rest. 

443. stillitory] QsQyoQrur-  Stelle- 
torie Q,Q,Q3Q4Q7Q3.__ stéllatorie. Q¢ 
Qo. still’tory Malone. 
should The 


447. might] Q,Q2- 
rest. 

448. double-lock] Wyphened by 
Sewell. 

450. stealing in, | stealing ; in Qo. 


451. ruby-colour'd| vubi-colourd 
OHOAO-: vuby-coloured Q4Qs. ruby- 


colloured Qo. 
454. Wreck] Wrack or Wracke 
Q4- 
seaman] Sea-men Qo. 
456. Gusts] Q,Q,Q3. Gust The 
rest. 
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454 VENUS AND ADONIS. 


And at his look she flatly falleth down, 
For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth: 
A smile recures the wounding of a frown; 465 
But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth! 
The silly boy, believing she is dead, 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red ; 


And all amazed brake off his late intent, 
For sharply he did think to reprehend her, 470 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent: 
Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her! 
For on the grass she lies as she were slain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 


He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the cheeks, 475 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard, 
He chafes her lips; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marrd: 
He kisses her; and she, by her good will, 
Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 480 


The night of sorrow now is turn’d to day: 

Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth, 

Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 

He cheers the morn, and all the earth relieveth: 
And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 48 
So is her face illumined with her eye; 


Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix’d, 

As if from thence they borrow’d all their shine. 

Were never four such lamps together mix’d, 

Had not his clouded with his brow’s repine; 490 
But hers, which through the crystal tears gave light 
Shone like the moon in water seen by night. 


> 


466. But] And Malone conj. (with- 472. fair fall] Hyphened in Q, 
drawn). Q203Q4050¢6Q7. 
bankrupt bankrout Q,Q,Q3. 474. breatheth] breathed Qo. 
banckrout Q,,. banguerout The rest. 480. W2ll| Would Gildon. 
love] loss S. Walker conj. 484. earth] Q,. world The rest. 
469. all amazed] all amaz’d Q,Q, relieveth| relieue the Qo. 
Q3. 7 a maze The rest. 7 amaze 488. dorrow’d] Q3Q,,- borrowed 


Lintott and Gildon. a@/-amaz’d Bos- The rest. 
well. 490. clouded with] clouded, with Qa. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


‘O, where am I?’ quoth she; ‘in earth or heaven, 
Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire ? 
What hour is this? or morn or weary even? 
Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 
But now I lived, and life was death’s annoy; 
But now I died, and death was lively joy. 


‘O, thou didst kill me: kill me once again: 

Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, 

Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain, 

That they have murder’d this poor heart of mine; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen, 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 


‘Long may they kiss each other, for this cure! 

O, never let their crimson liveries wear ! 

And as they last, their verdure still endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death, 
May say, the plague is banish’d by thy breath. 


‘Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 

What bargains may I make, still to be sealing ? 

To sell myself I can be well contented, 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing; 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 


«A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 
And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 
What is ten hundred touches unto thee ? 
Are they not quickly told and quickly gone? 


soo. eyes’ shrewd] Malone. eyes 507. verdure] verdour Q,Q,03 
shrowd Q,Q>. eves shrewd Q3Q4Q5 srr. sweet seals...soft lips] soft seales 


Qz7 es, shrewd QeQsQror eyes, —_-- Sweet lips Qo. 


shrewde Qo. eyes, shrewd Qi eyes, 518. Jeisure] Q,. Jleysure Q,Q3- 


—shrewd Capell MS. leasure The rest. 
sor. Hath] Have Gildon. Has 519, 522. hundred] hundreth Qo. 
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503. mine eyes| my eyes Qo: rest. 
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456 VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Say, for non-payment that the debt should double, 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble ?” 


‘Fair queen,’ quoth he, ‘if any love you owe me, 
Measure my strangeness with my unripe years: 
Before I know myself, seek not to know me; 52 
No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears: 
The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast, 
Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 


OL 


‘Look, the world’s comforter, with weary gait, 
His day’s hot task hath ended in the west; 530 
The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, ’tis very late; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven’s light 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 


‘Now let me say ‘Good night,’ and so say you; 535 
If you will say so, you shall have a kiss.’ 
‘Good night, quoth she; and, ere he says ‘Adieu,’ 
The honey fee of parting tender’d is: 
Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 
Incorporate then they seem; face grows to face. 540 


Till breathless he disjoin’d, and backward drew 

The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth, 

Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew, 

Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth: 
He with her plenty press’d, she faint with dearth, 545 
Their lips together glued, fall to the earth. 


Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey, 
And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth; 


521. non-payment | none-paiméet Q,. ere he] ere she Qo. 

522. hundred] thousand Q3. 538. tender’d] rendred Qo. tendred 
524. my unripe] mine unripe Qo. The rest. 

528. early] yerly Qs. 541. disjoin'd] disioyne Q6Qo. 
529. gait] Malone. gate Qq. 544. drouth] drought Malone. 

531. shrieks] screeks Qo. 546. fall] fell Qo. 

533. And] Q,Q0,Q3. ZheThe rest. 547. the] Q,Q,Q3. her The rest. 
537- guoth she] quoth hee Qo. prey pray Q,Q,Q3Q7. 


PENG SAAN DS ADONTS; 


Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey, 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth; 
Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high, 
That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure dry. 


And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 
With blindfold fury she begins to forage; 
Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil, 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage, 
Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 
Forgetting shame’s pure blush and honour’s wrack. 


Hot, faint and weary, with her hard embracing, 
Like a wild bird being tamed with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-foot roe that’s tired with chasing, 
Or like the froward infant still’d with dandling, 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 
While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 


What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering, 

And yields at last to every light impression ? 

Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing, 

Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission: 
Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward, 


But then woos best when most his choice is froward. 


When he did frown, O, had she then gave over, 

Such neétar from his lips she had not suck’d. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 

What though the rose have prickles, yet ’tis pluck’d: 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 


For pity now she can no more detain him; 
The poor fool prays her that he may depart: 


552. hat she] That he Qo. 567. venturing] ventring Qq. 
33. felt] found Qo. 574. prickles] Q,Q,Q3. pricks The 
560. with] dy QW6Qo. rest. 
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458 VENUS AND ADONIS. 


She is resolved no longer to restrain him; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 580 
The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth protest, 
He carries thence incaged in his breast. 


‘Sweet boy,’ she says, ‘this night I’ll waste in sorrow, 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me, love’s master, shall we meet to-morrow? 585 
Say, shall we? shall we? wilt thou make the match ?’ 
He tells her, no; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 


‘The boar!’ quoth she; whereat a sudden pale, 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, 590 
Usurps her cheek; she trembles at his tale, 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws: 
She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck, 
He on her belly falls, she on her back. 


Now is she in the very lists of love, 595 
Her champion mounted for the hot encounter: 
All is imaginary she doth prove, 
He will not manage her, although he mount her; 
That worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy, 
To clip Elysium, and to lack her joy. 600 
Even as poor birds, deceived with painted grapes, 
Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw, 
Even so she languisheth in her mishaps 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 
The warm effects which she in him finds missing 605 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 


But all in vain; good queen, it will not be: 


She hath assay’d as much as may be proved; 
Her pleading hath deserved a greater fee; 


She’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved. 610 
582. zucaged] engaged Lintott. in- 599. TZantalus’|Malone. Tantalus 
gaged Gildon. Qq. 
587. zutends] entends Qo. 602. the maw] 2 the maw Anon. 
591. cheek] cheeke Q,Q,Q3. cheeks conj. 
or cheekes The rest. 603, 604. mishaps As...saw.] mis- 


_ 593 hanging by] Q,Q,Q3. hang: haps; As...saw, S. Walker conj. 
ing on The rest. 605. effects] affects Steevens conj. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 459 


‘Fie, fie,’ he says, ‘you crush me; let me go; 
You have no reason to withhold me so.’ 


‘Thou hadst been gone,’ quoth she, ‘sweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 
O, be advised: thou know’st not what it is 615 
With javelin’s point a churlish swine to gore, 
Whose tushes never sheathed he whetteth still, 
Like to a mortal butcher, bent to kill. 


‘On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; 620 
His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret ; 
His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes; 
Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 


‘His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed, 625 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter ; 
His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed; 
Being ireful, on the lion he will venture: 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he rushes. 630 


‘Alas, he nought esteems that face of thine, 

To which Love’s eyes pay tributary gazes; 

Not thy soft hands, sweet lips and crystal eyne, 

Whose full perfection all the world amazes ; 
But having thee at vantage—wondrous dread !— 635 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 


‘O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still ; 
Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends: 


614. wouldst] woldst Q,Q.Q3- eyes pay] Malone (1790). eyes 
615. know'st | knowest Q4Q5Q6Q7- paies Q,Q,. eves payes Q3. ete pares 
624. crooked| Qq. cruel Boswell. Q4Q6Q7. eve Payes Q5QgQoQ, Qi: 
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625—627. armed...harmed| Qgq.  Gildon. 
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631. nought| naught Q,0,Q3. 638. nought] Qs Q7 Qs Qo Q,.- 


632. Love's eyes] Loves-eye Qo. naught The rest. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Come not within his danger by thy will; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 
I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 


‘Didst thou not mark my face? was it not white ? 
Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye? 
Grew I not faint? and fell I not downright ? 
Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 
My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast. 


‘For where Love reigns, disturbing Jealousy 

Doth call himself Affection’s sentinel ; 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny, 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry ‘Kill, kill ! 
Distempering gentle Love in his desire, 
As air and water do abate the fire. 


‘This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy, 

This canker that eats up Love's tender spring, 

This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine ear, 
That if I love thee, I thy death should fear: 


‘And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boar, 

Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore; 


641. dissemble] desleble Q4. dessé- 
ble Q¢. 
643. my face] his face Qe. this 
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VENOUS ANDEADONIS. 46r 


Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed 665 
Doth make them droop with grief and hang the head. 


‘What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 

That tremble at the imagination ? 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 

And fear doth teach it divination : 670 
I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 


‘But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruled by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 
Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, 675 
Or at the roe which no encounter dare: 
Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs, 
And on thy well-breath’d horse keep with thy hounds. 


‘And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 680 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles : 
The many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 


‘Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 685 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer: 


Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear: 690 
666. them] ’em Gildon. 683. musits| wmits Lintott. wmeszts 
droop| Qq. drop Lintott and Gildon. 
Gildon. 684. amaze] maze Capell MS. 
668. tremble] Q,Q,. wembling 685. among a] Q,Q,Q03. among 
The rest. the The rest. 
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462 VENUS AND ADONIS. 


‘For there his smell with others being mingled, 

The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 

Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 

With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 
Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies, 695 
As if another chase were in the skies. 


‘By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still: 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 700 
And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 


‘Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch, 405 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay: 
For misery is trodden on by many, 
And being low never relieved by any. 


‘Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 
Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise: EO 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize, 
Applying this to that, and so to so; 
For love can comment upon every woe. 


‘Where did I leave?’ ‘No matter where,’ quoth he; 715 
‘Leave me, and then the story aptly ends: 
The night is spent.’ ‘Why, what of that 2” quoth she. 
‘I am, quoth he, ‘expected of my friends ; 
And now ’tis dark, and going I shall fall” 
‘In night,’ quoth she, ‘desire sees best of all. 720 


692. hot scent-snufing|) hot-sent all but Qo. 
snupging Qo. hot sent-snufing The 705. doth] do Q,Q,,Q3. 
rest. ot-scent-snufing Lintott. 707. trodden] troden Q5Q6Qo. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


‘But if thou fall, O, then imagine this, 
The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 
And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 
Rich preys make true men thieves; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 


‘Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 

Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 

Till forging Nature be condemn ‘d of treason, 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine; 
Wherein she framed thee, in high heaven’s despite, 
To shame the sun by day and her by night. 


‘And therefore hath she bribed the Destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature, 
To mingle beauty with infirmities 
And pure perfection with impure defeature; 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery; 


‘As burning fevers, agues pale and faint, 
Life-poisoning pestilence and frenzies wood, 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood: 
Surfeits, imposthumes, grief and damn’d despair, 
Swear Nature’s death for framing thee so fair. 


‘And not the least of all these maladies 

But in one minute’s fight brings beauty under: 
Both favour, savour, hue and qualities, 
Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder, 


724. preys] prayes QiQs ted in QsQe. 
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7309. fevers] fever Sewell. 748. impartial| impartiall Q,Q, 


740. Life-poisoning] Hyphen omit- Q3. zgeriall The rest. 
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Are on the sudden wasted, thaw’d and done, 
As mountain snow melts with the midday sun. 


‘Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 
Love-lacking vestals and self-loving nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 
Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 


‘What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 
If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 


‘So in thyself thyself art made away; 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay, 

Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 
Foul-cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets.’ 


‘Nay, then,’ quoth Adon, ‘you will fall again 

Into your idle over-handled theme: 

The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in vain, 

And all in vain you strive against the stream; 
For, by this black-faced night, desire’s foul nurse, 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 


‘If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 


749. thaw d] thawed Q,Q.. 
753. That] Thus Sewell (ed. 1). 


760. dark] darke Q,Q,Q3. their 
The rest. 

766. dutcher-sire] butcher sire Q, 
Q.Q3. doutchers fire Qo. butchers 


sive The rest. 


767. Foul-cankering] Hyphened in 
Dyce (1857). 
774. like] liks Qe. 
you worse] you, worse Q,Q,Q3. 
775. have| hath QoQ,1- 
177. mermaid’s| Marmaids Q,Q., 


Q3. 
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For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear, 
And will not let a false sound enter there ; 780 


‘Lest the deceiving harmony should run 

Into the quiet closure of my breast; 

And then my little heart were quite undone, 

In his bedchamber to be barr’d of rest. 
No, lady, no; my heart longs not to groan, 785 
But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 


“What have you urged that I cannot reprove ? 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger: 

I hate not love, but your device in love 

That lends embracements unto every stranger. 790 
You do it for increase: O strange excuse, 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse! 


‘Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name ; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 795 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame; 
Which the hot tyrant stains and soon bereaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 


‘Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, 
But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun; 800 
Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done; 
Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies; 
Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 


‘More I could tell, but more I dare not say; 805 
The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore, in sadness, now I will away ; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen: 


779. in mine] Q,Q,03Qo- in my ‘The rest. 


The rest. 794. wusurpfa| usurps Lintott and 
“81. run] ronne Q,Q,Q3- Gildon. 
784. bedchamber| bed-chalmer Qo. Sor. always] alway Qo. 
488. 07 10] Q,Q.Q3. wzto The rest. 803. Lust] lusts Q,,- 


789. device] Q7QsQroQr @eUsse 804. wruth]| tructh Qo. 
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Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended, 
Do burn themselves for having so offended.’ 


With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 

Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast, 

And homeward through the dark lawnd runs apace ; 

Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress’d. 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye: 


Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend: 
So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 


Whereat amazed, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood, 

Or ’stonish’d as night-wanderers often are, 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood ; 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fair discovery of her way. 


And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans, 
That all the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans; 
Passion on passion deeply is redoubled: 
‘Ay me!’ she cries, and twenty times, ‘Woe, woe!’ 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 


She, marking them, begins a wailing note, 
And sings extemporally a woeful ditty ; 


809. alk] calls Lintott and Gildon. 
813. lawzd] Q,Q,Q3. lawnes The 
rest. /anzes Lintott and Gildon. 
815. Look, how] Looke how Qq. 
sky,] skye; Q,Q,. A comma 
in the rest. 
818. Gazing] Gazeth Capell MS. 
late-entbarked| Hyphened by 
Malone (Capell MS.). 


822. Fold iz] Hyphened inall but Qo. 


823. amazed] amas’d Q,Q,. 

828. discovery] discoverer Steevens 
con]. 

830. xeighbour caves] Hyphened 
in Lintott. 

832. deeply] doubly Anon. conj. 

836. extemporally] Q,Q,Q3.  ex- 


temp rally The rest. 
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How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty: 
Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 
And still the choir of echoes answer so. 840 


Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 

For lovers’ hours are long, though seeming short: 

If pleased themselves, others, they think, delight 

In such-like circumstance, with such-like sport: 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 845 
End without audience, and are never done. 


For who hath she to spend the night withal, 

But idle sounds resembling parasites ; 

Like shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call, 

Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? 850 
She says ‘’Tis so:’ they answer all ‘’Tis so;’ 
And would say after her, if she said ‘No.’ 


Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 855 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 


Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow : 
“O thou clear god, and patron of all light, 860 
From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other.’ 


838. foolish-witty] Hyphened by parasites) parasits Q,Q,Q3- 
Malone. 850. wits] weights Theobald conj. 
840. choir] guier Q,Q,03- quire 851. says] satd QgQoQ,,- 
The rest. 858. That] The Lintott and Gildon. 
answer] answere Q6Qg.  at- cedar-tops| Hyphened by Se- 
swers Quy: well. Ceader tops Q,Q,Q3. Cedar 
843. Lf] Z Lintott. tops The rest. 
others] other Qo. 859. thas] his Qo. 
848. idle sounds resembling idle, 862. deauteous| beauties Lintott. 
sounds-resembling, Staunton. 864. dost| doest Q,Q,Q3. 
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This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 865 


Musing the morning is so much o’erworn, 

And yet she hears no tidings of her love: 

She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn: 
Anon she hears them chant it lustily, 


And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. 870 


And as she runs, the bushes in the way 

Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 

Some twine about her thigh to make her stay: 

She wildly breaketh from their stri€t embrace, 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 875 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 


By this she hears the hounds are at a bay ; 

Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 

Wreathed up in fatal folds just in his way, 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder ; 880 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 


For now she knows it is no gentle chase, 
But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 
Because the cry remaineth in one place, 885 
Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud: 
Finding their enemy to be so curst, 
They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 


This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 890 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear, 
With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part: 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 


866. morning...o erworn] morne... 879. folds] fold Qo. 
overworne Qo. 882. spirit] spirits Qo. 
867. tidings] tithings Qo. 888. courtesy] court’sie Qo. curt?sie 
870. coasteth] posteth Qo. The rest. 
S72) heii hiss] her neck, and 892. cold-pale] Hyphened in all 
some doe kisse Qo. but Q,.. 


873. twine] twin'd Q,Q,. twind Q3. 894. They] Tey Qs. 
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Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy ; 

Till, cheering up her senses all dismay’d, 

She tells them ’tis a causeless fantasy, 

And childish error, that they are afraid; 
Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more: 
And with that word she spied the hunted boar; 


Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red, 

Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 

A second fear through all her sinews spread, 

Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 
This way she runs, and now she will no further, 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 


A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways; 
She treads the path that she untreads again; 
Her more than haste is mated with delays, 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 
Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting: 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 


Here kennell’d in a brake she finds a hound, 

And asks the weary caitiff for his master; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

’Gainst venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster ; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling, 
To whom she speaks, and he replies with howling. 


When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise, 
Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and grim, 


896. all] Q,Q,. sore The rest. g12. Ln hand] In hands Qo. 


899. ids] Q,QsQ3Q4QcQo- will’s effecting] affating Qax- 


Q5Q7Q3Q 0Qr 913. @ hound] an hound QoQ,:. 


go2. together] togither Qs. g14. the] rhe Q,. 


906. retires] retiers Qo. g16. venom’d] QoQ,;- venimd Q, 


D>) 
murther| murder Q,,. Q,Q3. vend The rest. 


908. 
gog. mated] marred Q3Q,Q11: Gildon. 


Oil. respects! Q,Q,. respect The 919. hath] Q,Q,Q3. Aad The rest. 
ill-resounding| Hyphened in 


rest. 


QII, 912. nought] naught Q,Q.Q3- Qo. 
not Gildon. 


path] paths Q,;- 917. scowling] scolding Lintott and 
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Against the welkin volleys out his voice; 

Another and another answer him, 
Clapping their proud tails to the ground below, 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleeding as they go. 


Look, how the world’s poor people are amazed 
At apparitions, signs and prodigies, 
Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed, 
Infusing them with dreadful prophecies; 
So she at these sad signs draws up her breath, 
And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 


‘Hard-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 
Hateful divorce of love,—thus chides she Death,— 
‘Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou mean 
To stifle beauty and to steal his breath, 

Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet? 


‘Tf he be dead,—O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it;— 

O yes, it may; thou hast no eyes to see, 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant’s heart. 


‘Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke, 

And, hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 

The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke; 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a flower: 
Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 
And not Death’s ebon dart, to strike him dead. 


921, volleys] volies Q,.Q,Q3. vollies 
The rest. 

925. Look, how the] Looke how, the 
Q,Q,. Looke how the The rest. 

amazed | amaz’d Sewell (ed. 2). 

927. gazed] gaz’d Sewell (ed. 2). 

929. these] the Qo. 

931. Hard-favour'd| Hard favourd 
Q,Q,03. Hard favour'd Qo. Hard- 
Savoured or Hard fauoured The rest. 


933. Grim-grinning] NHyphened 
in all but Qo. 

935: se#] set, Qo. 

943- he had had he Qo. 

946. pluck’st] pluckst Q,Q,03Qo. 
plucktst The rest. pluckest Lintott. 

947. fred] sped Anon. conj. 

948. cbon dart] Hyphened by Se- 
well (ed. 1). 
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‘Dost thou drink tears, that thou provokest such weeping ? 
What may a heavy groan advantage thee? 950 
Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see? 

Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour, 

Since her best work is ruin’d with thy rigour.’ 


Here overcome, as one full of despair, 955 
She vail’d her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopp’d 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp’d; 
But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain, 
And with his strong course opens them again. 960 


O, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow! 

Her eyes seen in the tears, tears in her eye; 

Both crystals, where they view’d each other’s sorrow, 

Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain, 965 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 


Variable passions throng her constant woe, 

As striving who should best become her grief; 

All entertain’d, each passion labours so 

That every present sorrow seemeth chief, 97° 
But none is best: then join they all together, 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 


By this, far off she hears some huntsman holloa; 

A nurse’s song ne’er pleased her babe so well: 

The dire imagination she did follow 975 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel; 


949. Dost] Q,Q3Q9Q10Qi1- Doest 968. who] Q,Q,Q3. which The 


Q,Q4Q6- Boost QsQ7Qs8:- rest. 
956. vail’d] veil’d Lintott and g7o. present] present Qo. 
Gildon. g71. all together) altogether Qo. 
who| which Gildon. 973. Aolloa] hallow Q,Q.Q3- hol- 
962. the tears] the teares Q,9,Q3. ow The rest. 
her teaves The rest. 978. dire] Q3Q5Q7Q8Qr0Qr:. Wre 
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For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 
And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 


Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 

Being prison’d in her eye like pearls in glass: 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside, 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass 
To wash the foul face of the sluttish ground, 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown’d. 


O hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 
Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes; 
Despair, and hope, makes thee ridiculous: 
The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 
In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 


Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame; 
It was not she that call’d him all to nought: 
Now she adds honours to his hateful name : 
She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings, 
Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 


‘No, no,’ quoth she, ‘sweet Death, I did but jest. 
Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear 

When as I met the boar, that bloody beast, 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe ; 


978. Adonis’] Sewell. Adonis Qq. 

980. eve like...... glass:| eye: like... 
glassée, Q,Q,Q3. eve, like...... glasse: 
The rest. 

981. sometimes] Q,Q,Q3. sometime 
The rest. 

982. pass] passe, Q3. passe: Qo. 
No stop in the rest. 

985. hard-believing] Hyphened in 
Q5Q7Qz. 

seems] seems,— Capell MS. 

988. makes] Q,Q.,Q3. make The 
rest. 

989. 72 thoughts] in thought Qo. 

990. Jn likely] Q,Q,. The likely 


With likely The rest. 
hath] Q,Q,Q3. had The rest. 
to blame] QoQ,,;- too blame 


Q3. 
Me 
992. 

The rest. 

993. all to nought] OOK OE Ore 
all to naught Q405Q6Q7Q8Q5Qr0 
all-to naught Dyce (1832). all to- 
naught Dyce (1857). all-to-naught 
Delius. 

994. honours] Q,. honors Q,Q% 
honour The rest. 

996. Lmperious] Q,Q,03. Lmpe- 
vial Q4Q¢6. Lmperiall The rest. 

999. When as]Qq. Whenas Dyce. 
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Then, gentle shadow,—truth I must confess,— 
I rail’d on thee, fearing my love’s decease. 


“Tis not my fault: the boar provoked my tongue; 
Be wreak’d on him, invisible commander; 
’Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong ; 
I did but act, he’s author of thy slander: 
Grief hath two tongues; and never woman yet 
Could rule them both without ten women’s wit.’ 


Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate; 

And that his beauty may the better thrive, 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate ; 
Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories 
His victories, his triumphs and his glories. 


‘O Jove,’ quoth she, ‘how much a fool was I 
To be of such a weak and silly mind 
To wail his death who lives and must not die 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind! 
For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 


‘Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 

As one with treasure laden, hemm’d with thieves; 

Trifles unwitnessed with eye or ear 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.’ 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps that was but late forlorn. 


As falcons to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; 
And in her haste unfortunately spies 

The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight ; 


1002. decease| QeQ7QgQ;.Qi:- @- 1013, 1014. stories His| Malone 
cesse Q,Q,Q3-  deceass Q4Q6- deceasse (Theobald conj.). stories, Hzs Qq. 
Qo. 1019. with him] with hith him Q3. 

1003. fault: the] fault the Qo. 1027. falcons| faulcons Q,Q.,Q3. 

1013. tombs] domes Theobald conj. falcon QoQy,. faulcon The rest. 
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Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view, 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves withdrew ; 


Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 
And there all smother’d up in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again; 
So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep-dark cabins of her head: 


Where they resign their office and their light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain; 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 

And never wound the heart with looks again; 
Who, like a king perplexed in his throne, 
By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 


Whereat each tributary subject quakes; 
As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground, 
Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation shakes, 
Which with cold terror doth men’s minds confound. 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise, 
That from their dark beds once more leap her eyes; 


And being open’d threw unwilling light 

Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench’d 

In his soft flank; whose wonted lily white 

With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drench’d: 


1031. as murder'd| asmurdred Q 


Q4QsQcQrQeQoQer are murdred 
Q;Q,Qo. 
1033. the snail] a snaile Qo. 


smothred Qo. 
smothered The 


1035. smother’d| 
smoothred QO,Q,Q3- 
rest, 

up in shade] up, in shade 
Lintott and Gildon. 


1037. ts] this S. Walker conj. 
1038. deef-dark] Hyphened in Q, 
Q.Q3- 


cabins] Q5Q7Q3Q,0Qr2- €a- 
bines Qo. cabbins The rest. 
1039. resign] resign’d Lintott and 
Gildon. 


1040. her] their Qo. 
1041. zely] ougly Q,. 
1044. sugeestion] suggestions QsQ,, 
Ou 
1046. imprison’d] imprisond Q,Q, 
Q3. zmprisoned The rest. 
1047. foundation] fundation Qo. 
1048. derror] terrors Lintott. 
minds| mind Lintott. 
1051. opfen’d] opfend Q, Q, Q3. 
opened The rest. 
light) Q,Q,. night Q3. sight 
The rest. 
1052. trench’d] drencht Q3. trencht 
The rest. 
1054. 


was] had Q,Q,Q3Q9. 
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No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf or weed, 1055 
But stole his blood and seem’d with him to bleed. 


This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head; 

Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth ; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead: 1060 
Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow; 
Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 


Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly 
That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three; 
And then she reprehends her mangling eye, 1065 
That makes more gashes where no breach should be: 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled, 


‘My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 
And yet, quoth she, ‘behold two Adons dead! 1070 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 
Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead: 
Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ red fire! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 


‘Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 1075 
What face remains alive that’s worth the viewing? 
Whose tongue is music now? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing? 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim; 
But true-sweet beauty lived and died with him. 1080 
1062. wept] weept Qo. Q,Q,. eves red as fire, Q3. eves, as 
1066. more gashes| no gashes Qo. Fire, Qg. eves, as fire: The rest. 
should] shuld Q,Q,. shold 1077. tongue] tong Q,Q3. 
0304Q¢6- 1078. any thing] any things Qo. 
1067. mb] lim Qq. 1079. Zhe flowers] Thy flowers 
1073. heart’s lead| Hyphened by Malone conj. 
Sewell. To80. ¢rue-sweet] Hyphened by 
lead, melt] Pointed as by Malone. 
Malone, 1790 (Capell MS.). dead melt with him] Q,Q,. im him 
Qq. The rest. 
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‘Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear! 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you: 
Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; 
The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you: 
But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp air 
Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob him of his fair. 


‘And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep; 
The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 
Play with his locks: then would Adonis weep; 
And straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 


‘To see his face the lion walk’d along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him; 
To recreate himself when he hath sung, 
The tiger would be tame and gently hear him; 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 


‘When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills; 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries and ripe-red cherries ; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 


‘But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar, 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore; 
Witness the entertainment that he gave: 

If he did see his face, why then I know 

He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d him SO. 


1081. zor] Q,Q,Q3. or The rest. 
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VENUS. AND ADONTS. 


“Tis true, ’tis true; thus was Adonis slain: 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 

Who did not whet his teeth at him again, 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him there; 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed unaware the tusk in his soft groin. 


‘Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess, 

With kissing him I should have kill’d him first; 

But he is dead, and never did he bless 

My youth with his; the more am I accurst.’ 
With this, she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 


She looks upon his lips, and they are pale; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 

As if they heard the woeful words she told; 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 
Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 


Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect; 
Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell’d, 
And every beauty robb’d of his effect: 
‘Wonder of time,’ quoth she, ‘this is my spite, 


That, thou being dead, the day should yet be light. 


‘Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend: 

It shall be waited on with jealousy, 

Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end; 


1111. 7 72s true, tes true| Tis true, 1125. ¢ars] eares Q,Q,Q3. 
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Ne’er settled equally, but high or low, 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 1140 


‘It shall be fickle, false and full of fraud; 

Bud, and be blasted, in a breathing while ; 

The bottom poison, and the top o’erstraw’d 

With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile: 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 1iAy 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 


‘It shall be sparing and too full of riot, 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures; 1150 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild, 
Make the young old, the old become a child. 


‘Tt shall suspect where is no cause of fear; 
It shall not fear where it should most mistrust; 
It shall be merciful and too severe, 1155 
And most deceiving when it seems most just; 
Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward, 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 


‘It shall be cause of war and dire events, 
And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire; 1160 
Subject and servile to all discontents, 
As dry combustious matter is to fire: 
Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best their loves shall not enjoy.’ 


1139. but high] Q,Q,Q3. too high Malone. 


The rest. 0 high Gildon. 11§5. severe] seueare Q,Q,Q3. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


By this the boy that by her side lay kill’d 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A purple flower sprung up, chequer’d with white, 
Resembling well his pale cheeks and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 


She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath ; 
And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death: 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green-dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 


‘Poor flower,’ quoth she, ‘this was thy father’s guise— 


Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire— 
For every little grief to wet his eyes: 
To grow unto himself was his desire, 
And so ’tis thine; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his blood. 


‘Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast; 

Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right: 

Lo, in this hollow cradle take thy rest; 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night: 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s flower.’ 


Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 
And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid 
Their mistress, mounted, through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey’d ; 
Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen. 


1168. sprung] sproong Q,. 1183. here zu] Q,Q,. here is The 
chequer’d | checkred Qq. rest. 
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Pile Aw Ol LUCKECE, 


WOls 1X Ut 


as 


TO THE 


RIGHT WHONOURABLEHENKY WRIOTHESLEY, 


EARLE OF SOUTHHAMPTON, AND BARON OF TITCHFIELD. 


THE loue I dedicate to your Lordship is without end: 
wherof this Pamphlet without beginning is but a su- 
perfluous Moity. The warrant I haue of your Honour- 
able disposition, not the worth of my vntutord Lines 
makes it assured of acceptance. What I haue done is 
yours, what I haue to doe is yours, being part in all I 
haue, deuoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duety 
would* shew greater, meane time, as it is, it is bound to 
your Lordship; To whom I wish long life still lengthned 
with all happinesse. 


Your Lordships in all duety. 


William Shakespeare. 


1 would | Q Q,Q3. should The rest. 
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THE ARGUE ING: 


Lucius Targuintus, for his excessive pride surnamed Superbus, 
after he had caused his own father-in-law Servius Tullius to be 
cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roman laws and customs, 
not requiring or staying for the people’s suffrages, had possessed 
himself of the kingdom, went, accompanied with his sons and 
other noblemen of Rome, to besiege Ardea. During which siege 
the principal men of the army meeting one evening at the tent of 
Sextus Tarquinius, the king’s son, in their discourses after supper 
every one commended the virtues of his own wife; among whom 
Collatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of his wife Lucretia. 
In that pleasant humour they all posted to Rome ; and intending, 
by their secret and sudden arrival, to make trial of that which 
every one had before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife, 
though it were late in the night, spinning amongst her maids: 
the other ladies were all found dancing and revelling, or in several 
disports. Whereupon the noblemen yielded Collatimus the vic- 
tory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus Tarquinius being 
inflamed with Lucrece’ beauty, yet smothering his passions for the 
present, departed with the rest back to the camp; from whence 
he shortly after privily withdrew himself, and was, according to 
his estate, royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at Colla- 
tium. The same night he treacherously stealeth into her chamber, 
violently ravished her, and early in the morning speedeth away. 
Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily dispatcheth messengers, 
one to Rome for her father, another to the camp for Collatine. 
They came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other 
with Publius Valerius; and finding Lucrece attired in mourning 
habit, demanded the cause of her sorrow. She, first taking an 
oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor and whole 
manner of his dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. 
Which done, with one consent they all vowed to root out the 
whole hated family of the Tarquins; and bearing the dead body 
to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people with the doer and manner 
of the vile deed, with a bitter invective against the tyranny of the 
king: wherewith the people were so moved, that with one consent 
and a general acclamation the Tarquins were all exiled, and the 
state government changed from kings to consuls. 


hak, Reve OF LUCRECE. 


From the besieged Ardea all in post, 
Borne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host, 
And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 


Haply that name of ‘chaste’ unhappily set 

This bateless edge on his keen appetite ; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let 

To praise the clear unmatched red and white 

Which triumph’d in that sky of his delight, 
Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven’s beauties, 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 


For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent, 

Unlock’d the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 

In the possession of his beauteous mate, 

Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate, 
That kings might be espoused to more fame, 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 


1. besieged | besteg’d Qz. 17. priceless) prizeless Gildon. 
3. Lust-breathed| Lust breathed heavens| heaven Q3. 
Q,. Lust-breathing Gildon. 19. such high-proud| Malone. such 
8. unhappily| vnhaply Q,Q.Q3- high proud Q,Q.Q3Q4 so high a Qs 
nhaply Q4Q5Q6. wehappy Qz- Q6Q7- 
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THE RAPE OF LUCRECE. 


O happiness enjoy’d but of a few! 

And, if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done 

As is the morning’s silver-melting dew 

Against the golden splendour of the sun! 

An expired date, cancell’d ere well begun: 
Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms, 
Are weakly fortress’d from a world of harms. 


Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator; 

What needeth then apologies be made, 

To set forth that which is so singular? 

Or why is Collatine the publisher 
Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own? 


Perchance his boast of Lucrece’ sovereignty 

Suggested this proud issue of a king ; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be: 

Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 
His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men should vaunt 
That golden hap which their superiors want. 


But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeless speed, if none of those: 
His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state, 
Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 
O rash-false heat, wrapp’d in repentant cold, 
Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne’er grows old! 


22. enjoy’d | enjoyed Qy. 35. ears] cares Gildon. cards 
23. decayd) decayde QsQ6Q,. de- Theobald conj. (withdrawn). 
cayed Q,Q0,03Q4 36. Lucrece’| Lucrece’s Gildon. 
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i RAPE ORVEUCKRECE. 


When at Collatium this false lord arrived, 
Well was he welcomed by the Roman dame, 
Within whose face beauty and virtue strived 
Which of them both should underprop her fame: 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blush for shame; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that o’er with silver white. 


But beauty, in that white intituled, 

From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair field: 

Then virtue claims from beauty beauty’s red, 

Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 

Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their shield ; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, 
When shame assail’d, the red should fence the white. 


This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen, 

Argued by beauty’s red and virtue's white: 

Of either’s colour was the other queen, 

Proving from world’s minority their right : 

Yet their ambition makes them still to fight; 
The sovereignty of either being so great, 
That oft they interchange each other's seat. 


This silent war of lilies and of roses, 
Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field, 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses; 
Where, lest between them both it should be kill’d, 
The coward captive vanquished doth yield 
To those two armies, that would let him go 
Rather than triumph in so false a foe. 


Now thinks he that her husband’s shallow tongue, 
The niggard prodigal that praised her so, 


50. Collatium] Colatium Q, (Bodl. don. fer...her Sewell. 
1). Colatia Q, (Mus. Sion Coll. Dev. 62. zt] om. Q¢. 
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In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, 80 
Which far exceeds his barren skill to show: 
Therefore that praise which Collatine doth owe 

Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 

In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 


This earthly saint, adored by this devil, 85 
Little suspecteth the false worshipper; 
For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil; 
Birds never limed no secret bushes fear: 
So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 90 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d: 


For that he colour’d with his high estate, 
Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty; 
That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 
Save sometime too much wonder of his eye, 95 
Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 
But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store, 
That, cloy'd with much, he pineth still for more. 


But she, that never coped with stranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 
Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books: 
She touch’d no unknown baits, nor fear’d no hooks; 
Nor could she moralize his wanton sight, 
More than his eyes were open’d to the light. 


Too 


105 


He stories to her ears her husband’s fame, 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 


93. plaits] Ewing. Pleats Qq. 

95- sometime] something Qz. some- 
86. suspecteth] suspected Gildon. times Sewell (ed. 2). 
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And decks with praises Collatine’s high name, 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry 
With bruised arms and wreaths of victory: 
Her joy with heaved-up hand she doth express, 
And wordless so greets heaven for his success. 


Far from the purpose of his coming hither, 

He makes excuses for his being there: 

No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear; 

Till sable Night, mother of dread and fear, 
Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 
And in her vaulty prison stows the day. 


For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 
Intending weariness with heavy spright ; 
For after supper long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night: 
Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight; 
And every one to rest themselves betake, 
Save thieves and cares and troubled minds that wake. 


As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will’s obtaining ; 
Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 
Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining: 
Despair to gain doth traffic oft for gaining, 
And when great treasure is the meed proposed, 
Though death be adjunét, there’s no death supposed. 


Those that much covet are with gain so fond 
That what they have not, that which they possess, 
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They scatter and unloose it from their bond, 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less; 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 


The aim of all is but to nurse the life 


With honour, wealth and ease, in waning age; 

And in this aim there is such thwarting strife 

That one for all or all for one we gage ; 

As life for honour in fell battle’s rage; 
Honour for wealth; and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of all, and all together lost. 


So that in venturing ill we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect; 
And this ambitious foul infirmity, 
In having much, torments us with defeé& 
Of that we have: so then we do negle& 
The thing we have, and, all for want of wit, 
Make something nothing by augmenting it, 


Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 
Pawning his honour to obtain his lust; 
And for himself himself he must forsake: 
Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 
When shall he think to find a stranger just, 
When he himself himself confounds, betrays 
To slanderous tongues and wretched hateful days ? 


Now stole upon the time the dead of night, 
When heavy sleep had closed up mortal eyes: 
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No comfortable star did lend his light, 
No noise but owls’ and wolves’ death-boding cries ; 
Now serves the season that they may surprise 
The silly lambs: pure thoughts are dead and still, 
While lust and murder wakes to stain and kill. 


And now this lustful lord leap’d from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o’er his arm; 
Is madly toss’d between desire and dread; 
Th’ one sweetly flatters, th’ other feareth harm; 
But honest fear, bewitch’d with lust’s foul charm, 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 
Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 


His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly ; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 
‘ As from this cold flint I enforced this fire, 
So Lucrece must I force to my desire.’ 


Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 

The dangers of his loathsome enterprise, 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 

What following sorrow may on this arise: 

Then looking scornfully he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughter’d lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust: 


‘Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine: 
And die, unhallow’d thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is divine: 
Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine: 
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Let fair humanity abhor the deed 
That spots and stains love’s modest snow-white weed. 


shame to knighthood and to shining arms! 


O foul dishonour to my household’s grave! 
O impious aét, including all foul harms! 

A martial man to be soft fancy’s slave! 
True valour still a true respect should have ; 


Then my digression is so vile, so base, 
That it will live engraven in my face. 


‘Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive, 
And be an eye-sore in my golden coat; 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive, 


To 


cipher me how fondly I did dote; 


That my posterity, shamed with the note, 


Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not bin. 


‘What win I, if I gain the thing I seek ? 
A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 
Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week ? 


Or 


sells eternity to get a toy ? 


For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 


ADE 


Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken down ? 


Collatinus dream of my intent, 


Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? 
This siege that hath engirt his marriage, 
This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage, 


“(Q) 


This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 
Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame ? 


what excuse can my invention make, 


When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed ? 
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Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake, 
Mine eyes forego their light, my false heart bleed ? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed ; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, 
But coward-like with trembling terror die. 


‘Had Collatinus kill’d my son or sire, 
Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 
Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife, 
As in revenge or quittal of such strife: 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 


‘Shameful it is; ay, if the fact be known: 

Hateful it is; there is no hate in loving: 

I'll beg her love; but she is not her own: 

The worst is but denial and reproving: 

My will is strong, past reason’s weak removing. 
Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.’ 


Thus graceless holds he disputation 
’Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning will, 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation, 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects, and doth so far proceed 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 


Quoth he, ‘She took me kindly by the hand, 
And gazed for tidings in my eager eyes, 
Fearing some hard news from the warlike band, 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 
O, how her fear did make her colour rise ! 
First red as roses that on lawn we lay, 
Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 
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‘And how her hand, in my hand being lock’d, 
Forced it to tremble with her loyal fear ! 
Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d, 
Until her husband’s welfare she did hear ; 
Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood 
Self-love had never drown’d him in the flood. 


‘Why hunt I then for colour or excuses ? 
All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth; 
Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses; 
Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth: 
Affection is my captain, and he leadeth; 
And when his gaudy banner is display’d, 
The coward fights, and will not be dismay’d. 


‘Then, childish fear avaunt ! debating die! 

Respeét and reason wait on wrinkled age! 

My heart shall never countermand mine eye: 

Sad pause and deep regard beseems the sage; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the stage: 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 
Then who fears sinking where such treasure lies 2’ 


As corn o’ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear 

Is almost choked by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals with open listening ear, 

Full of foul hope and full of fond mistrust ; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust, 
So cross him with their opposite persuasion, 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 
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Within his thought her heavenly image sits, 
And in the self-same seat sits Collatine: 
That eye which looks on her confounds his wits; 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 
Unto a view so false will not incline; 
But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart, 
Which once corrupted takes the worser part; 


And therein heartens up his servile powers, 
Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show, 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours; 
And as their captain, so their pride doth grow, 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece’ bed. 


The locks between her chamber and his will, 
Each one by him enforced, retires his ward; 
But, as they open, they all rate his ill, 
Which drives the creeping thief to some regard: 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard; 
Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him there; 
They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 


As each unwilling portal yields him way, 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch to make him stay, 
And blows the smoke of it into his face, 
Extinguishing his conduct in this case; 
But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch: 


And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks: 
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He takes it from the rushes where it lies, 
And griping it, the needle his finger pricks; 
As who should say ‘ This glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inured; return again in haste; 
Thou see’st our mistress’ ornaments are chaste.’ 


But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him ; 
He in the worst sense construes their denial : 
The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him, 
He takes for accidental things of trial; 
Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial, 
Who with a lingering stay his course doth let, 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 


‘So, so,’ quoth he, ‘ these lets attend the time, 
Like little frosts that sometime threat the spring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime, 

And give the sneaped birds more cause to sing. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing; 


Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and 


sands, 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands,’ 


Now is he come unto the chamber door, 
That shuts him from the heaven of his thought, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
Hath barr’d him from the blessed thing he sought. 
So from himself impiety hath wrought, 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 


But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer, 

Having solicited the eternal power 

That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair, 
And they would stand auspicious to the hour, 
Even there he starts: quoth he ‘I must deflower: 
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The powers to whom I pray abhor this fact; 
How can they then assist me in the aét? 


‘Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide! 

My will is back'd with resolution: 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried ; 

The blackest sin is clear'd with absolution; 

Against love's fire fear’s frost hath dissolution. 
The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight.’ 


This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide. 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch: 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 
Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside; 
But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 


Into the chamber wickedly he stalks 

And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 

The curtains being close, about he walks, 

Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head: 

By their high treason is his heart misled; 
Which gives the watch-word to his hand full soon 
To draw the-cloud that hides the silver moon. 


Look, as the fair and fiery-pointed ‘sun, 
Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight ; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 

To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 
Whether it is that she reflects so bright, 
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That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed ; 
But blind they are, and keep themselves enclosed. 


O, had they in that darksome prison died ! 
Then had they seen the period of their ill ; 380 
Then Collatine again, by Lucrece’ side, 
In his clear bed might have reposed still: 
But they must ope, this blessed league to kill; 
And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her world’s delight. 385 


Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss; 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder, 

Swelling on either side to want his bliss ; 

Between whose hills her head entombed is: 
Where, like a virtuous monument, she lics, 
To be admired of lewd unhallowd eyes. 


ave 


Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass, 395 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light, 
And canopied in darkness sweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 


Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with her breath ; 400 
O modest wantons! wanton modesty ! 

Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 

And death’s dim look in life’s mortality: 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify 
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As if between them twain there were no strife, 
But that life lived in death and death in life. 


Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 
A pair of maiden worlds unconquered, 
Save of their lord no bearing yoke they knew, 
And him by oath they truly honoured. 
These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 


What could he see but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note but strongly he desired ? 
What he beheld, on that he firmly doted, 
And in his will his wilful eye he tired. 
With more than admiration he admired 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 


As the grim lion fawneth o’er his prey, 
Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied, 
So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay, 
His rage of lust by gazing qualified; 
Slack’d, not suppress’d; for standing by her side, 
His eye, which late this mutiny restrains, 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins: 


And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting 


oO? 


Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting, 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 

Nor children’s tears nor mothers’ groans respecting, 
Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting: 
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Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking. 


His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye, 

His eye commends the leading to his hand; 

His hand, as proud of such a dignity, 

Smoking with pride, march’d on to make his stand 

On her bare breast, the heart of all her land; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 


They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 

Where their dear governess and lady lies, 

Do tell her she is dreadfully beset, 

And fright her with confusion of their cries: 

She, much amazed, breaks ope her lock’d-up eyes, 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 
Are by his flaming torch dimm’d and controll’d. 


Imagine her as one in dead of night 

From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, 

That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite, 

Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-shaking; 

What terror ’tis! but she, in worser taking, 
From sleep disturbed, heedfully doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror true. 


Wrapp’d and confounded in a thousand fears, 
Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling les; 
She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes: 
Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries; 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights, 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights. 
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His hand, that yet remains upon her breast,— 

Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !— 

May feel her heart, poor citizen! distress’d, 

Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall, 

Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage and lesser pity, 


To make the breach and enter this sweet city. 


First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe ; 

Who o’er the white sheet peers her whiter chin, 

The reason of this rash alarm to know, 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show ; 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 


Thus he replies: ‘The colour in thy face, 
That even for anger makes the lily pale 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace, 
Shall plead for me and tell my loving tale: 
Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy never-conquer’d fort: the fault is thine, 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 


‘Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide: 
Thy beauty hath ensnared thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide; 
My will that marks thee for my earth’s delight, 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might; 
But as reproof and reason beat it dead, 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 


‘I see what crosses my attempt will bring; 
I know what thorns the growing rose defends; 
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I think the honey guarded with a sting; 
All this beforehand counsel comprehends: 
But will is deaf and hears no heedful friends ; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks, ’gainst law or duty. 


‘I have debated, even in my soul, 
What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed; 
But nothing can affeétion’s course control, 
Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 
I know repentant tears ensue the deed, | 
_ Reproach, disdain and deadly enmity ; 
Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy.’ 


This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade, 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies: 
So under his insulting falchion lies 
Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon’s bells. 


‘Lucrece, quoth he, ‘this night I must enjoy thee: 
If thou deny, then force must work my way, 
For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee: 
That done, some worthless slave of thine I'll slay, 
To kill thine honour with thy life’s decay ; 
And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 


‘So thy surviving husband shall remain 

The scornful mark of every open eye; 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain, 
Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy: 
And thou, the author of their obloquy, 
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Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes 
And sung by children in succeeding times, 


‘But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend: 

The fault unknown is as a thought unaéted ; 

A little harm done to a great good end 

For lawful policy remains enaéted. 

The poisonous simple sometime is compacted 
In a pure compound; being so applied, 
His venom in effect is purified. 


‘Then, for thy husband and thy children’s sake, 
Tender my suit: bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take, 
The blemish that will never be forgot; 
Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour’s blot : 
For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy.’ 


Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye 
He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause ; 
While she, the picture of true piety, 
Like a white hind under the gripe’s sharp claws, 
Pleads, in a wilderness where are no laws, 
To-the rough beast that knows no gentle right, 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 


But when a black-faced cloud the world doth threat, 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding, 
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From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 550 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing ; 

So his unhallow’d haste her words delays, 

And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 


Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth: 555 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 
A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth: 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining: 
Tears harden lust, though marble wear with raining. 560 


Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 

In the remorseless wrinkles of his face; 

Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed, 

Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place, 555 
And midst the sentence so her accent breaks 
That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 


She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship’s oath, 
By her untimely tears, her husband’s love, 570 
By holy human law and common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 
That to his borrow’d bed he make retire, 
And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 


Quoth she: ‘Reward not hospitality ays 
With such black payment as thou hast pretended; 
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Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended; 

End thy ill aim before thy shoot be ended; 
He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 
To strike a poor unseasonable doe. 


‘My husband is thy friend; for his sake spare me: 
Thyself art mighty; for thine own sake leave me: 
Myself a weakling; do not then ensnare me: 
Thou look’st not like deceit; do not deceive me. 
My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee: 
If ever man were moved with woman’s moans, 
Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans: 


‘ All-which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 
To soften it with their continual motion; 
For stones dissolved to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 
Melt at my tears, and be compassionate ! 
Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 


‘In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee: 
Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame? 
To all the host of heaven I complain me, 


Thou wrong’st his honour, wound’st his princely name. 


Thou art not what thou seem’st; and if the same, 
Thou seem’st not what thou art, a god, a king; 
For kings, like gods, should govern every thing. 


‘How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring! 

If in thy hope thou darest do such outrage, 

What darest thou not when once thou art a king? 
O, be remember’d, no outrageous thing 
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From vassal a¢tors can be wiped away; 
Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 


‘This deed will make thee only loved for fear ; 

But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love: 

With foul offenders thou perforce must bear, 

When they in thee the like offences prove: 

If but for fear of this, thy will remove; 
For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 


‘And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall learn ? 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 
Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 
To privilege dishonour in thy name ? 
Thou back’st reproach against long-living laud, 
And makest fair reputation but a bawd. 


‘Hast thou command? by him that gave it thee, 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will: 
Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity, 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 
Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 
When, pattern’d by thy fault, foul sin may say 
He learn’d to sin and thou didst teach the way? 


‘Think but how vile a speétacle it were, 
To view thy present trespass in another. 
Men’s faults do seldom to themselves appear ; 
Their own transgressions partially they smother: 
This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 
O, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance their eyes! 


610. will] shall QsQ6Q7. long-living | long-lived Malone 


thee] the Q3. (1790). 


613. like] light Q3. 624. command?) commanded? Qe 


614. thy] they Lintott. Q,. 
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‘To thee, to thee, my heaved-up hands appeal, 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier: 
I sue for exiled majesty’s repeal; 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire: 
His true respeét will prison false desire, 
And wipe the dim mist from thy doting eyne, 
That thou shalt see thy state and pity mine.’ 


‘Have done,’ quoth he: ‘my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 
Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide, 
And with the wind in greater fury fret: 
The petty streams that pay a daily debt 
To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls’ haste 
Add to his flow, but alter not his taste.’ 


‘Thou art,’ quoth she, ‘a sea, a sovereign king ; 

And, lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 

Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning, 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good, 
Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hearsed, 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 


‘So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slave ; 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave: 
Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride: 
The lesser thing should not the greater hide ; 


639. seducing] reducing Q3. 
lust...relicr| lust...reply Q5Q6 
Q,. lust?s outrageous fire Sewell. 
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The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot, 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 665 


‘So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state’-— 

‘No more,’ quoth he; ‘by heaven, I will not hear thee: 

Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate, 

Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely tear thee; 

That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 670 
Unto the base bed of some rascal groom, 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom.’ 


This said, he sets his foot upon the light, 
For light and lust are deadly enemies: 
Shame folded up in blind concealing night, 675 
When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 
The wolf hath seized his prey, the poor lamb cries ; 
Till with her.own white fleece her voice controll’d 
Entombs her outcry in her lips’ sweet fold: 


For with the nightly linen that she wears 680 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head, 
Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 
O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed! 
The spots whereof could weeping purify, 685 
Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 


But she hath lost a dearer thing than life, 

And he hath won what he would lose again: 

This forced league doth force a further strife; 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain; 690 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain: 


665. ow shrubs] Hyphened in Q, 671. the] some Q3. 


OF 675. dlind concealing] blind-con- 
666. state—] Malone.  state— cealing S. Walker con], 
Sewell. séate, Q,Q,.050,6Q,. state. 679. tps] Malone. “ips Qq. 
Q304. 680. xighily] mighty QsQ¢6 
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Q3Q4. Ln stead QsQe. 
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Pure Chastity is rifled of her store, 
_And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 


Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk, 
Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 
Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight, 
So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night : 
His taste delicious, in digestion souring, 
Devours his will, that lived by foul devouring. 


O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination ! 
Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt, 


Ere he can see his own abomination. 


While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat or rein his rash desire, 
Till, like a jade, Self-will himself doth tire. 


And then with lank and lean discolour’d cheek, 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 
Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor and meek, 
Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case: 
The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight with Grace, 
For there it revels, and when that decays 
The guilty rebel for remission prays. 


So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 
Who this accomplishment so hotly chased; 
For now against himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands disgraced: 
Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defaced, 
To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 


696. dadk] Gildon. bauk ox bauke 
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She says, her subjeéts with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall, 
And by their mortal fault brought in subje¢ction 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 725 
To living death and pain perpetual: 
Which in her prescience she controlled still, 
But her foresight could not forestall their will. 


Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 
A captive victor that hath lost in gain; 73° 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth, 
The scar that will, despite of cure, remain; 
Leaving his spoil perplex’d in greater pain. 
She bears the load of lust he left behind, 
And he the burthen of a guilty mind. aE 


He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence; 

She like a wearied lamb lies panting there; 

He scowls, and hates himself for his offence; 

She, desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear: 

He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear; 740 
She stays, exclaiming on the direful night; 
He runs, and chides his vanish’d, loathed delight. 


He thence departs a heavy convertite; 
She there remains a hopeless cast-away ; 
He in his speed looks for the morning light; 745 
She prays she never may behold the day, 
‘For day,’ quoth she, ‘night’s ’scapes doth open lay, 
And my true eyes have never practised how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 


‘They think not but that every eye can see 
The same disgrace which they themselves behold; 


=~ 
or 
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722. isurrection] resurrection Qz. 74°. sweating] swearing Qy. 

724. subjection] subjection: Qz. 744. “hopeless hoptlesse Q4. 

727. prescience] presence Qz. 747. night's scapes] nights scapes 
728. forestall] forest, all Qz. Q,0,03Q4 wight scapes QsQ¢. night- 


729. dark night] Hyphened in Q, scapes Oz. 
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And therefore would they still in darkness be, 

To have their unseen sin remain untold; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, 
And grave, like water that doth eat in steel, 
Upon my cheeks what helpless shame I feel.’ 


Here she exclaims against repose and rest, 
And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind. 
She wakes her heart by beating on her breast, 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 
Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth her spite 
Against the unseen secrecy of night: 


‘O comfort-killing Night, image of hell! 

Dim register and notary of shame! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos! nurse of blame! 

Blind muffled bawd! dark harbour for defame! 
Grim cave of death! whispering conspirator 
‘With close-tongued treason and the ravisher! 


‘O hateful, vaporous and foggy Night! 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light, 
Make war against proportion’d course of time; 
Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 
His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, 
Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 


‘With rotten damps ravish the morning air; 

Let their exhaled unwholesome breaths make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme fair, 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick; 

And let thy misty vapours march so thick 


752. be] lie QsQ6Qz- Qs. 
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That in their smoky ranks his smother'd light 
May set at noon and make perpetual night. 


‘Were Tarquin Night, as he is but Night’s child, 785 
The silver-shining queen he would distain; 
Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defiled, 
Through Night’s black bosom should not peep again: 
So should I have co-partners in my pain; 
And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, 79° 
As palmers’ chat makes short their pilgrimage. 


‘Where now I have no one to blush with me, 
To cross their arms and hang their heads with mine, 
To mask their brows and hide their infamy ; 
But I alone alone must sit and pine, 795 
Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine, 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 


‘O Night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke, 
Let not the jealous Day behold that face 800 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace! 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place, 
That all the faults which in thy reign are made 
May likewise be sepulchred in thy shade! 805 


‘Make me not object to the tell-tale Day! 
The light will show, charaéter’d in my brow, 


783. vanks| rackes Q3. their] the Q3. 
smother'd@| Lintott and Gil- 792. Where now I have...... me, | 
don. smothred Q,Q,. smothered The Where now? have I...me? Sewell. 
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The story of sweet chastity’s decay, 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow: 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how 8to 
To cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks. 


‘The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin’s name; 
The orator, to deck his oratory, 815 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame; 
Feast-finding minstrels, tuning my defame, 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line, 
How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 


‘Let my good name, that senseless reputation, 820 
For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted: 
If that be made a theme for disputation, 
The branches of another root are rotted, 
And undeserved reproach to him allotted 
That is as clear from this attaint of mine 82 
As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 


1 


‘O unseen shame! invisible disgrace! 
O unfelt sore! crest-wounding, private scar! 
Reproach is stamp’d in Collatinus’ face, 
And Tarquin’s eye may read the mot afar, 830 
How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 
Alas, how many bear such shameful blows, 
Which not themselves, but he that gives them knows! 


‘Tf, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 
Have no perfection of my summer left, 

But robb’d and ransack’d by injurious theft: 
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In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept, 
And suck’d the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 840 


‘Yet am I guilty of thy honour’s wrack; 

Yet for thy honour did I entertain him; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 

For it had been dishonour to disdain him: 

Besides, of weariness he did complain him, 845 
And talk’d of virtue: O unlook’d-for evil, 
When virtue is profaned in such a devil! 


‘Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud? 
Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests? 
Or toads infeét fair founts with venom mud ? 850 
Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts? 
Or kings be breakers of their own behests? 
But no perfection is so absolute 
That some impurity doth not pollute. 


‘The aged man that coffers up his gold 855 
Is plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fits, 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 
But like still-pining Tantalus he sits 
And useless barns the harvest of his wits, 
Having no other pleasure of his gain 860 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 


“So then he hath it when he cannot use it, 

And leaves it to be master’d by his young; 

Who in their pride do presently abuse it: 

Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 865 
To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 


841, 842. Yet...wrack; Yet for] 854. zmpurity] inequity Qz. 
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The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 


‘Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers; 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing; 
What virtue breeds iniquity devours: 
We have no good that we can say is ours 

But ill-annexed Opportunity 

Or kills his life or else his quality. 


‘O Opportunity, thy guilt is great! 

Tis thou that executest the traitor’s treason; 

Thou set’st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st the season; 

Tis thou that spurn’st at right, at law, at reason; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him, 


‘Thou makest the vestal violate her oath; 
Thou blow’st the fire when temperance is thaw’d; 
Thou smother’st honesty, thou murder’st troth; 
Thou foul abettor! thou notorious bawd! 
Thou plantest scandal and displacest laud: 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief, 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 


‘Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, 
Thy private feasting to a public fast, 


Thy smoothing titles to a rag 


ged name, 


Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste: 
Thy violent vanities can never last. 


867. for oft Oy 
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How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 895 
Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee? 


‘When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s friend, 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained ? 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained? 
The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee; 
But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 


goo 


‘The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 
The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 905 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps; 
Advice is sporting while infection breeds: 
Thou grant’st no time for charitable deeds: 
Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s rages, 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. gto 


‘When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid: 

They buy thy help, but Sin ne’er gives a fee; 

He gratis comes, and thou art well appaid 

As well to hear as grant what he hath said. gI5 
My Collatine would else have come to me 


When Tarquin did, but he was stay’d by thee. 


‘Guilty thou art of murder and of theft, 

Guilty of perjury and subornation, 

Guilty of treason, forgery and shift, 920 
Guilty of incest, that abomination; 

An accessary by thine inclination 


897. suppliant’s] supplicants Q7. Q4. murther QsQ6Q7. murder Gildon. 
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To all sins past and all that are to come, 
From the creation to the general doom. 


‘Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night, 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care, 
Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 
Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, virtue’s snare; 
Thou nursest all and murder’st all that are: 
O, hear me then, injurious, shifting Time! 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 


‘Why hath thy servant Opportunity 
Betray’d the hours thou gavest me to repose, 
Cancell’d my fortunes and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes? 
Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes, 

To eat up errors by opinion bred, 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 


‘Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 
To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right, 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers ; 


‘To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books and alter their contents, 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 
To dry the old oak’s sap and cherish springs, 
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To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel ; 


‘To show the beldam daughters of her daughter, 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 
To mock the subtle in themselves beguiled, 
To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 


‘Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unless thou couldst return to make amends? 
One poor retiring minute in an age 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends: 
O, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come back, 
I could prevent this storm and shun thy wrack ! 


‘Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity, 
With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight: 


Devise extremes beyond extremity, 


To make him curse this cursed crimeful night: 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright, 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil. 


‘Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances, 

Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, 

To make him moan; but pity not his moans: 

Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than stones ; 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 
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‘Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 

Let him have time against himself to rave, 

Let him have time of time’s help to despair, 

Let him have time to live a loathed slave, 

Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave, 
And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 


‘Let him have time to see his friends his foes, 
And merry fools to mock at him resort ; 
Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport ; 

And ever let his unrecalling crime 

Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 


‘O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad, 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught’st this ill! 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill! 

Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill ; 
For who so base would such an office have 
As slanderous deathsman to so base a slave ? 


‘The baser is he, coming from a king, 
To shame his hope with deeds degenerate: 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’d or begets him hate; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 
The moon being clouded presently is miss’d, 
But little stars may hide them when they list. 


‘The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 
And unperceived fly with the filth away ; 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day: 
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Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 


‘Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools; 
Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters; 
To trembling clients be you mediators: 
For me, I force not argument a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 


‘In vain I rail at Opportunity, 


At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful Night; 
In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 
In vain I spurn at my confirm’d despite: 
This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 
The remedy indeed to do me good 
Is to let forth my foul-defiled blood. 


‘Poor hand, why quiver’st thou at this decree ? 

Honour thyself to rid me of this shame; 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 

But if I live, thou livest in my defame: 

Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal dame 
And wast afeard to scratch her wicked foe, 
Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.’ 


This said, from her be-tumbled couch she starteth, 
To find some desperate instrument of death: 

But this no slaughterhouse no tool imparteth 

To make more vent for passage of her breath; 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
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As smoke from A®tna that in air consumes, 
Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 


‘In vain,’ quoth she, ‘I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 
I fear'd by Tarquin’s falchion to be slain, 
Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife: 
But when I fear’d I was a loyal wife: 

So am I now: O no, that cannot be; 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 


‘O, that is gone for which I sought to live, 
And therefore now I need not fear to die. 
To clear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery, 
A dying life to living infamy: 
Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away, 
To burn the guiltless casket where it lay! 


‘Well, well, dear Collatine, thou shalt not know 

The stained taste of violated troth; 

I will not wrong thy true affection so, 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath; 

This bastard graff shall never come to growth: 
He shall not boast who did thy stock pollute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 


‘Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy state; 
But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stol’n from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate, 
And with my trespass never will dispense, 
Till life to death acquit my forced offence. 


‘T will not poison thee with my attaint, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin’d excuses; 
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My sable ground of sin I will not paint, 

To hide the truth of this false night’s abuses: 

My tongue shall utter all; mine eyes, like sluices, 
As from a mountain-spring that feeds a dale, 
Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale.’ 


By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 

The well tuned warble of her nightly sorrow, 

And solemn night with slow-sad gait descended 

To ugly hell; when, lo, the blushing morrow 

Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow: 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see, 
And therefore still in night would cloister’d be. 


Revealing day through every cranny spies, 
And seems to point her out where she sits weeping; 
To whom she sobbing speaks: ‘O eye of eyes, 


Why pry’st thou through my window? leave thy peeping: 


Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping: 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light, 
For day hath nought to do what’s done by night.’ 


Thus cavils she with every thing she sees: 
True grief is fond and testy as a child, 
Who wayward once, his mood with nought agrees: 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild; 
Continuance tames the one; the other wild, 
Like an unpractised swimmer plunging still 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 


So she, deep-drenched in a sea of care, 
Holds disputation with each thing she views, 
And to herself all sorrow doth compare; 

No object but her passion’s strength renews, 
And as one shifts, another straight ensues: 
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Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no words; 
Sometime ’tis mad and too much talk affords. 


The little birds that tune their morning’s joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody: 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy ; 
Sad souls are slain in merry company; 
Grief best is pleased with grief’s society: 

True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed 

When with like semblance it is sympathized. 


’Tis double death to drown in ken of shore; 
He ten times pines that pines beholding food; 
To see the salve doth make the wound ache more; 
Great grief grieves most at that would do it good ; 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 
Who, being stopp’d, the bounding banks o’erflows; 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 


‘You mocking birds,’ quoth she, ‘your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling feather’d breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb: 
My restless discord loves no stops nor rests; 
A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests: 
Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears; 
Distress likes dumps when time is kept with tears. 


‘Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment, 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevell’d hair: 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, 
So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 

And with deep groans the diapason bear ; 
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For burden-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin still. 
While thou on Tereus descant’st better skill. 


‘And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 
To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine eye; 
Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 
These means, as frets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 


‘And for, poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day, 

As shaming any eye should thee behold, 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way, 

That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold, 

Will we find out; and there we will unfold 
To creatures stern sad tunes, to change their kinds: 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds,’ 


As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 
Wildly determining which way to fly, 
Or one encompass’d with a winding maze, 
That cannot tread the way out readily ; 
So with herself is she in mutiny, 
To live or die, which of the twain were better, 
When life is shamed and death reproach’s debtor. 


‘To kill myself,’ quoth she, ‘alack, what were iE 
But with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 
They that lose half with greater patience bear it 
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Than they whose whole is swallow’d in confusion. 

That mother tries a merciless conclusion 
Who, having two sweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will slay the other and be nurse to none. 


‘My body or my soul, which was the dearer, 
When the one pure, the other made divine? 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer, 
When both were kept for heaven and Collatine ? 
Ay me! the bark peel’d from the lofty pine, 

His leaves will wither and his sap decay ; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel’d away. 


‘Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 
Her mansion batter’d by the enemy ; 
Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted, 
Grossly engirt with daring infamy: 
Then let it not be call’d impiety, 
If in this blemish’d fort I make some hole 
Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 


‘Yet die I will not till my Collatine 

Have heard the cause of my untimely death; 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 

Revenge on him that made me stop my breath. 

My stained blood to Tarquin I’ll bequeath, 
Which by him tainted shall for him be spent, 
And as his due writ in my testament. 


‘My honour I’ll bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 
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*Tis honour to deprive dishonour’d life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead: 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred; 
For in my death I murder shameful scorn: 
My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born. 


‘Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost, 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast, 

By whose example thou revenged mayst be. 

How Tarquin must be used, read it in me: 
Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe, 
And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 


‘This brief abridgement of my will I make: 
My soul and body to the skies and ground; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take; 
Mine honour be the knife’s that makes my wound; 
My shame be his that did my fame confound; 
And all my fame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live and think no shame of me. 


‘Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will; 

How was I overseen that thou shait see it! 

My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill; 

My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair end shall free it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say ‘So be it:’ 
Yield to my hand; my hand shall conquer thee: 
Thou dead, both die and both shall vi€tors be” 


This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 
And wiped the brinish pearl from her bright eyes, 
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With untuned tongue she hoarsely calls her maid, 
Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 
For fleet-wing’d duty with thought’s feathers flies. 
Poor Lucrece’ cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 


Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow, 
With soft-slow tongue, true mark of modesty, 
And sorts a sad look to her lady’s sorrow, 
For why her face wore sorrow’s livery, 
But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash’d with woe. 


But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 

Each flower moisten’d like a melting eye, 

Even so the maid with swelling drops ’gan wet 

Her circled eyne, enforced by sympathy 

Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky, 
Who in a salt-waved ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 


A pretty while these pretty creatures stand, 
Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling: 
One justly weeps; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of her drops spilling: 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing, 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts, 
And then they drown their eyes or break their hearts. 
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For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 
And therefore are they form’d as marble will; 
The weak oppress’d, the impression of strange kinds 
Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill: 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil 
Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil. 


Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain, 

Lays open all the little worms that creep; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 

Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep: 

Through crystal walls each little mote will peep: 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stern looks, 
Poor women’s faces are their own faults’ books. 


No man inveigh against the wither’d flower, 
But chide rough winter that the flower hath kill’d: 
Not that devour'd, but that which doth devour, 


Is worthy blame. 


O, let it not be hild 


Poor women’s faults, that they are so fulfill’d 
With men’s abuses: those proud lords to blame 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame. 


The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Assail'd by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong: 
Such danger to resistance did belong, 
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That dying fear through all her body spread ; 
And who cannot abuse a body dead? 


By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining: 
‘My girl,’ quoth she, ‘on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining? 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 
Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood: 
If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 


‘But tell me, girl, when went’—and there she stay’d 
Till after a deep groan— Tarquin from hence?’ 
‘Madam, ere I was up,’ replied the maid, 
‘The more to blame my sluggard negligence: 
Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense; 

Myself was stirring ere the break of day, 

And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. 


‘But, lady, if your maid may be so bold, 
She would request to know your heaviness.’ 
‘O, peace!’ quoth Lucrece: ‘if it should be told, 
he repetition cannot make it less, 
For more it is than I can well express: 
And that deep torture may be call’d a hell 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 


‘Go, get me hither paper, ink and pen: 
Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 
What should I say? One of my husband’s men 
Bid thou be ready by and by to bear 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dear: 
Bid him with speed prepare to carry it; 
The cause craves haste and it will soon be writ.’ 


Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write, 
First hovering o’er the paper with her quill: 
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Coneceit and grief an eager combat fight; 

What wit sets down is blotted straight with will; 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill: 
Much like a press of people at a door, 
Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 


1300 


At last she thus begins: ‘Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 
Health to thy person! next vouchsafe t’ afford— 1395 
If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see— 
Some present speed to come and visit me. 
So, I commend me from our house in grief: 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.’ 


Here folds she up the tenour of her woe, 13 Toms 
Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 
By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her grief’s true quality: 
She dares not thereof make discovery, 
Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 1315 
Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain’d excuse. 


Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her, 
When sighs and groans and tears may grace the fashion 
Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 1320 
From that suspicion which the world might bear her. 
To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till a€tion might become them better. 


To see sad sights moves more than hear them told; 


For then the eye interprets to the ear 1325 
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The heavy motion that it doth behold, 

When every part a part of woe doth bear. 

‘Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear: 
Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords, 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 


Her letter now is seal’d and on it writ 

‘At Ardea to my lord with more than haste.’ 

The post attends, and she delivers it, 

Charging the sour-faced groom to hie as fast 

As lagging fowls before the northern blast: 
Speed more than speed but dull and slow she deems: 
Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 


The homely villain court’sies to her low, 
And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 
Receives the scroll without or yea or no, 
And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 
But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame; 
For Lucrece thought he blush’d to see her shame: 


When, silly groom! God wot, it was defeét 

Of spirit, life and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 

To talk in deeds, while others saucily 

Promise more speed but do it leisurely: 
Even so this pattern of the worn-out age 
Pawn’d honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 


His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 
That two red fires in both their faces blazed; 
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She thought he blush’d, as knowing Tarquin’s lust, 

And blushing with him, wistly on him gazed; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed: 
The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some blemish. 


But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal scarce is gone. 

The weary time she cannot entertain, 

For now ’tis stale to sigh, to weep and groan: 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan, 
That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 


At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 

Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy; 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy, 

Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy; 
Which the conceited painter drew so proud, 
As heaven, it seem’d, to kiss the turrets bow’d. 


A thousand lamentable objeéts there, 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life: 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear, 

Shed for the slaughter’d husband by the wife: 

The red blood reek’d, to show the painter’s strife; 
And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 


There might you see the labouring pioner 
Begrimed with sweat and smeared all with dust; 
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And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust, 


Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust: 
Such sweet observance in this work was had 
That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 


In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in their faces; 
In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 
And here and there the painter interlaces 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces, 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble 
That one would swear he saw them quake and tremble. 


In Ajax and Ulysses, O, what art 
Of physiognomy might one behold! 
The face of either cipher’d either’s heart; 
Their face their manners most expressly told: 
In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show’d deep regard and smiling government. 


There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand, 

As ’twere encouraging the Greeks to fight, 

Making such sober aétion with his hand 

That it beguiled attention, charm’d the sight: 

In speech, it seem’d, his beard all silver white 
Wage'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath which purl’d up to the sky. 


About him were a press of gaping faces, 
Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice; 
All jointly listening, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice, 
Some high, some low, the painter was so nice; 
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The scalps of many, almost hid behind, 
To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind. 


Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, 1415 
His nose being shadow’d by his neighboutr’s ear; 
Here one being throng’d bears back, all boll’n and red; 
Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear; 
And in their rage such signs of rage they bear 
As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words, 1420 
It seem’d they would debate with angry swords. 


For much imaginary work was there; 
Conceit deceitful, so compaét, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear 
Griped in an armed hand; himself behind 1425 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Heétor, march’d to field, 1430 
Stood many Trojan mothers sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield; 
And to their hope they such odd aétion yield 
That through their light joy seemed to appear, 
Like bright things stain’d, a kind of heavy fear. 1435 


And from the strand of Dardan, where they fought, 

To Simois’ reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 

With swelling ridges; and their ranks began 

To break upon the galled shore, and than 1440 
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Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join and shoot their foam at Simois’ banks. 


To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come, 
To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 
Many she sees where cares have carved some, 
But none where all distress and dolour dwell’d, 
Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 
Staring on Priam’s wounds with her old eyes, 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus’ proud foot lies. 


In her the painter had anatomized 

Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign: 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguised ; 

Of what she was no semblance did remain: 

Her blue blood changed to black in every vein, 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 
Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 


On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes, 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldam’s woes, 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries, 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes: 

The painter was no god to lend her those; 
And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong, 
To give her so much grief and not a tongue. 


‘Poor instrument,’ quoth she, ‘ without a sound, 

I'll tuné thy woes with my lamenting tongue, 

And drop sweet balm in Priam’s painted wound, 

And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong, 

And with my tears quench Troy that burns so long, 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 


‘Show me the strumpet that began this stir, 
That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 
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Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 
This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear: 
Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here; 
And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye, 
The sire, the son, the dame and daughter die. 


‘Why should the private pleasure of some one 

Become the public plague of many moe? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone 

Upon his head that hath transgressed so; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe: 
For one’s offence why should so many fall, 
To plague a private sin in general ? 


‘Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies, 
Here manly Heétor faints, here Troilus swounds, 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds, 
And one man’s lust these many lives confounds: 
Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame and not with fire.’ 


Here feelingly she weeps Troy’s painted woes: 
For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell 
Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 
Then little strength rings out the doleful knell: 
So Lucrece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 
To pencill’d pensiveness and colour'd sorrow: 
She lends them words, and she their looks doth borrow. 


She throws her eyes about the painting round, 
And who she finds forlorn she doth lament. 

At last she sees a wretched imagé bound, 

That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent : 
His face, though full of cares, yet show’d content ; 
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Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes, 
So mild that Patience seem’d to scorn his woes. 


In him the painter labour’d with his skill 

To hide deceit and give the harmless show 

An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 

A brow unbent, that seem’d to welcome woe; 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so 
That blushing red no guilty instance gave, 
Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 


But, like a constant and confirmed devil, 

He entertain’d a show so seeming just, 

And therein so ensconced his secret evil, 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust 

False-creeping craft and perjury should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-faced storms, 
Or blot with hell-born sin such saint-like forms. 


The well-skill’d workman this mild image drew 
For perjured Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew; 
Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorry, 

And little stars shot from their fixed places, 


When their glass fell wherein they view’d their faces. 


This picture she advisedly perused, 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill, 
Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abused ; 
So fair a form lodged not a mind so ill: 
And still on him she gazed, and gazing still 
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Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied 
That she concludes the pi€ture was belied. 


“It cannot be,’ quoth she, ‘that so much guile’— 
She would have said ‘can lurk in such a look;’ 
But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while, 
And from her tongue ‘can lurk’ from ‘cannot’ took: 
‘It cannot be’ she in that sense forsook, 

And turn’d it thus, ‘It cannot be, I find, 

But such a face should bear a wicked mind: 


‘For even as subtle Sinon here is painted, 

So sober-sad, so weary and so mild, 

As if with grief or travail he had fainted, 

To me came Tarquin armed; so beguiled 

With outward honesty, but yet defiled 
With inward vice: as Priam him did cherish, 
So did I Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. 


‘Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes, 

To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds! 

Priam, why art thou old and yet not wise? 

For every tear he falls a Trojan bleeds: 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds; 
Those round clear pearls of his that move thy pity 
Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy city. 


‘Such devils steal effeéts from lightless hell; 
For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 
And in that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell; 
These contraries such unity do hold, 

Only to flatter fools and make them bold: 
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So Priam’s trust false Sinon’s tears doth flatter, 
That he finds means to burn his Troy with water,’ 


Here, all enraged, such passion her assails, 
That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest: 
At last she smilingly with this gives o’er; 


‘Fool, fool!’ quoth she, ‘his wounds will not be sore.’ 


Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining. 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow, 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining: 
Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sustaining: 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps, 
And they that watch see time how slow it creeps. 


Which all this time hath overslipp’d her thought, 
That she with painted images hath spent ; 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment, 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 
It easeth some, though none it ever cured, 
To think their dolour others have endured. 


But now the mindful messenger come back 

Brings home his lord and other company ; 

Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black: 

And round about her tear-distained eye 

Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky: 
These water-galls in her dim element 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 
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THE RAPE OF LUCREGE. 


Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, 
Amazedly in her sad face he stares: 


Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares: 
Both stood, like old acquaintance in a trance, 
Met far from home, wondering each other’s chance. 


At last he takes her by the bloodless hand, 
And thus begins: ‘What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befall’n, that thou dost trembling stand ? 


Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent ? 


Why art thou thus attired in discontent ? 
Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness, 
And tell thy grief, that we may give redress.’ 


Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire, 
Ere once she can discharge one word of woe: 
At length address’d to answer his desire, 
She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta’en prisoner by the foe; 
While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 


And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending: 


‘Few words,’ quoth she, ‘shall fit the trespass best, 


Where no excuse can give the fault amending: 
In me moe woes than words are now depending; 


And my laments would be drawn out too long, 


To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 


‘Then be this all the task it hath to say: 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
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A stranger came, and on that pillow lay 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head; 
And what wrong else may be imagined 
By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 


‘For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 

A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 

And softly cried “Awake, thou Roman dame, 

And entertain my love; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will infli€, 
If thou my love’s desire do contradiét. 


‘“ For some hard-favour’d groom of thine,” quoth he, 
“Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 
I'll murder straight, and then I’ll slaughter thee, 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed: this aét will be 

My fame, and thy perpetual infamy.” 


‘With this, I did begin to start and cry; 
And then against my heart he set his sword, 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 
I should not live to speak another word; 
So should my shame still rest upon record, 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 


‘Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 

And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak; 

No rightful plea might plead for justice there: 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes; 
And when the judge is robb’d, the prisoner dies. 
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‘O, teach me how to make mine own excuse! 
Or, at the least, this refuge let me find; 
Though my gross blood be stain’d with this abuse, 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind; 
That was not forced; that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.’ 


Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 
With head declined, and voice damm’d up with woe, 
With sad-set eyes and wretched arms across, 
From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer so: 
But, wretched as he is, he strives in vain; 
What he breathes out his breath drinks up again. 


As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the strait that forced him on so fast, 
In rage sent out, recall’d in rage, being past: 
Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw, 
To push grief on and back the same grief draw. 


Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh: 
‘Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power; no flood by raining slaketh. 
My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 

More feeling-painful: let it then suffice 

To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. 


‘And for my sake, when I might charm thee SO, 
For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend me: 
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Be suddenly revenged on my foe, 
Thine, mine, his own: suppose thou dost defend me 
From what is past: the help that thou shalt lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die; 
For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 


‘But ere I name him, you fair lords,’ quoth she, 
Speaking to those that came with Collatine, 
‘Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, 
_ With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine; 
For ’tis a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms: 
Knights, by their caths, should right poor ladies’ harms.’ 


At this request, with noble disposition 
Each present lord began to promise aid, 
As bound in knighthood to her imposition, 
Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray’d. 
But she, that yet her sad task hath not said, 
The protestation stops. ‘O, speak,’ quoth she, 
‘How may this forced stain be wiped from me? 


‘What is the quality of my offence, 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circumstance? 

May my pure mind with the foul aét dispense, 

My low-declined honour to advance? 

May any terms acquit me from this chance? 
The poison’d fountain clears itself again ; 
And why not I from this compelled stain?’ 


With this, they all at once began to say, 

Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears; 
While with a joyless smile she turns away 

The face, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carved in it with tears. 
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‘No, no,’ quoth she, ‘no dame hereafter living 


By my excuse shall claim excuse’s giving.’ 1715 
Here with a sigh, as if her heart would break, 
She throws forth Tarquin’s name: ‘ He, he,’ she says, 
But more than ‘he’ her poor tongue could not speak ; 
Till after many accents and delays, 
1720 


Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 
She utters this: ‘He, he, fair lords, ’tis he, 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me.’ 


Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathed: 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 1725 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed: 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 
Her winged spright, and through her wounds doth fly 
Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny, 


Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed, 1730 
Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew; 
Till Lucrece’ father, that beholds her bleed, 
Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw; 
And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and, as it left the place, 1735 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase; 


And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
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Circles her body in on every side, 
Who, like a late-sack’d island, vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remain’d, 

And some look’d black, and that false Tarquin stain’d. 


About the mourning and congealed face 

Of that black blood a watery rigol goes, 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place: 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes, 

Corrupted blood some watery token shows; 
And blood untainted still doth red abide, 
Blushing at that which is so putrified. 


‘Daughter, dear daughter,’ old Lucretius cries, 
‘That life was mine which thou hast here deprived. 


If in the child the father’s image lies, 


Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived? 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 


If children pre-decease progenitors, 


We are their offspring, and they none of ours, 


‘Poor broken glass, I often did behold 


In thy sweet semblance my old age new born; 
But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and oJd, 
Shows me a bare-boned death by time outworn: 
O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn, 
And shiver’d all the beauty of my glass, 
That I no more can see what once I was, 


‘O time, cease thou thy course and last no longer, 
If they surcease to be that should survive. 


1745. vigol| rigall Q,. rigoll The 
rest. 

1747. as] a Q6Qy. ay 

1752, deprived depriv’d Qz. 

1754. unlived) unliv’d Qz. 

1755. derived] derivd Qy. 

1760. fair fresh] fresh fair Dyce 
(1857). fair-fresh Staunton. 
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1765. 


old] cold Gildon. 
thy] Q,Q,. my The rest. 
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last] Q,Q,. hast Q3Q4Qs 


Q.Q,7. haste Gildon. 
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Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 

And leave the faltering feeble souls alive? 

The old bees die, the young possess their hive: 
Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again, and see 1770 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee!’ 


By this, starts Collatine as from a dream, 
And bids Lucretius give his sorrow place; 
And then in key-cold Lucrece’ bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face, 1775 
And counterfeits to die with her a space; 
Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 
And live to be revenged on her death. 


The deep vexation of his inward soul 
Hath served a dumb arrest upon his tongue; 1780 
Who, mad that sorrow should his use control 
Or keep him from heart-easing words so long, 
Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 

Weak words, so thick come in his poor heart’s aid 

That no man could distinguish what he said. 178 


Yet sometime ‘Tarquin’ was pronounced plain, 

But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 

Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more; 

At last it rains, and busy winds give o’er: 
Then son and father weep with equal strife 
Who should weep most, for daughter or for wife. 


1790 


The one doth call her his, the other his, 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father says ‘She’s mine.’ ‘O, mine she 1S, 1705 
Replies her husband: ‘do not take away 

My sorrow’s interest; let no mourner say 


1768. faltering] foultring Qq. so thick, come Staunton. 
alive) a line Q3Q4Qs. come] comes Q3. 
1774. key-cold | clay-cold Sewell. 1787. the name] Q,Q,. his name 
1781. mad|Q,. made The rest. The rest. 
1783. Begins) He gins Sewell. 1788. blow] blew Qy. 


1784. words, so thick come] words 
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He weeps for her, for she was only mine, 
And only must be wail’d by Collatine.’ 


‘O,’ quoth Lucretius, ‘I did give that life 

Which she too early and too late hath spill’d.’ 

‘Woe, woe,’ quoth Collatine, ‘she was my wife; 

I owed her, and ’tis mine that she hath kill’d,’ 

‘My daughter’ and ‘my wife’ with clamours fill’d 
The dispersed air, who, holding Lucrece’ life, 
Answer’d their cries, ‘my daughter’ and ‘my wife. 


Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from Lucrece’ side, 
Seeing such emulation in their woe, 

Began to clothe his wit in state and pride, 
Burying in Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show. 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 

As silly-jeering idiots are with kings, 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things: 
But now he throws that shallow habit by 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise, 

And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly 
To check the tears in Collatinus’ eyes. 
‘Thou wronged lord of Rome,’ quoth he, ‘arise: 

Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool, 

Now set thy long-experienced wit to school. 


‘Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe? 
Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds? 
Is it revenge to give thyself a blow 
For his foul aét by whom thy fair wife bleeds? 
Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds: 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so, 
To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 


1801. 700...f00] to...to0 Q,Q,. to Malone.  seelie tering Q,Q,Q3- 
...0 Q3. zeering Q4Qs.  seely teering Qe. 

1803. owed] ow’d Qyz. own'd leering Q7. silly jeering Gildon. 
Lintott and Gildon. 1815. deep] the Qs Q6Q;. 


1806. Answerd] Answered QsQ6 Sewell. 


selte 


silly 


true 


7: 1822. wounds help| wounds heal 
1810. folly’s] Malone (Capell MS.).  S. Walker conj. wovrzsds salve Staun- 


follies Qq. ton conj. 
1812. silly jeering] Hyphened by 


1800 


1805 


1810 


1815 


1820 


1825 
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PHEORAPE “OF WGUCTERCE, 


‘Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such relenting dew of lamentations, 

But kneel with me and help to bear thy part 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations 

That they will suffer these abominations, 
Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced, 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets chased. 


‘Now, by the Capitol that we adore, 
And by this chaste blood so unjustly stained, 
By heaven’s fair sun that breeds the fat earth’s store, 
By all our country rights in Rome maintained, 
And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late complained 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, 
We will revenge the death of this true wife!’ 


This said, he struck his hand upon his breast, 

And kiss’d the fatal knife, to end his vow, 

And to his protestation urged the rest, 

Who, wondering at him, did his words allow: 

Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow; 
And that deep vow, which Brutus made before, 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 


When they had sworn to this advised doom, 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence, 
To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 
And so to publish Tarquin’s foul offence: 
Which being done with speedy diligence, 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 

To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 


1829. vrelenting| lamenting Q;Q¢6 
Q:. 

1833. disgraced] Qq.  disgrac’d 
Gildon. 

1834. her fair streets] her streets 


be Capell MS. 
chased chaced Q.,. 
Gildon. 
1836. stained] stain’d Qy. 
1838. rights] Q,Q,. rites The rest. 
maintained | maintain’d Q>. 


chasd 


1839. Lucrece’] Lucrece’s Qy. 
complained | complain’d Qy. 

1842. struck]  strooke Q,Q,Q¢. 
stroke Q3Q4Qs5.  strook Qz. 
his hand] this hand Ewing. 
her] Q,Q,Q3. the The rest. 
thorough] through out Qs. 
throughout Qz. 

1854. plausibly] pausiblieQ,. plau- 
stvely Capell MS, 
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So NES. 


I. 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory: 
But thou, contra¢ted to thine own bright eyes, 5 
Feed’st thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel, 
Making a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, 10 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content 
And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee. 


1K 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held: 


1. 2. vos] Rose Q (in italics). 12. churl| Ewing. chorleQ. churle 
might | may Gildon. Gildon. 


6.  self-substantial] Hyphened by 14. by the] be thy Steevens con). 


Sewell. 1. 4. tatter’d|Gildon. Jotter’d Q. 
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Then being ask’d where all thy beauty lies, 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 

To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 

How much more praise deserved thy beauty’s use, 

If thou couldst answer ‘This fair child of mine 

Shall sum my count and make my old excuse,’ 

Proving his beauty by succession thine! 
This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st it cold. 


106 


Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest 
Now is the time that face should form another; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair whose unear’d womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry? 
Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 
Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou live, remember’d not to be, 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


We 
Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 


7- owz7] one Sewell. thine? Ewing. 


deep-sunken| yphened by 
Sewell. 
10, If. ‘7his...excuse’] First marked 
as a quotation by Malone (Capell MS.). 
Ir. old] whole Hazlitt. 
excuse,| excuse Q. excuse. ed, 
1640. 


12. thine!] Knight. thine. Q. 


II. 3. vrepatr] repaine ed. 1640. 

8. self-love] Hyphened in Ewing. 

12. golden] goulden Q. goulded 
ed. 1640. 

13. lvve,] live Q. Jove Capell MS. 


remember'd |  rvemembred Q. 
remember ed. 1640. 
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Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And being frank, she lends to those are free. 


Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 


The bounteous largess given thee to give? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? 
For having traffic with thyself alone, 


Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 


fe) 


Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 
Thy unused beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to be. 


Wa 


Those hours that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play the tyrants to the very same 

And that unfair which fairly doth excel: 


For never-resting time leads summer on 


To hideous winter and confounds him there; 

Sap check’d with frost and lusty leaves quite gone, 
Beauty o’ersnow’d and bareness every where: 
Then, were not summer's distillation left, 


A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 


Io 


Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft, 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was: 
But flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Leese but their show; their substance still lives sweet. 


VI. 


Then let not winter’s ragged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d: 


Iv. 12. audit| Audit Q (in italics). 
14. used ]us’d Dyce (1832), reading 
with Malone 
th’ executor| thy executor 
Malone (Capell MS.). 
vy. 1. hours] howers Q. 
8. never-resiing | Hyphened by 


Sewell. 
7. leaves| leau’s Q. 


8. bareness| barrenness Sewell (ed. 
2) 

14. Leese] Lose Sewell. 

WAG Hi 


ragged |Gildon. wragged Q. 
rugged Capell MS. 
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Make sweet some vial; treasure thou some place 
With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kill’d. 
That use is not forbidden usury, 
Which happies those that pay the willing loan; 
That’s for thyself to breed another thee, 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times refigured thee: 
Then what could death do, if thou shouldst depart, 
Leaving thee living in posterity? 
Be not self-will’d, for thou art much too fair 
To be death’s conquest and make worms thine heir, 


WAN. 


Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill, 
RKesembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 
But when from highmost pitch, with weatry car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 
The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low traét, and look another way: 
So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 


4. beautys] Sewell. deautits Q. weary] wery Q. 
beauties ed. 1640. car| cave ed. 1640 and Gildon. 
self-hill’d| Hyphened by Gildon. —_ ear Lintott. 
13. self-will’d| Gildon,  selfe-wild 11. ?fore duteous] Ewing (Capell 


Q.  self-kill’d Delius conj. MS.). fore dutious Q. fore-dutious 
VII. 3. new-appearing| Hyphened Sewell. 

by Malone (Capell MS.). 12. trac?) track Sewell (ed, 2). 
5. steep-up| Hyphened by Gildon. 14. Unlook'd] Gildon. Unlok'd Q. 


9. pitch] pich Q. 
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Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lovest thou that which thou receivest not gladly, 
Or else receivest with pleasure thine annoy? 
If the true concord of well tuned sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing: 
Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one, 
Sings this to thee: ‘Thou single wilt prove none.’ 


IX. 


Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye 
That thou consumest thyself in single life? 
Ah! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 
The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife; 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep 
By children’s eyes her husband’s shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it; 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 
And kept unused, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 


vill. 1. ear] eax Malone conj. quotation first by Malone. 
sadly ?| Gildon. sadly, Q. ix 2. 25 22)|\-Zeesred= 1640: 
11. szre] szer Q. 12. user] us’ ver Sewell. 


14. ‘Zhou...none’] Marked as a 13, toward | towards Gildon. 
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X. 


For shame! deny that thou bear’st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art beloved of many, 
But that thou none lovest is most evident; 
For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
O, change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodged than gentle love? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 
Or to thyself at least kind-hearted prove: 

Make thee another self, for love of me, 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 


XI, 
As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow’st 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest; 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestow’st 
Thou mayst call thine when thou from youth convertest. 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty and increase; 
Without this, folly, age and cold decay: 
If all were minded so, the times should cease 
And threescore year would make the world away. 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless and rude, barrenly perish: 

Look, whom she best endow’d she gave the more; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish: 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou shouldst print more, not let that copy die. 


xX. 1. shame! deny] Sewell. shame Q. 


deny Q. cold| ed. 1640. could Q. 
12. kind-hearted | kindhearted 8. year] yeare Q. yeares ed. 1640. 
Sewell. end harted Q. It. the more] thee more Sewell (ed. 
05 iy Bh LITAET Biscoone bestow'st] Q. 1) and Malone. 
growest...bestowest Collier. 13. meant] Sewell (ed. 2). ment Q., 


6. this, folly,| Sewell. this follie, 


Io 


Io 
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XII. 

When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 
And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer's green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard, 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 
That thou among the wastes of time must go, 10 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


OL 


XIII. 


O, that you were yourself! but, love, you are 

No longer yours than you yourself here live: 

Against this coming end you should prepare, 

And your sweet semblance to some other give. 

So should that beauty which you hold in lease 5 

Find no determination; then you were 

Yourself again, after yourself’s decease, 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 

Which husbandry in honour might uphold 

Against the stormy gusts of winter's day 

And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 
O, none but unthrifts: dear my love, you know 
You had a father; let your son say so. 


Io 


xu. 4. Azd...all] Malone. And 13. scythe] steth Q. 


...or Q. And...are Sewell. Jn...07 14. takes] take Lintott. 
Capell MS. xu. 1. dud, love, you] Gildon. but 
; curls) curl’d Capell MS. Jove you Q. 
(erased). 7. Yourself| Vour selfe ed. 1640. 
all silverd o'er) or siluer’d You selfe Q. 
ore Q. oer-silvered Anon. con}. 13. dear] deareQ. dare ed. 1640. 


8. bier] Ewing. beare Q. 
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Not from the stars do I my judgement pluck; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy, 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality ; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 5 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 
By oft predict that I in heaven find: 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 10 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate: 
Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date. 


XV, 


When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfeétion but a little moment, 
That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check’d even by the self-same sky, 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, Io 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night; 

And all in war with Time for love of you, 

As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 


co 


XIV. 4. seasovs’] Malone. seasons stant stars in Q. And constant stars ; 


Q. season's Dyce (1832). z# Sewell. 
5. muniutes| mynuits Q. XV. 3. stage] state Malone. 
8. oft] ought Sewell (ed. 2). 6. Cheered...even] Chear’d...ev' 


10. And, constant stars, in] And Sewell (ed. 2). 
(constant stars) in Malone. And con- 8. wear] Gildon. were OE 
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XVI. 


But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time ? 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren rhyme? 
Now stand you on the top of happy hours, 5 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 
With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit: 
So should the lines of life that life repair, 
Which this, Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen, Io 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair, 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 
To give away yourself keeps yourself still; 
And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 


XVII. 


Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were fill’d with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes 5 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say ‘This poet lies; 
Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces.’ 
So should my papers, yellowed with their age, 
Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than tongue, 10 
And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage 
And stretched metre of an antique song: 
But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice, in it and in my rhyme. 


xvi. 7. bear your] bear you Lintott 
and Gildon. 

g. ines] Lives Malone conj. 

10. this,...pen,| this (Times pensel 
or my pupill pen) Q. this time's pencil, 
or my pupil pen, Massey con). 

xvi. 2. jfll’d]|Gildon. fild Q. 

7,8. ‘This...faces.] Marked as a 


quotation first by Collier. 

9. yellowed] yellowd Gildon. 

12. metre] Gildon. mzter Q. 

antique] Q. antick Gildon. 

14. dwice, wm it] twice;—in if, 
Malone. ¢wce,—zu zt, Capell MS. 
twise in tt, Q. twice in zt, Lintott and 
Gildon. 
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Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm‘d; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st: 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


XIX. 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws, 
And burn the long-lived phoenix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet’st, 
And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime: 
O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong, 

My love shall in my verse ever live young. 


Xvi. 3. May] Maze Q. Male 3. jaws] Malone (Capell MS.). 


Lintott. yawes Q. 

10. Jose] Malone (Capell MS.). 4. long-lived] Hyphened by Ma- 
loose Q. lone (Capell MS.). 

10—12. owest...... grow st] ow'st... 5. fleet’st]Q. fleets Dyce. 
grow’st Q. owest...growest Malone. 13. Zime: despite] Malone. Time 

13. dreathe| Malone. breath Q. dispight Q. Time; despight Capell 


XIX.1. Devouring| Destroying S. MS. Time, despite Delius. 
Walker conj. 
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XX. 

A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand painted 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion; 
A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less.false in rolling,» 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 
A man in hue, all ‘hues’ in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created; 
Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, fe) 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 


o1 


XXI 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse, 
Making a couplement of proud compare, 5 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems, 
O, let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair Ta 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air: 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 


xx. 2. Hast]ed. 1640. Haste Q. XXII. zs 7¢] zt 7s Malone (1790). 
master-mistress| Hyphened 4. rehearse] reherse Q. 
by Malone (Capell MS.). dZaster 5. couplement| Malone (Capell 
Mistris Q. Master, Mistress Gildon. MS.). coopfelment Q. complement 
7. hue, all ‘hues’) hew all Hews  Gildon. . compliment Sewell (ed. 2). 
Q (Hews in italics) hue all Hue 6. sea’s] Ewing (Capell MS.). seas 


Sewell (ed. 2). Q. ; 
g. wert] went ed. 1640. 8, 12. @ir...atr] ayre...ayer Q, 
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XXII. 
My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date; 
But when in thee time’s furrows I behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee 5 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me: 
How can I then be elder than thou art? 
O, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 


As I, not for myself, but for thee will; 


Io 


Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 

As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 
Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain; 
Thou gavest me thine, not to give back again. 


XXIII. 


As an unperfeét actor on the stage, 

Who with his fear is put besides his part, 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 5 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite, 

And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 

O’ercharged with burthen of mine own love’s might. 

O, let my books be then the eloquence 


And dumb presagers of my speaking breast; 


Io 


Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 

More than that tongue that more hath more express’d. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 
To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 


XXII. 3. furrows] Malone (Capell 
MS.). /forrwes Q. forrowes ed. 1640. 
sorrows Gildon. 

4. expiate] expirate Steevens conj. 

g. therefore, love, be] Sewell. ther- 
Sore love be Q. 

XXIII. 2. fut] but Lintott. 


besides] beside Malone 


(Capell MS.). 

4. strength’s abundance] strengths 
abondance Q. strength abondance 
Gildon. strength abundant Sewell. 

6. vite] Malone. 7zight Q. 

9. books] looks Sewell. 

14. with eyes|ed. 1640. wit eies Q, 

qwit]ed. 1640, wht Q., 
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Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath stell’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart; 
My body is the frame wherein ’tis held, 
And perspective it is best painter's art. 
For through the painter must you see his skill, 
To find where your true image pictured lies; 
Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 
That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done: 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 10 
Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, 

They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 


XXV, 

Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most. 
Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 5 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye, 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foil’d, 10 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d: 

Then happy I, that love and am beloved 

Where I may not remove nor be removed. 


xxiv. 1. stel?’d] Dyce (Capell razed quite] for worth famoused...quile 


MS.). steeld Q. rased Steeyens conj. 
9. good turns] good-turnes Q. Jight...quite] Malone 
11. where-through|Q. where through (Theobald conj.). worth...... quite Q. 
ed. 1640. worth...forth Theobald conj. might... 


XXv.9—I1. famoused for fight... quite Capell MS, 
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XXVI. 


Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written ambassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit: 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 5 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it; 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, ie) 
And puts apparel on my tatter'd loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: . 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 
Till then not show my head where thou mayst prove me. 


XXVII. 


Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 
But then begins a journey in my head, 
To work my mind, when body’s work’s expired: 
For then my thoughts, from far where I abide, 5 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 
And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 
Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, Io 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous and her old face new. 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee and for myself no quiet find. 


XXVI. 3. ambassage] Q. embassage 
Ewing. 

5. which] with Sewell. 

8. thy] my Sewell. 

11. ¢atter’ad | Sewell (ed. 2). Zot- 
tered Q. tattered Sewell (ed.1).  dot- 
ter’d Capell MS. baad 

12. ¢hy] Malone (Capell MS.), 
their Q. : 


XXVU. 2. ¢vavel] Ewing (Capell 
MS.). ¢ravaill Q. travaile ed. 1640. 

z—4. tired...expired] Q. tird... 
expir’d Malone (1790). 

5. from far\ far from Malone conj. 

10. thy] Malone (Capell MS.). 
their Q. 

shadow] shaddoe Q. 
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XXVIII. 


How can I then return in happy plight, 

That am debarr’d the benefit of rest ? 

When day’s oppression is not eased by night, 

But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d ? 

And each, though enemies to either’s reign, 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me; 

The one by toil, the other to complain 

How far I toil, still farther off from thee, 

I tell the day, to please him thou art bright, 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven: 

So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night; 

When sparkling stars twire not thou gild’st the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief’s strength seem 


stronger. 


XXIX. 


When, in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, : 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 


Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d 


, 


Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 


XXVIII. 4. oppress’d?] Pointed as in 
Gildon. ofres¢. Q. 

5. enemies to either’s| Malone. e727- 
mes to ethers Q. enemies to others ed. 
1640. ; 

11. swart-complexiow’d] Hyphened 
in Gildon. 

12. ¢wire not] Q. twire, not ed. 
1640. twirl not 
Malone conj. ¢wz7k ot Steevens conj. 
tire not Massey conj. ; 


tweer out Giidon. 


gild’ st the even] ouil st th’ eaven 
Q. guild’st the even Sewell. 
Sh Til WARD none strength seem 
stronger] Dyce, 1857 (Capell MS. and 
Collier). longer...length seeme stronger 
Q.. stronger...length seem longer <Anon. 
apud Malone conj. ; 
XXIX. I0O—12, state, Like...earth,| 
Pointed as in Ewing. state— Like... 
earth,— Capell MS. state (Like... 
arising) From sullen earth Q. 
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Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate; 

For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, R 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 10 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


XXXI. 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead; 
And there reigns love, and all love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 5 
Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye, 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 10 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 
That due of many now is thine alone: 

Their images I loved I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 


12. earth] earths Gildon. XXXI. 8, ¢hee] Gildon. there Q. 
XXX. 7. afresh] Sewell. a fresh Q. 10. trophies] tropheis Q. 
8. sight] sigh Malone conj. 
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XXXIT. 


If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought: 
‘Had my friend’s Muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better equipage: 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love.’ 


»O:O.0008 
Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my brow; 
But, out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth. 


XXXII. 3. ve-survey| Gildon. rve- (erased). 


survay Lintott. rve-suruay: Q. XXXII. 4.° alchemy] alcumy Q. 
4. poor rude] poor-rude S. Walker 8. west] rest Steevens con). 
con]. 10. all-triumphant] Hyphened by 
g. vouchsafe] ed. 1640. voutsafeQ. Dyce (1857). 
1o—14. ‘Had...love.”| Printed as 12. region regent Bell (Anon. conj.). 
a quotation first by Malone. 14. staineth| stainteh Q. 


10, with this] with his Capell MS. 
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XXXIV. 


Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke? 
Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace: 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss: 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds, 


XXXV. 


No more be grieved at that which thou hast done: 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are; 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense— 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate— 
And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence: 
Such civil war is in my love and hate, 

That I an accessary needs must be 

To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 


XXXIV. 4. 7hy] my Capell MS. 

smoke ?| Sewell. smoke. Q. 
loss...cross} Malone (Ca- 
LOSSC meee losse Q.  Er0SS.., 


Io— 12, 
pell MS.). 
cross Ewing, 

12. bears the] bears Gildon. beareth 
Sewell. 

13. sheds] Gildon. _sheeds Q. 

XXXV. 7. corrupting, salving] cor- 


rupt in salving Capell MS. 


8. ¢hy...thy] Malone (Capell MS.). 


their...their Q. 


9. thy sensual] my sensual Gildon. 
im sence Q. 


7 sense] Gildon. 
incense Ewing. 


10. Zhy...advocate] Put in paren- 


theses by Malone. 
14. sourly| sorely Gildon, 
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XXXVI. 


Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one: 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite, 
Which though it alter not love’s sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, ’ 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame, 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name; 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


SKOKIE 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store: 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed 
And by a part of all thy glory live, 
Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee: 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me! 


XXXVI. 9. evermore] ever more. S. 10. zhis] thy Caldecott conj. MS. 
Walker conj. Il. am] an ed. 1640. 

xxxvul. 7. thy] Malone (Capell 14, me] be Ewing. 
MS.). cher Q. : 
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XXXVITI. 


How can my Muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 
O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 
For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 
If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 


XXXIX. 
O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 
And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee ? 
Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one, 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou deservest alone. 
O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive, 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain 
By praising him here who doth hence remain ! 


2 


XXXVI. 2. éreathe, that] Ewing. XXXIX. 3. bring ?]Gildon. bring ; 
breath, that Sewell. byeath that Q. 4. thee?] Lintott and Gildon. 
Zour’st] Gildon. poor’st — thee, Q. 
Q. powr'st ed. 1640. 6. ose] Gildon. oose Q. 
3- too] ed. 1640. 70 Q. 7- give] Lintott. give: Q. 
4. rchearse?] Ewing (Capell MS.). 12, doth] Malone. dost Q. do Ca- 


rehearse: Q. pell MS. 
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eles 
Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call; 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 


Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 


(Sy 


I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest; 
But yet be blamed, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 
I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty; fe) 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes. 


2 GOE 
Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits, 
When I am sometime absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 


Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 


VL 


Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed; 
And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 
Ay me! but yet thou mightst my seat forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 10 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a twofold truth, 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 


xt. 7. thyself] thy self Gildon. 
this selfe Q. 

XL. 1. pretty] Q. petty Bell. 

2. sometime] sometimes ed. 1640. 

6. therefore] and therefore Gildon. 

6—8. assailed...prevailed]Q. as- 
sail'd...prevail’d Malone. 

7. qwoos| Sewell. wooes ed. 1640. 
woes Q. 


8. she have] Malone (Tyrwhitt 
conj). hehaveQ. he has Ewing. 
prevailed?| Gildon. prevailed. 
Q. prevail’d. Malone. 
9. Ay] Aye Q. Ah Ewing. 
mightst my seat] mightst my 
Sseate Q. might’st, my sweet, Malone. 
muightst my state Delius coni, 
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QUI. 


That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly ; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye: 
Thou dost love her, because thou know’st I love her: 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain, 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 
But here’s the joy; my friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 


XLIII. 


When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 

For all the day they view things unrespeéted ; 

But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 

And, darkly bright, are bright in dark direéted. 

Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 

How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 

To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 

When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so! 

How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 

By looking on thee in the living day, 

When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 

Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay! 
All days are nights to see till I see thee, 
And nights bright days when dreams do show thee me. 


XLIL 6. uow’st] knew’st Boswell. perfect S. Walker conj. 


9, 11. ose] Gildon. Joose Q. 13. 70 see] to me Malone conj. 

10, osing] Gildon. Joosing Q. 13, 14. Z see thee...thee me| LI thee 

XLII. 11. thy] Malone (Capell  sez...me thee Taylor conj. MS. thee Z 
MS.). their Q. see...me thee Lettsom conj., reading ¢o 
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XLIV. 


If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought, 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee; 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But, ah, thought kills me, that I am not thought; 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of cither’s woe. 


XLV. 

The other two,-slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide; 
The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee, 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy; 
Until life’s composition be recured 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me: 

This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 
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XLIV. 4. rom] To Gildon. 8. oppress'd] pressd Capell. 
12. attend| Lintott. attend, Q. 9. “ifes] Sewell. lzues-Q. tive’s 
13. ought] Sewell. zxaught Gil- Gildon. 

don. zaughis Q. Q—1l. vrecured...assured| Q. re- 
XLV. 4. present-absent] Hyphened = cwr'd...assux’d Malone (1790). 

by Malone. present absent Q. present, 12. cy] Malone (Capell MS.). 


absent, Sewell. present, absent Massey their Q. 
conj. 
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Mine eye and heart are at 


XLVI. 


a mortal war, 


How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 
Mine eye my heart thy pi€ture’s sight would bar, 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 


My heart doth plead that 


thou in him dost lie, 


A closet never pierced with crystal eyes, 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ‘cide this title is impanneled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 

And by their verdiét is determined 

The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s part: 
As thus; mine eye’s due is thine outward part, 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 


XLVII. 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 
And each doth good turns now unto the other: 
When that mine eye is famish’d for a look, 

Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother, 
With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart; 


Another time mine eye is 


yth} 
my heart’s guest 


And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 
So, either by thy picture or my love, 
Thyself away art present still with me; 


For thou not farther than 


my thoughts canst move, 


And I am still with them and they with thee; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 


Awakes my heart to h 


XEVIEL 3s 8: 
MS.). their Q. 


9. cide] Sewell (ed. 2). side Q. 


12. motety] moyitie Q. 


13,14. thine...thine] Malone (1790). 
thy...thy Malone, 1780 (Capell MS.). 


their,..their Q. 


thy] Malone (Capell 


eart’s and eye’s delight. 


XLVIL. 1. ook] strook Capell MS. 
9. thy picture or] the picture or 
Lintott. the picture of Gildon. 


to. art] Malone (Capell MS.). 
ave Q. 
11. wot] ed. 1640. nor Q. no 


Capell MS, 


Io 


To 


SONNETS. wy) 


XLVIII. 


How careful was I, when I took my way, 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 
That to my use it might unused stay 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust! 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 5 
Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief, 
Thou, best of dearest and mine only care, 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 
Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest, 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, fe) 
Within the gentle closure of my breast, 
From whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part ; 
And even thence thou wilt be stol’n, I fear, 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 


XLIX. 


Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Call’d to that audit by advised respects; 
Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye, 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 
Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, Io 
And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part: 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 

Since why to love I can allege no cause. 


cu 


XLIX. 1. come] cowtes Ewing. 4. Call’d| Cauld Q. 
3. When as] Q. Whenas Sewell 10, desert] Gildon. desart Q. 
(ed. 2), 


SONNEDS: 


We 


How heavy do I journey on the way, 
When what I seek, my weary travel’s ehd, 
Doth teach that easé and that repose to say, 
‘Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend!’ 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 5 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 
As if by somé instinét the wretch did know 
His rider loved not speed, being made fromi thee: 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; fe) 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind; 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 


Tele 


Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed: 
From where thou art why should I haste me thence ?> 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 5 
When swift extremity can seem but slow? 
Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind, 
In winged speed no motion shall I know: 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 
Therefore desire, of perfect’st love being made, © 0 
Shall neigh—no dull flesh—in his fiery race; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade; 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee I’ll run and give him leave to go. 


L. 4. ‘ Thus... friend!’] Marked as 11. neigh~no dull flesh—] neigh 


a quotation first by Malone. (20 dull flesh) Malone. naigh noe dull 
6. dully| ed. 1640. duly Q. Jiesh Q. neigh to dull flesh, Malone 
LI. 3. cthence?] Gildon. thence, Q. conj. Staunton conjeCtures that neigh 
6. slow?] Gildon. slow, Q. is corrupt. 


lo. ferfect’st] Dyce (1857). perfects 13: wlful-slow] Hyphened by Ma- 
Q. perfect Gildon. lone (1790). 


SONNETS, 


LIT. 


So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 
For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the rebe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blest, 
By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 
Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d, to hope. 


LIIl. 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 
On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year, 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear; 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 


Lil. 4. jive] facr Ewing. 11. special blest] Hyphened 
8. carcanet| carcone Q. Malone. 
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SONNETS. 


I 


How heavy do I journey on the way, 
When what I seek, my weary travel’s ehd, 
Doth teach that easé and that repose to say, 
‘Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend !’ 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 5 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 
As if by somé instinét the wretch did know 
His rider loved not speed, being made froni thee: 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; ie) 
Which heavily he answers with a groan, 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 
For that same groan doth put this in my mind; 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 


JOM 


Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed: 
From where thou art why should I haste me thence ?” 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 5 
When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 
Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind, 
In winged speed no motion shall I know: 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 
Therefore desire, of perfeét’st love being made, © 10 
Shall neigh—no dull flesh—in his fiery race; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade; 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow, 
Towards thee I’ll run and give him leave to go. 


L. 4. ‘ Thus.. friend!) Marked as 11. seigh-~no dull flesh—] neigh 


a quotation first by Malone. (10 dull flesh) Malone. naigh noe dull 
6. dully| ed. 1640. duly Q. Jiesh Q. neigh to dull flesh, Malone 
LI. 3. c¢hence?] Gildon. ¢hence, Q. conj. Staunton conjeCtures that neigh 
6. slow?] Gildon. sow, Q. is corrupt. 


10. perfect’st] Dyce (1857). perfects 13: w¢lful-slow] Hyphened by Ma- 
Q. perfect Gildon. lone (1790). 


SOMMERS: 


LI. 


So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 

Or as the wardrobe which the rebe doth hide, 

To make some special instant special blest, 

By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d, to hope. 


LIii. 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 

On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 

Speak of the spring and foison of the year, 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 

The other as your bounty doth appear; 

And you in every blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part, 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 


LIl. 4. ine] facr Ewing. 
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LLVe 


O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye ie 
As the perfumed tinéture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo’d and unrespected fade ; 0 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall vade, by verse distills your truth. 


LV. 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 5 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room re) 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgement that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


Liv. 8. masked] mask’'d Ewing. ment ©. 

g. virtue only is|Q. vertue onely 4. Mars his} Q. Mars’s Sewell 
in ed. 1640. vertue’s only 22 Gildon. (ed. 2). AZarszs Malone (1780). 

10. wunwood| unmoov'd ed. 1640. 7, 8. burn The] Gildon. dburne: 
unniov'd Gildon. The Q. 

14. vade|Q. fade Gildon. 9. all-oblivious| Hyphened by Ma- 


by] my Malone (Capell MS.). lone. 
LV. 1. monuments| Malone. mo722- 12. wear|weareQ. were ed. 16 40 
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IEW 

Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 
Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 
To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might : 
So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 5 
Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fullness, 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dullness. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 10 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view; ° 

Or call it winter, which, being full of care, 

Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, more rare. 


JUWAUI 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 5 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 10 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are how happy you make those. 

So true a fool is love that in your will, 

Though you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 


LVI. 3. 70-day] Malone (Capell 11. see] Malone (Capell MS.). see:Q. 


MS.). too daze Q. 13. Or] Malone (Tyrwhitt con). 
allay’d| Malone (Capell and Capell MS.). ds Q. Ad! Anon. 
MS.). alazed Q. conj. £/se Anon. conj. 
5. to-day] Malone (Capell MS.). LVI. 5. world-without-end hour] 
to day Lintott. too daieQ. _ Ewing (Capell MS.). world-without- 
7. To-morrow| Malone (Capell  end-hour Gildon. No hyphens in Q. 
MS.). Zoo morrow Q. g. jealous] ed. 1640. zealous Q. 
g. interim] Lintott. Lutrem (in 13. wll] Will Q,. ‘Will’ Massey 
italics) Q. con}. 
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SONNE Is: 


ILWAUOE, 


That god forbid that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of pleasure, 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure! 
O, let me suffer, being at your beck, 
The imprison’d absence of your liberty ; 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check, 
Without accusing you of injury. 
Be where you list, your charter is so strong 
That you yourself may privilege your time 10 
To what you will; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell, 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 


ou 


EID: 


If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled, 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child! 
O, that record could with a backward look, 5 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done. 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame; 10 
Whether we are mended, or whether better they, 
Or whether revolution be the same. 
O, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 


LVIIL. 1. god] God Q. 1,2. 2% Hath] Gildon. zs, Hath Q. 
7. patience, tame to sufferance,] 4. child!) child? Q. 
Ewing. fatience tame, to sufferance 6. hundred] Gildon. hundreth Q. 
Q. patience tame to sufferance ; Capell 8. mind] mindeQ. mine ed. 1640. 
MS. character] ed. 1640. carrecter Q. 
10, 11. cme To what] Q. time: 11. or whether| Edd. (Globe ed.). 
Do what Malone. or where Q. or whe'r Malone (Capell 


LIX. t. ¢here] ed. 1640. their Q. NESS) 


SONNETS. 


LX, 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Fach changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 

Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 


LXI. 


Is it thy will thy image should keep open 

My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 

Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows like to thee do mock my sight? 
Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 

So far from home into my deeds to pry, 

To find out shames and idle hours in me, 

The scope and tenour of thy jealousy? 

O, no! thy love, though much, is not so great : 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake: 


For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere, 


From me far off, with others all too near. 


Lx. 1. pebbled| Ewing. fpibled Q. (ed. 2). “me's rebuke my Anon. conj. 
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5. light,| Gildon. ght. Q. LXI. 8. ‘enouwr|] Malone (Capell 
12 scythe] Ewing (Capell MS.). MS.). senure Q. 

sieth Q. sithe ed. 1640, 14. off] Gildon. of Q. 
13. times in hope my] times in all too near] all too neare ed. 


hope, my Q. Times, in hope, Sewell 1640. alltoneereQ. all-too-neay Malone. 


SONNETS. 


IEPs 


Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read ; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 
’Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 


LXIII. 
Against my love shall be, as I am now, 
With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’erworn ; 
When hours have drain’d his blood and fill’d his brow 
With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful morn 
Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night, 
And all those beauties whereof now he’s king 
Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight, 


Stealing away the treasure of his spring; 


toy o) 


For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding age’s cruel knife, 
That he shall never cut from memory 


My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life: 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 


LXI. 7. jfor...do] for...soS. Walker 
conj. so...do Lettsom conj. 
8. As [all| [do all Capell MS. 
10. Beated|’Bated Malone (1780). 
Batter’d Malone conj. (withdrawn). 
lasted Steevens conj. eaten Collier 
con]. 
choppd| chopt Q. chappd 
Dyce. 
tani’ d| tand Q. 


11. séf-love)Gildon. sedfe-dove Lin- 
tott. selfe love ed. 1640. felfe loue Q. 

12. self-loving| Hyphened by Gildon. 

LX. 2. crus’d) Gildon. chrusht 
Q. frush’d Steevens conj. 

3. fill’d) fld Q. fil’d Anon. con). 

5. travell’d] travel’d Ewing (Ca- 
pell MS.). crauazd Q. 

steepy night) sleepy night or steepy 

height Malone conj. (withdrawn). 
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LXIV. 


When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed, 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 5 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded to decay; 10 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate, 
That Time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


LXV. 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 
How with this rage shail beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 
O, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 5 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 
O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid ? 10 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


LXIV. I—3. defaced...razed | defaced 
..vased Q. defacd...razed Gildon. 
defac'd...raz#d Sewell. 

2. rich-proud | Hyphened by Malone. 

3. sometime] sometimes Gildon. 

down-razed | Hyphened by Ma- 
lone. 

10. confounded to] Malone. 
founded, to Q. 


con- 


14. ose] Ewing (Capell MS.). loose 
Q. 

LXV. 3. ¢/is] h2s Malone conj. 

5. honey] Malone (Capell MS.). 
hunny Q. hungry ed. 1640. 

6. wreckful| Ewing. wrackfull Q. 

10. chest] guest Theobald conj. 

12. of] Malone. or Q. o'er Ca- 
pell MS. oz Gildon. 
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LXVI. 


Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 

And folly, doétor-lilke, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill: 
Tired with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 


LXVILI. 


Ah, wherefore with infeétion should he live 
And with his presence grace impiety, 
That sin by him advantage should achieve 
And lace itself with his society ? 
Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 
And steal dead seeing of his living hue? 
Why should poor beauty indireétly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true? 
Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar'd of blood to blush through lively veins ? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 
O, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 


LXVI. 11. simple truth) Gildon. MS. and Farmer conj. 


Hyphened in Q. 9. bankrupt] Gildon. banckrout Q. 
12. captive good | Sewell. Hyphen- 10O—12. veins?... gains.] Gildon. 
edin Q. veimes,... gaines? Q. 


LXVII. 6. seeing] seeming Capell 12. proud] prov’d Capell MS. 
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LXVIIL 

Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn, 
When beauty lived and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head; 
Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay: 
In him those holy antique hours are seen, 
Without all ornament, itself and true, 10 
Making no summer of another's green, 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new; 

And him as for a map doth Nature store, 

To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 


Or 


LXIX. 

Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due, 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thy outward thus with outward praise is crown’d; 
But those same tongues, that give thee so thine own, 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; fe) 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes were kind, 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds: 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

The soil is this, that thou dost common grow. 


On 


LXVIII. 3. 072] Gildon. borne Q. their churl Sewell (ed. 2). 

10. zself| hintself Malone conj. 13. why thy] why? thy Sewell. 

14. false] ed. 1640. faulse Q. why, thy Capell MS. 

LXIX. 3. that due] Malone (Capell 14. Zhe soil] Edd. (Capell MS.). 
MS. and Tyrwhitt conj.). that end ThesolyeQ. The soyle ed. 1640. The 
Q. thy due Sewell (ed. D)\, toil Gildon. The solve Malone. The 

5. Zhy] Malone, 1780 (Capell sole Steevens conj. Zhe foil Calde- 
MS.). ZheirQ. Thine Malone (r7g0). | cott conj. MS. 72’ assoi/ Anon. conj. 
10. thy] their Anon. conj. MS. See note (1). 
it. churls, their] churls ther Q. dost] Gildon. doest Q. 


SONNE TES: 


LXX. 
That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 


For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present’st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charged; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up envy evermore enlarged: 
If some suspect of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe. 


LXXI. 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay; 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


LXX. 1. art]ed. 1640. are Q. to—12. charged...enlarged | charg'd 
6. hy] Malone (Capell MS.).  ...cnlarged Q. 
Their Q. 13. 7 mask’'d| ill maskt Q. ill 


wood of time| void of crime maske ed. 1640. ill mask Gildon. iil, 
Malone conj. (withdrawn). wood of- mask Sewell. 
time Anon. ap. Malone conj. weigh’d LXxI. 2. Zhan] Malone. Then Q. 
of time Delius conj. See note (I1). When Sewell. 
8. unstained) unstayined Q. 4. wilest] Gildon. vildest Q. 


SONNETS. 


LX XII. 


O, lest the world should task you to recite 

What merit lived in me, that you should love 

After my death, dear love, forget me quite, 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 

Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 

And hang more praise upon deceased I 

Than niggard truth would willingly impart: 

O, lest your true love may seem false in this, 

That you for love speak well of me untrue, 

My name be buried where my body ts, 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 
For I am shamed by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 


LX XIII. 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 


Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west; 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


LXXII. 2, 3. love After my death, 
dear love,| love After my death (deare 
Jove) Q. love; After my death (dear 
Jove) Gildon. Jove After my death,— 
dear love, Malone (1799). 


g. false] falce Q. 


LXXxIlL. 4. Bare ruin’d choirs] Bare 


ruin’d quires ed. 1640. Bare rn’wd 
guiers Q. Barrenwwd quiers Lintott. 
Barrewd of quires Capell MS. 

5. twilight|\twi-light Q. twi-lights 
ed. 1640. 

13). Luzs|), Les ed: 
Gildon. 


1640. ” Tis 
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LXXIV. 


But be contented: when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee: 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms, my body being dead; ime) 
The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains, 

And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


ou 


LXXV. 


So are you to my thoughts as food to life, 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the ground; 
And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found; 
Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure; 
Now counting best to be with you alone, 
Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure: 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 
And by and by clean starved for a look; 10 
Possessing or pursuing no delight, 
Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 

Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 


Ou 


LXXIV.1. contented: when] Malone. LXXV. 2. szweet-seasond] Wyphened 
contented, when Sewell. contented by Malone. 
when Q. showers] Lintott. sheers Q. 
10. prey] ed. 1640. pray Q. 3. peace] price or sake Malone conj. 
11. wyretch’s| Gildon. wretches Q. 14. all away.] Lintott. al/ away, 
12. Zoo] Gildon. Zo Q. Q. all away! Steevens conj. fall 


remembered] Sewell (ed. 1). away. Malone conj, (withdrawn). 
vemembred . 
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LXXVI. 
Why is my verse so barren of new pride, 
So far from variation or quick change? 
Why with the time do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange ? 


Why write I still all one, ever the same, 


C1 


And keep invention in a noted weed, 

That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth and where they did proceed ? 
O, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 


And you and love are still my argument; 


So all my best is dressing old words new, 

Spending again what is already spent: 
For as the sun is daily new and old, 
So is my love still telling what is told. 


LXXVII. 
Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 
The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 


The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 


OL 


Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 10 
Those children nursed, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 


TeXOXe UTES 
by Malone. 

7. tell] Malone (Capell MS.). eZ 
Q. fel Lintott. 

8. where] whence Capell MS. 

LXXVII. I. wear] Sewell. were Q. 

2. minutes] mynuzits Q. 

3. The] These Capell MS. and 
Malone con). 

4. this book] thy book Malone con). 


new-found | Wyphened 


6. thee] the ed. 1640. 

10. blanks] Malone (Theobald con}. 
and Capell MS.). dlacks Q. 

11. deliver’d|deliverd Q. delivered 
ed. 1640. 

13,14. Zhese...book. | See note (111). 

13. so oft] so soft Malone, 1780 (a 
misprint). 

14. thy book] my book Capell MS. 
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LXXXII. 


I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And therefore mayst without attaint o’erlook 

The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise; 

And therefore art enforced to seek anew 

Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 

And do so, love; yet when they have devised 

What strained touches rhetoric can lend, 

Thou truly fair wert truly sympathized 

In true plain words by thy true-telling friend; 
And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood; in thee it is abused. 


LXXXIII. 


I never saw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your fair no painting set; 

I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 

The barren tender of a poet’s debt: 

And therefore have I slept in your report, 

That you yourself, being extant, well might show 

How far a modern quill doth come too short, 

Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 

This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb; 

For I impair not beauty being mute, 

When others would give life and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 


LXXXII. 8. Wme-bettering] Hyphen- Sewell. 
ed by Gildon. time's bettering Capell 7. too] Gildon. fo Q. 


MS. 8. what] that Malone conj. which 
12. true plain) true-plainS.Walker Massey conj. (withdrawn). 
con]. 9. for] of ed. 1640. 
true-telling | Wyphened by 13. There] Their Malone, 1780 
Sewell (ed. 1). and 1790 (a misprint). 


LXXXII. 2. your fair] you fair 
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LXXXIV. 

Who is it that says most ? which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you? 
In whose confine immured is the store 
Which should example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 
That to his subject lends not some small glory; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story, 
Let him but copy what in you is writ, 
Not making worse what nature made so clear, 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired every where. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 

Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse. 


LXXXV. 

My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve their chara¢éter with golden quill, 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 
I think good thoughts, whilst other write good words, 
And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry ‘Amen’ 
To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In polish’d form of well refined pen. 
Hearing you praised, I say ‘’Tis-so, ’tis true,’ 
And to the most of praise add something more; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 

Then others for the breath of words respeét, 

Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 


LXXXIV.I, 2. most?.. you?] Pointed 


as by Malone. most,...you, Q. most, 
...you? Gildon. 

2. are] arted. 1640. 

8. story,] Lintott. story. Q. 

12. his style] his stileQ. hes still 
ed. 1640. ne stell Gildon. 
admired | admiry’d Gildon. 
beauteous blessings| beauteous 


bounteous blessings 


13. 
blessing Gildon. 
VOL. IX. 


ed. 1806. 
14. 07] of Gildon. 
LXXXV. 3. Reserve their] Rehearse 


thy or Rehearse your Anon. conj. MS. 
4. filed| fil’d Q. fill’d Gildon. 
5. other] others Sewell. 
6. «unletter’'d| Gildon. wzlettered 
7. hymn] HimneQ. line Massey 
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LXXXVI. 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence: 
But when your countenance fill’d up his line, 
Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebled mine. 


LXXXVII. 


Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 

And for that riches where is my deserving ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gavest, thy own worth then not knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else mistaking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again, on better judgement making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but waking no such matter. 


LXXxvi. 1. proud full\ proudfull 
Sewell. 

2. all too precious] (all to precious) 
Q. (all too precious) Gildon. (all-too- 
precious) Ewing. 

3. inhearse) inhearce Q. 

7. compeers| Gildon. comfpiers Q. 

9. affable familiar] affable familiar 


S. Walker conj. 

11. victors, of] Sewell (ed. 2). 
victors of Q. 

13. fill’d| Gildon. fild Q. fil’d 
Malone. 

LXXXVIL, 8. atent] Sewell. fat- 
tent Q. patient Boswell conj. 
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LXXXVIII. 


When thou shalt be disposed to set me light, 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 
Upon thy side against myself I'll fight, 
And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 5 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults conceal’d, wherein I am attainted ; 
That thou in losing me shalt win much glory: 
And I by this will be a gainer too; 
For bending all my loving thoughts on thee, i) 
The injuries that to myself I do, 
Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 
Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 
That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 


LXXXIX. 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence: 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 5 
To set a form upon desired change, 
As I'll myself disgrace; knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle and look strange; 
Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, ie) 
Lest I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I'll vow debate, 

For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate. 


LXXXVII. 3. myself] thy selfe ed. LXXXIX. 7. disgrace ;..,wilf,] Point- 
1640. ed as by Gildon. adisgrace,...wil, Q. 
8. losing] Sewell. loosing Q. g. walks ;...tongue] Pointed as by 


shalt] Sewell. shallQ. Malone. walkes and...... tongue, Q. 
12. double-vantage] Hyphened by  wadlkes,...tongue, Lintott. 
Malone (Capell MS.). duble vantage 10. szeéeet beloved] Hyphened by 
Q. Malone. 
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Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, 

Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come: so shall I taste 

At first the very worst of fortune’s might ; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 


MGI: 
Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, some in their body’s force; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill ; 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse ; 
And every humour hath his adjunét pleasure, 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest : 
But these particulars are not my measure ; 
All these I better in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me, 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost, 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be ; 
And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast: 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away and me most wretched make. 


xc. 4. after-loss| Hyphened by 11. shall] ed. 1640. stall QO. 


Sewell. xcI. 2. body's] Malone (Capell 
6. conquer’d| conguerd Q. con- MS.). bodies Q. 


quered ed. 1640. g. zs better] ed. 1640. Zs bitter CO, 


lO 


ou 
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CIN 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away, 
For term of life thou art assured mine ; 
And life no longer than thy love will stay, 
For it depends upon that love of thine. 
Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 
When in the least of them my life hath end. 
I see a better state to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend : 
Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 10 
O, what a happy title do I find, : 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die! 

But what’s so blessed-fair that fears no blot? 

Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it not. 


or 


SCION, 

So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceived husband; so love’s face 
May still seem love to me, though alter’d new; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place : 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange, 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell ; 10 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 

How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 

If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show! 


On 


xcil. 3, 8. thy] my ed. 1640. 5. there] Gildon. cher Q. 
13. what's] Lintott and Gildon. 4. mazy’s| Malone (Capell MS.). 
whats Q. manies Q. many ed. 1806. 
blessedfair| Ayphened by Ma- false| falce Q.: 
lone. 11. Whateer| Gildon. What ere 
blot?| Gildon. : dlot, Q. Q. What are Lintott. 
14. false] falce Q. 13. \Zve's) Sewell. Zaues Q (in 
not.| not: Malone. italics). Aves ed. 1640. 
XCIEL 3. alter’d new] alter’d-new 14. show/] Ewing. show. Q. show? 


Malone.- Sewell. 


SONNETS: 


XCIV. 


They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold and to temptation slow; 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces 
And husband nature’s riches from expense; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die, 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


OW 
How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins inclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise; 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 
O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 
Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 
The hardest knife ill used doth lose his edge. 


xciv. 4. Unmoved, cold| Unmov'd, Pointed as by Malone. déspraise,... 
cold, Gildon. Hyphened in Capell praise,...name, Q. dispraise ;...praise, 


MS. ...mame, Sewell, 
cold| ed. 1640. could Q. 10. chose] choose ed. 1640. chuse 
12. basest] barest S. Walker con). Sewell (ed. 2). 
XCV. 3. zame/] Knight. xame? Q. 12. durn| Sewell. turnes Q, 


7, 8. dispraise but...praise j...name) 14. Jose] Gildon. Joose Q. 
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XCVI. 


Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness ; 
Some say, thy grace is youth and gentle sport ; 
Both grace and faults are loved of more and less: 
Thou makest faults graces that to thee resort. 
As on the finger of a throned queen 5 
The basest jewel will be well esteem’d, 
So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated and for true things deem’d. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray, 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 10 
How many gazers mightst thou lead away, 
If thou wouldst use the strength of all thy state! 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 


XCVII. 


How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen ! 
What old December’s bareness every where ! 
And yet this time removed was summer's time ; 5 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime, 
Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ decease: 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans and unfather’d fruit ; ie) 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 
Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 


xcvI. 10. transtate!] Malone. ¢rans- 8. widow'd] Gildon. widdowed Q. 
late. Q. translate? Capell MS. Zords’] Malone (Capell MS.). 

11, mzghtst] Lintott. maghst Q. lords Q. lord’s Gildon. 

12. state!| Malone. state? Q. 10. wnfatherd | un-father'd Gildon. 

xcvil. 2. year!| Gildon. yeare? Q.  un-fathered Q. 

3. seen! Dyce. seene? Q. 14. zwzzeter’s] Sewell (ed. 2). wzz2- 

4. where!] Malone. where? Q. ters Q, 


6. The] And Capell MS. 
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XCVIII. 


From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer's story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 
Nor praise the deep vermillion in the rose 5” 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, » 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, © 
As with your shadow I with these did play. ~ 


XEIX. 
The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stol’n thy hair ; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, © 
One blushing shame, another white despair; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stol’n of both, 
And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath ; 


xcvIl. 2. proud-pied| Hyphened delight,| Gildon. delight: Q. 
in Ewing. XCIX. 3. dreath?] Gildon. breath, 

3. thing,| Sewell (ed..2). thing: Q. 

: 4. ‘dwwells) Gildon. dwells? Q. 

9. Uily’s| Collier. Uih’s Capell 5. dyed) dyd-Gildon. died Q. 
MS. “@llies Q. 7. marjoram) Sewell. -marierom 

11. were] ed. 1640. weave Q. Q. marjerom ed. 1640. 

were but swet, | were, my sweet, 9. One] Sewell. Our Q. 

Malone conj. 
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But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth | 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee. 


(fo 


Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless song 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light? 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rise, resty Muse, my love’s sweet face survey, 
If Time have any..wrinkle graven there ; 10 
If any, be a satire to decay, 
And make Time’s spoils despised every w vhere. 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life ; 

So thou prevent’st his scythe and crooked knife, 


Ol 


Ells 


O truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 

For thy negleét of truth in beauty dyed ? 

Both truth and beauty on my love depends; 

So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 

Make answer, Muse: wilt thou not haply say, 5 
‘Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d; 

Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay; 

But best is best, if never intermix’d’? 


14. szeet] scent S. Walker conj. scithe Sewell. sieth Q. -sithe.ed. 1640. 


colour] ed. 1640. czller Q. Clls Be dyed dyad Gildon. di’d Q. 
c. 4. “ight?] Gildon. Might. Q. 3. Both| But ed. 1640. 
8. gives] Q. giveed. 1640. . 6—8. ‘ Truthi..intermix'd’?] First 
g. vesty] restive Malone. printed as a quotation by Malone. 
10. have] hath Gildon. 8. zntermix’d?| Malone. ztermixt. 


14. prevent’st|Gildon. prevenstQ. Q. 
scythe] Ewing (Capell MS.). 
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Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excuse not silence so, for’t lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 


Ci: 


My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming ; 

I love not less, though less the show appear: 

That love is merchandized whose rich esteeming 

The owner's tongue doth publish every where. 

Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hoid my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 


Crk 


Alack, what poverty my Muse brings forth, 
That having such a scope to show her pride, 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth 
Than when it hath my added praise beside! 
O, blame me not, if I no more can write! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace. 


10. fort] for it Malone. 3. merchandized | marchandiz’d Q. 
11. im] her ed. 1640. 8. her] Housman. fzs Q. 

14. him...he] her...she ed. 1640. 11. dough] Gildon. bow Q. 

CIL 1. seeneng;] Gildon. seeming 12. ose] Gildon. Joose Q. 
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Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 
To mar the subject that before was well? IO 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell; 
And more, much more, than in my verse can sit, 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it. 


(CIIWe 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 5 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; Ke) 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived: 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred ; 
Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 


CV. 


Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol show, 

Since all alike my songs and praises be 

To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, eS 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 

Therefore my verse to constancy confined, 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 


cur. to. well?] Lintott and Gil-  awfumms Anon. con). 


don. well, Q. 9. dial-hand | Uyphened by Gildon. 

13. sit] fit Delius con). 10, pace] place ed. 1640. 

civ. 1. friend] Q, love ed. 1640. 12. deceived | deceaued Q. 

3, 4. winters...summers| Malone 14. beauty’s] beatties ed, 1640. 
(Capell MS.). wezters...summers ©, cv. 1. ée] 6y Gildon. 
qwinters...summers Dyce (1857). 2, ztdol|IdollQ. idle ed. 1806, 


5. autumn] Autumne Q (in italics), 


SONNETS. 


‘Fair, kind, and true,’ is all my argument, 

‘Fair, kind, and true,’ varying to other words; 

And in this change is my invention spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
‘Fair, kind, and true,’ have often lived alone, 
Which three till now never kept seat in one. 


(EW 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, — 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 

Even stich a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but Iack tongues to praise. 


Keyane 
Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 


fo. varying] Gildon. varrying Q. -CVI. 12. | ski#7] Malone: (Tyrwhitt 
14. never kept seat] never sate  conj. and Capell MS.),. ‘syd Q. 


Gildon. have never sate Sewell. 


Io 


Ou 


Io 


ie) 


SONNE TLS. 


Since, spite of him, I'll live in this poor rhyme, 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes: 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


NU 


What’s in the brain, that ink may charaéter, 
Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit? 
What’s new to speak, what new to register, 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit? 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o’er the very same; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine, 
Even as when first I hallow’d thy fair name. 
So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page; 
Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would show it dead. 


CLIX. 
O, never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify. 
As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie: 
That is my home of love: if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again; 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 


CVI. 11. rhyme] rime Q. time Q. now...now S. Walker conj. 

Lintott. 5. sweet boy] Q. sweet-love ed. 1640. 
CVII. 2. spirvit?] Gildon. sfzrit, Q. 8. hallow’d| Gildon. hallowed Q. 
3. new...new] Malone. ew ...720w 10. zzury] cjuries ed. 1640. 


oR 


Io 


TO 


SONNETS. 


That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 
For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 


CX. 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new; 
Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 5 
Askance and strangely: but, by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth, 
And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, have what shall have no end: 
Mine appetite I never more will erind 10 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 

Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 


CXI. 
O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 5 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 
Pity me then and wish I were renewd; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 


Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong infection; Io 
cx. 6. Askance] Ewing. Ascance end: Malone. end, Q. 

Sewell. Asconce Q. 10. grind] grivde Q. 
8. essays] essaies Q. assaies ed. cxI. 1. wth) Gildon. wish Q. 

1640. 2. harmful] harmelesse ed. 1640. 
9. have what] save what Malone 8. renew d] renu'de Q. 


(Tyrwhitt conj.). 10. ese] Lysell Q. 
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No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct corre¢tion. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 


Gal: 


Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 
So you o’er-green my bad, my good allow? 
You are my all the world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive, 
That my steel’d sense or changes right or wrong. 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense 10 
To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense: 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred 
That all the world besides methinks are dead. 


ou 


CXIII. 


Since I left you mine eye is in my mind, 

And that which governs me to go about 

Doth part his funétion and is partly blind, 

Seems seeing, but effectually is out; 

For it no form delivers to the heart 5 
Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch: 


14. Lven| Hen Sewell. 1780 (Capell MS. and Steevens conj.). 
CXII 4. oer-green] oer-skren besides me thinkes yare Q. besides me, 
Sewell. o’er-grieve Steevens con}. thinks I’m Sewell. besides you thinks 
5. all the world, and \all-the-world, me Malone conj. (withdrawn). deszdes, 
and Malone. all, the world and methinks, is Steevens conj. (with- 


Gildon. drawn). besides methinks they are Ma- 
8, 10. sezse] sense’ Dyce (1857). lone (1790). deszdes methinks they're 
8. or changes] eer changes Malone Dyce (1857). 

conj. so changes Knight conj. CXL. 6. bzrd, of | birds, or ed. 1640. 
9. abysm] Abysme Q (in italics). latch| Malone, 1790 (Ca- 
11. cratic] cryttick Q. pell MS.). Zack Q. 


14. besides methinks are| Malone, 


Ss O NINE is. 


/ 
Of his quick objeéts hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch; 
For if it see the rudest or gentlest sight, 
The most sweet favour or deformed’st creature, 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. , 


CXIV. 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown’d with you, 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery? 
Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true, 
And that your love taught it this alchemy, 
To make of monsters and things indigest 
Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble, 
Creating every bad a perfect best, 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble? 
O, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my seeing, 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his gust is ’greeing, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup: 

If it be poison’d, ’tis the lesser sin 

That mine eye loves it and doth first begin. 


CV 
Those lines that I before have writ do lie, | 
Even those that said I could not love you dearer: 


10. sweet favour] sweet-fauor Q. Collier conj: mak'th mine eye untrue 


sweet-favour'd Delius conj. Lettsom con). 
12. crow]ed. 1640. CroeQ. CXIV. 3. saith] seeth Anon. conj. 
13. more, replete| more, repleat 4. alchemy,| alchymy Malone 
Gildon. more repleat, Q. (1790). alcumy, Malone (1780). A/- 
14. My] Thy Malcne conj., read- came? Q (imitalics). Alcumie ed.1640. 
ing the rest of the line with Q. 8. assemble?| Gildon. assemble: Q. 
maketh mine untrue|Q. makes 10, kingly] Q. kindly ed. 1640. 
mine eye untrue Capell MS. and Ma- 11. °greeing| Gildon. greeing Q. 


lone conj. maketh my eyne untrue Cxv. 2. ven) Len Sewell. 


Io 


SONNETS. 


Yet then my judgement knew no teason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer. 
But reckoning Time, whose million’d accidents 
Creep in ’twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things; 
Alas, why, fearing of Time’s tyranny, 
Might I not then say ‘ Now I love you best,’ 
When I was certain o’er incertainty, 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest ? 

Love is a babe; then might I not say so, 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow? 


CXVI. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom, 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


CXVII. 


Accuse me thus: that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay, 


3. then] when Lintott. 14, grow?) Gildon. grow, Q. 
5. million d| milliondQ. million CXVI.] 119. Q. 

Gildon. 8. worth’s) north’s 8, Walker conj. 
NOs AV OZeleeeeise best,’| Printed as a height] higth Q. 

quotation first by Malone. 13, 14. proved...loved] Q. provd 
12, vest?|] Gildon. vest; Q. ...dov'd Ewing. 
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Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 


That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 5 
And given to time your own dear-purchased right ; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 
| fe) 


And on just proof surmise accumulate; 

Bring me within the level of your frown, 

But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate ; 
Since my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 


CXVIII- 


Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 
With eager compounds we our palate urge, 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 
We sicken to shun sickness when we purge; 
Even so, being full of your ne’er-cloying sweetness, 5 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding ; 
And sick of welfare found a kind of meetness 
To be diseased, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assured, fe) 
And brought to medicine a healthful state, 
Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cured: 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 


CXS 


What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 


cxvil. 6. dear-purchased| Hyphen- make your Sewell (ed. 2). 


ed by Sewell (ed. 1). 5. néer-cloying| Malone (Theo- 
7. sail] sails Sewell (ed. 2). bald conj.). were cloying Q. mneare 
9. errors] Q. errour ed. 1640. cloying ed. 1640. 
10. surmise accumulate] Malone. 7. welfare] wel-fare Q. 

surmise, accumilate Q. surmise, Ac- Io. werenot,|Gildon. were, not Q. 

cumulate Sewell. 1O—12. assured...cured| Q. as- 


12. waken’d| Malone. wakened Q.  sur?d...cur’d Malone. 
CXVII. I. as, to make our] as you CXIX. 2—4. within,...win!]| Ma- 


SONNETS. 


O11 


Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears, 


Still losing when I saw myself 


What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 


Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never! 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, 
In the distraction of this madding fever! 

O benefit of ill! now I find true 


That better is by evil still made better; 


And ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 


So I return rebuked to my 


And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent, 


CXX, 


That you were once unkind befriends me now, 
And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 


For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 


As I by yours, you’ve pass’d a hell of time ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 

To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

O, that our night of woe might have remember’d 


My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits, 


to win! 
5 
fe) 
content, 
5 
To 


And soon to you, as you to me, then tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits ! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 


lone. wzthin,...win? Q. within?... 
qin. Gildon. 


4. losing] Gildon. loosing Q. 
6. mnever!] Malone. never? Q, 
7, fitted) fitted Lettsom conj. 
8. fever!] Malone. fever? Q. 
13. rebuked] rebuke ed. 1640. 
14. 27] Malone. 2//s Q. 


cxx. 4. hammer’d| Gildon. ham- 


mered Q. 
6. youve] yhave Q. you have 


Malone (Capell MS.). 

8. suffer’d] Sewell (ed. 2). suffer- 
ed Q. 

11, 2, ther Malone (Capell MS.). 
me then Q. me then, S. Walker conj. 

12. bosoms] bosom Malone (1780). 

We Ue eonce,. becomes| Tet...... become 
Massey conj. 

jee;] Malone (Capell MS,). 


Se, Q. 
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CXXI. 


’Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed, 
When not to be receives reproach of being ; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing : 
For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their wills count bad what I think good ? 
No, I am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own: 10 
I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad and in their badness reign. 


C1 


CXXII. 
Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full charaéter’d with lasting memory, 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity: 
Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 5 
Have faculty by nature to subsist; 
Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 
That poor retention could not so much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more: 
To keep an adjunét to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 


Cxxi. 1. vile esteemed] Q.. vile Staunton (S. Walker conj.). 


esteen’'d Gildon. vile-esteem’d Staunton 11, 12. devel; By| Ewing. bevel 
and Delius (S. Walker conj.). By Q. bevel, By Gildon. 
3. pleasure) pleasures Sewell. 12, 13. shown; Unless] Sewell. 


deemed|Q. deem’d Sewell(ed.2). shown, Unless Gilden, 
4, 8. others’| Malone (Capell MS.). — Zesse_Q. 
others Q. CXXIl. 1. hy] Trhy QO. 
5. false adulterate] Hyphened by 2. Jasting] a lasting Gildon. 


shown Un- 


SONME TSS. 


CXXIII. 


No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 
And rather make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy, 
Not wondering at the present nor the past, 
For thy records and what we see doth lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste. 
This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 


CXXIV. 


If my dear love were but the child of state, 

It might for Fortune’s bastard be unfather’d, 

As subject to Time’s love or to Time’s hate, 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gather'd. 
No, it was builded far from accident; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto th’ inviting time our fashion calls: 

It fears not policy, that heretic, 

Which works on leases of short-number’d hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 


Cxxill, 7. Jorn] Gildon, Corne Q. 8. our fashion] or fashion Capell 

10, past,]Q. past; Sewell. MS. 

11. doth] do Malone (1790). g. heretic] Heriticke Q (in italics). 

14. scythe] Ewing. syeth Q. sithe to. short-number’d | Hyphened by 
ed. 1640, scithe Sewell. Malone. short numbred Q. 

oon uo Ail 247 12. grows] dries Capell MS. glows 


2. unfather’d| Sewell. unfathered Steevens con). 
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To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime. 


CXXV, 


Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity, 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining ? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent, 
For compound sweet foregoing simple savour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent ? 
No, let me be obsequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Hence, thou suborn’d informer! a true soul 
When most impeach’d stands least in thy tontrol. 


CXXVI. 


O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy lovers withering as thy sweet self grow’st; 
If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace and wretched minutes kill. 


13. fools] Gildon. fooles ed. 1640. 
foles Q. 

CXXV. I—4, Were’t....me....7uin- 
ing?| Where tt ought to be,...ruining. 
Sewell (ed. 2). 

3, 4. bases...prove| Sewell (ed. 2). 
bases...proves Q. basis...proves Anon. 
con]. 

4. compound sweet foregoing| Point- 
ed as by Malone. compound sweet; 
forgoing Q. compound-sweet, fore- 
going Gildon. 

4, 8. savour,...spent?| Malone. sa- 


vor,.. spent.Q, savour;... spent! Sewell. 

Ir. seconds] See note (IV). 

13. informer] Informer Q (in 
italics). 

CXXvI. 2. Dost] Malone (Capell 
MS.). Doest Q. 

sickle, hour] sickle, hower 

Q. fickle hower Lintott. szckle-hour 
S. Walker conj. See note (Vv). 

4. lovers] lover's Delius conj. 

7. skill| Lintott. s&7d7. Q. 

8. minutes| Malone. minuits Ca- 
pell MS. mynzuit Q. 


To 


SOLVES. 


Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure! 
She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure: 
Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee. 


CXXVILI. 


In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 
But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 
And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame: 
For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 
But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress’ eyes are raven black, 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem: 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue says beauty should look so. 


CXXVIII. 


How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 

Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 

To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 


11, 12. audit...quietus| Audite... 
Quietus Q (in italics). See note (v1). 

CXXVII. 2. were] ed. 1640. weave Q. 

6. false borrow’d| Hyphened by 
Malone. 

7. bower] ed. 1640. boure Q. hour 
Malone. 

8. if not lives] if not, lives Sewell 
(ed. 2). 

g. mistress] Sewell. Mistersse Q. 

g, 10. eves...eyes] Q. eyes...hairs 
Capell MS. hairs...eyes S. Walker 


and Delius conj. Jdvows...eyes Edd., 
Globe ed. (Staunton and Brae conj.). 
eyes...orows Staunton conj. 


10. and] that Gildon. as Dyce 
(1857). 
CXXVIII. 1. 29] thy ed. 1640. 


music play st| musick- 
play’st Sewell, ed. 2, (reading “hy). 
4. wiry] wity Gildon. wetty Sewell. 
6—8. hand,...... stand !| Malone. 
BOG neo stand. Q. hand?.....stand. 
Sewell. 
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Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blest than living lips. 

Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 


CXXIX. 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action; and till a€tion, lust 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight ; 

Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 

Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 
All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


CXXX. 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 


8. 
II. 


ilo 


thee| the Lintott. 
thy] Gildon. ‘ther Q. 
gait] Ewing. gate Q. 
thy fingers| Gildon. their fin- 


gers Q. 
CXXIX. 3. bloody, full| Lintott and 
Gildon. dlouddy full Q. 


is 


swallow d| Ewing. swollowed 


Q. swallowed ed. 1640. 


9: 
Io. 


Mad) Gildon. Made Q. 
guest to have, extreme] Malone 


(Capell MS.). guest, to have extreame 
©. 

11. proved, a very] prov’'d a very 
Sewell (ed. 1). prov’d, a very. Malone 
(Capell MS.). proud and very Q. 
prov d, and very Gildon. 

14. heaven] haven ed. 1640. 

CXXx.2. Coral]Gildon. CurrallQ. 

lips’ | Malone (Capell MS.). 
lips Q. 


fe) 


Sit 
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I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 5 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound: 10 
I grant I never saw a goddess go, 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 


CXXXI. 


Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel; 
For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 5 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan: 
To say they err I dare not be so bold, 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
And to be sure that is not false I swear, 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 10 
One on another’s neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgement’s place. 
In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 


(COOL 


Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
Have put on black and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 


5. damask'd, red and| damask, red, Q, 10. swear, A] Pointed as by 
and Gildon. Gildon. No stop in Q. 

CXXXL 1. artas...soas|Q. arta CXXXII. 2. heart torments] ed. 1640. 
...soas ed. 1640. art as...yes so Gil- heart torment Q. heart, torment Ma- 
don. art...so Sewell (ed. 2). lone. See note (VII). 


so as| yes so Gildon. 
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And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face: 
O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 
Then will I swear beauty herself is black, 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 


CXXXIII. 


Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me! 
Is’t not enough to torture me alone, 
But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engrossed : 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken; 
A torment thrice threefold thus to be crossed. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward, 
But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart bail; 
Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol: 
And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 


CXXXIV. 
So, now I have confess’d that he is thine 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will, 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still: 


6. the east| Sewell. th’ East Q. (ed. 2). 

g. mourning|Gildon. morning Q. 10. bail] Gildon. baile ed. 1640. 

CXXxXIIL. 3. alone] along ed. 1640. bale Q. 

4. sweet’st] Q. sweetest Gildon. CXXXIV. 4. restore, to be my] Lintott. 
sweet Sewell (ed. 1). restore to be my Q. restore to me my 


6—8. engrossed...crossed| ingrossed Gildon. restore to me, my Sewell. 
...crossed Q. engrossd...crossd Sewell 


cu 
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But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 5 
For thou art covetous and he is kind; 
He learn’d but surety-like to write for me, 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that put’st forth all to use, 10 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 
Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 


CXXXV, 


Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy ‘ Will,’ 
And ‘Will’ to boot, and ‘ Will’ in overplus; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 5 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store; Io 
So thou, being rich in ‘ Will,’ add to thy ‘ Will’ 
One will of mine, to make thy large ‘ Will’ more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill; 
Think all but one, and me in that one ‘ Will,’ 


CXXXVI. 


If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy ‘ Will,’ 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 
Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 


4. learnd|learnd Q. learned ed, 6—8:.  zhine?...... shine?| Gildon. 
1640. thine,...shine: Q. 

12. Jose] Gildon. Joose Q. CXXXVI. 4. Jove-suit, sweet,| Pointed 

14. am l|lZam ed. 1640. as by Malone. Jove-suit (sweet) Capell 


CXxxv. 1. ‘Will’] See note (vit). MS. Jove-sute sweet Q. 
2.. to] Sewell. ‘00 Q. 


SONNETS. 


‘Will’ will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 5 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none: 
Then in the number let me pass untold, 
Though in thy stores’ account I one must be; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee: 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is ‘Will’ 


) Ke) 


CXXXVII. 


Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 
Yet what the best is take the worst to be. 
If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks, 
Be anchor’d in the bay where all men ride, 
Why of eyes’ falsehood hast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgement of my heart is tied? 
Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world’s common place? 10 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face? 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred, 

And to this false plague are they now transferred. 


Sat 


CXXXVIII. 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 


6. Ay, fill] Malone (Capell MS.). CXXXVII. 2. see?] Gildon. see: Q. 


Lt jE Q- tr, 12. wot, To] Sewell. not To Q. 

10, stores] Malone. stores Q. 12. face?] Malone (Capell MS.). 
store's Sewell (ed. 2). face, Q. 

11. nothing me| WHyphened by We Wil GA thoocons transferred| Q. 
Gildon. err’d...transferr’d Gildon. 

12. something sweet] something, CXXXVIII. See note (IX). 


sweet, S. Walker conj. 4. subtleties| forgeries ed. 1640. 
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Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 


5) 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue: 
On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 
But wherefore says she not she is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old? IO 


O, love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 

And age in love loves not to have years told: 
Therefore I lie with her and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 


CXXXIX. 

O, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lovest elsewhere; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside: 
What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 
Is more than my o’er-press’d defence can bide ? 
Let me excuse thee: ah, my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; 10 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 

Yet do not so; but since I am near slain, 

Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 


ou 


CXL. 


Be wise as thou art cruel; do not press 

My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 


7. false-speaking| Hyphened by flattered Q. 


Sewell (ed. 1). CXXXIX. 10. mine] Q. my ed. 
12. zo have| Passionate Pilgrim 1640. 
and Malone (Capell MS.). “have Q. CXL. 4. fzty-wanting| Hyphened 


14. jlatter’d| Malone (Capell MS.). by Gildon. 
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If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so; 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near, 
No news but health from their physicians know; 
For, if I should despair, I should grow mad, 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee: 10 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 

That I may not be so, nor thou belied, 

Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud heart go wide. 


CXLI. 

In faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thousand errors note; 
But ’tis my heart that loves what they despise, 
Who, in despite of view, is pleased to dote ; 
Nor are mine ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted ; 5 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 
Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone: 
But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 10 
Who leaves unsway’d the likeness of a man, 
Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be: 

Only my plague thus far I count my gain, 

That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 


CXLIl. 


Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 

Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving: 

O, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving; 


5. were|ed. 1640. weare Q. 11. Jeaves| lives Boswell (a mis- 
6. yet, love,| Malone. yet love Q. print). 
7. sick men| Hyphened in Q. 14. awards me|rewards me Gildon. 
11. 2l-wyresting| Hyphened by /vewards my Ewing. 

Lintott. CXLII. 1. chy] my ed. 1640. 
13. belied] belyd Gildon. 4e-lide 2. my sin] six Gildon. 

ed. 1640. be lyde Q. on] on a Sewell (reading sz 


CXL. 8. thee] the ed. 1640. with Gildon), 
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Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lovest those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee: 
Root pity in thy heart, that, when it grows, 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 
If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide, 
By self-example mayst thou be denied ! 


CxXacii: 


Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 

One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay; 
Whilst her negleéted child holds her in chase, 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 

To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent: 

So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 
And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 


So will I pray that thou mayst have thy ‘ Will,’ 


If thou turn back and my loud crying still. 


CXLIV. 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 


Sethered Q. 


8. beds revenues] Knight. beds denied !| deny’d! Sewell.  de- 
revenues Q. beds, revenues Sewell ide. Q. denide, ed. 1640. 
(ed. 1). bed-revenues Capell MS. CXLIN. I. housewzfe] Ewing. hus- 
12. to pitied be) pitied to be Capell wife Q. 
MS. 2. feather’d] Gildon. 
14. sef-example] NHyphened in CXLIV. See note (Ix). 
Ewing. 2. suggest| ed. 1640, 


sugiest Q, 


Io 


Io 
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The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend 
Suspeét I may, yet not direCtly tell; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell: 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


CXLV. 

Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said ‘I hate,’ 
To me that languish’d for her sake: 
But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 
Was used in giving gentle doom; 
And taught it thus anew to greet; 
‘JT hate’ she alter’d with an end, 
That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who, like a fiend, 
From heaven to hell is flown away ; 

‘IT hate’ from hate away she threw, 

And saved my life, saying ‘not you.’ 


CXLVI. 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
So sacn these rebel powers that thee array, 

6. side] Passionate Pilgrim and g. alterd] alterd Q. altered ed. 
Malone (Capell MS.). sight Q. 1640. 

g. fiend] Malone (Capell MS.). 13. ‘J...threw] I hate—away from 
finde Q. feend Passionate Pilgrim. hate she flew Steevens con). 

CXLV. 7. doom] doome ed. 1640. OCyig ih os Ber eepecenas these rebel], 
dome Q. earth, My sinfull earth these rebbell Q. 

8. taught] ed. 1640. tought Q. earth, Fool’d by those rebel Malone. 


anew] a-new Gildon. anew Q. earth, Starv'd by the rebel Steevens 


Io 
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Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


CXLVII. 
My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 
The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 
My reason, the physician to my love, 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept, 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


conj. earth, My sinful earth, these 
Capell MS. earth, Fool’d by these 
rebel Dyce. Thrall to these 
rebel Anon. conj. 
earth,...array,| earth,—My sin- 

Sul earth these rebel powers array,— 
Massey con}. 

4. so costly gay'| im costly gay ed. 
1640. 72 costly clay Sewell. 

6. fading] faded Sewell. 

4. inheritors| in heritors ed. 1640. 

10. thy store] Q. my store Lintott. 
See note (xX). 


WOME IDK 


earth, 


CXLVIL. 4. 
phened in Capell MS. 

7, 8. approve Desire] approve, De- 
sive ed. 1640. approove. Desire Q. 
approve; Desire Gildon. 

10. /vantic-mad| Wyphened by 
Malone. 

evermore] ever-more . 
more Anon. con]. 

It. madmen’s| Ewing. mad mens 
Q. 

12. vandom] Sewell. 
randome ed. 1640. 


uncertain sickly| Hy- 


randon Q. 


SS 


ever 
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CXLVIII. 
O me, what eyes hath Love put in my head, 
Which have no correspondence with true sight ! 
Or, if they have, where is my judgement fled, 
That censures falsely what they see aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 5 
What means the world to say it is not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men’s: no, 


How can it? 


O, how can Love’s eye be true, 
That is so vex’d with watching and with tears ? 


1o 


No marvel then, though I mistake my view; 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 
O cunning Love! with tears thou keep’st me blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 


CXLIX. 
Canst thou, O cruel! say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake ? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake ? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend ? = 
On whom frown’st thou that I do fawn upon? 
Nay, if thou lour’st on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 
What merit do I in myself respect, 


That is so proud thy service to despise, 


10 


When all my best doth worship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes? 
But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind; 
Those that can see thou lovest, and I am blind. 


CXLVIII. 2. s¢ght!|Gildon. szghZ,Q. 
8. all] om. Sewell. 
all men’s: no,| all mens: no, 

Q. all men's: no. S. Walker con}. 
all ‘No.’ Edd., Globe ed. 
(Lettsom conj.), taking eye as a pun on 
« Ay.’ 

13. Love!| Love, Gildon. Jove, Q. 
love! S. Walker conj. 

“CXLIX. 2. partake? Sewell. fer- 
take: Q. 


MLR S 


4. Am] All Sewell. 
all tyrant,| Malone. 
Q. all, tyrant, Sewell. 
Malone conj. 
5. hateth thee| hateth thou Gildon. 
hatest thou Sewell. 
Jriend?| Sewell (ed. 2). friend, Q. 
6. zpon?) Sewell. upon, Q. 
10. despise,| despise? Gildon. 
12. eyes?] Ewing. eyes. Q. 
13. Jlove,| love Q. Love, Gildon. 


all tivant 
all truant 
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(Cite 

O, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 
To make me give the lie to my true sight, 
And swear that brightness doth not grace the day ? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 5 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill, 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate? ie) 
O, though I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou shouldst not abhor my state: 

If thy unworthiness raised love in me, 

More worthy I to be beloved of thee. 


Clik 


Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of love? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove: 
For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body’s treason; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love; flesh stays no farther reason, 
But rising at thy name doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, Io 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it that I call 

Her ‘love’ for whose dear love I rise and fall. 


o1 


cu. 8. dest] bests Gildon. 1, 8. may Triumph] Lintott. may, 

10. hate?) Gildon. haze, Q. Triumph Q. 

cLi. 2. born] Gildon. borne Q. to. prize. Proud] prize; proud 
Jove? Gildon. ove, Q. Sewell. przze, proud Q. 

6. gross) Gildon. groseQ. grosse this| hts S. Walker con}. 


ed. 1640. gveat Boswell. 


dp) 
ep) 
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CLII. 


In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing; 

In aét thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee, 

When I break twenty? I am perjured most; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee, 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost: 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 

Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy; 

And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness, 

Or made them swear against the thing they see, 
For I have sworn thee fair; more perjured I, 
To swear against the truth so foul a lie! 


CLIIt. 


Cupid laid by his brand and fell asleep: 
A maid of Dian’s this advantage found, 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 
Which borrow’d from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 
But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new-fired, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desired, 
And thither hied, a sad distemper’d guest, 
But found no cure: the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress’ eyes. 


CLI. 6. fwenty?] Gildon. fwenty: 11. withal] withall Q. with all 
Q. ed. 1640. 

13. || Sewell, eye Q: bath] See note (X1). 

CLII. 5. chzs] his Sewell. 12. thither] Gildon. thether Q. 

8. strange] ed. 1640. strang Q. sad distemper’d| sad distem- 


Q—Il. new-ired...... desired| new  pered ed. 1640. Hyphened by De- 
fired......desired Q. new-fir’d...desird lis. 
Malone (1790). 14. eves|ed. 1640. eve Q. 


Io 
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CULIN 


The little Love-god lying once asleep 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to keep 
Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire F 
Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d; 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 
Which from Love's fire took heat perpetual, 10 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseased; but I, my mistress’ thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 


CLIV. 2. heart-inflaming] Malone. 8. wirgin hand] Uyphened b 
heart inflaming Q. heartin flaming Ewing. 
ed. 1640. 
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NOTE I. 

I. Lxrx.14, As the verb ‘to soil’ is not uncommon in old 
English, meaning ‘to solve,’ as, for example: ‘This question could 
not one of theim all soile’ (Udal’s Lrasmus, Luke, fol. 154 6), so the 
substantive ‘soil’? may be used in the sense of ‘solution.’ The play 
upon words thus suggested is in the author’s manner. 


Note II. 
LxXx. 6. The conjecture of Malone’s correspondent ‘ C.’ (probably 
Capell) is given differently in his two editions: ‘wood oftime’ (1780) 
and ‘ wood of time’ (1790). 


NOs, 1M. 
LXXVII. 13, 14. In place of the two concluding lines of this 
Sonnet, Ewing’s edition, by a strange error, gives the final couplet of 
Sonnet CVIII1.: 


‘ Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would shew it dead.’ 


Note IV. 


cxxv. 11. Mr Dyce in his edition of 1832 suggests that ‘seconds’ 


is a misprint. 


NOTE V. 


Lintott’s edition has corrected 


CXXVI. 2. Capell in his copy of 
Doubtless he intended to read 


‘hower’ to ‘hoar,’ leaving ‘fickle.’ 
‘ sickle hoar’’ 

Note VI. 
After the last line an omission of two lines is marked 


CXXVI. 12. 
in the Quarto by two pairs of parentheses. 
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Note VII. 


CXXxII. 2. Mr Collier attributes this emendation, ‘torments’ for _ 
‘torment,’ to a correspondent of his, Mr J. ©’Connell. It is found in 
the edition of 1640, and in those of Sewell and Ewing. The same 
correétion was made by Capell in his copy of Lintott’s edition. 


Nore VIII. 


Cxxxv. In Sonnets CXXXV., CXXXKVI., and CXLIII., we have 
printed ‘Will’ wherever W77/ (in italics) is found in the original 
edition. 

Mr Massey says: “ The lady’s Will is a personification of her wil- 
fulness; the speaker’s ‘ Will’ is his name.” The latter he marks by 
inverted commas, thus: in Sonnet CXXXvV., my ‘wz//’ (line 6), my 
“qw7tl’ (line 8), One ‘ wed?’ (line 12), and one (‘W7/7’ line 14) ; in Sonnet 
CXXXVL, thy ‘w7//’ (line 2), my ‘Will’ (line 4), and ‘W277’ (line 14). 
He also prints ‘rich’ (line 11 of the former Sonnet) in capital letters, 
supposing this and other Sonnets to be addressed by William Lord 
Herbert to Lady Rich. 

In line 13 of Sonnet LVII., which he classes in the same series, he 
prints ‘ Will’ as a proper name. 


NOTE IX. 


CXXXVIII. The edition of 1640 has this Sonnet in the form in 
which it appears in the Passzonate Pilgrim. ‘The same may be said 
of Sonnet CXLIV. 


NOTE X. 


CXLVI. 10. Malone says that the original copy and all the sub- 
sequent impressions read ‘my’ instead of ‘thy.’ The copies of the 
edition of 1609 in the Bodleian, one of which belonged to Malone 
himself, in the Bridgewater Library, and in the Capell collection, as 
well as Steevens’s reprint, have ‘ thy.’ 


NoTE XI. 


CLIII. 11. Steevens supposes that ‘bath’ should be printed ‘ Bath’ 
as being a proper name. In the original Quarto it is printed ‘bath.’ 


A LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 


PEM OVS «COMPLAINT. 


FROM off a hill whose concave womb re-worded 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 

My spirits to attend this double voice accorded, 
And down I laid to list the sad-tuned tale; 

Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain, 
Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain. 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcass of a beauty spent and done: 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit; but, spite of heaven’s fell rage, 
Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d age. 


Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 
Which on it had conceited characters, 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears, 
And often reading what contents it bears; 
As often shrieking undistinguish’d woe, 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 


3. toattend| Malone. ? attendQ. QQ. 


double] doble Q. 12. scythed| Ewing. sithed Q. 
4. laid| lay Malone. 14. Jattice| Sewell (ed. 2). ettice 
sad-tuned | Ayphened by Sewell. Q. 
a-twain| Hyphened by Sewell. 18. season’d]| Gildon. seasoned Q. 
7. world) words Sewell. 19. contents] content Delius. 
sorrows wind | Sewell (ed. 2). 20. shrieking] shriking Q. 


sorrows wind Gildon. sorrowwes, wind 
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Io 
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Sometimes her levell’d eyes their carriage ride, 
As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are tied 

To the orbed earth; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on; anon their gazes lend 

To every place at once, and nowhere fix’d 

The mind and sight distractedly commix’d. 


Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride; 

For some, untuck’d, descended her sheaved hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside; 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide, 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 


A thousand favours from a maund she drew 

Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet, 

Which one by one she in a river threw, 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet, ‘ 

Or monarch’s hands that lets not bounty fall 
Where want cries some, but where excess begs all. 


Of folded schedules had she many a one, 

Which she perused, sigh’d, tore, and gave the flood ; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud; 

Found yet moe letters sadly penn’d in blood, 

With sleided silk feat and affectedly 

Enswathed, and seal’d to curious secrecy. 


23. to the] to these ed. 1640. 39. weeping margent] margent 
24. Sometime] Sometimes Gildon. weeping Malone conj. 
26. gazes] ed. 1640. gases Q. 40. usury] ed. 1640. vwsery Q. 
28. commi7x'd| commixt ed. 1640. 41. monarch’s| Ewing. monarches 
commit Q. Q. monarchs Malone (Capell MS.). 
31. sheaved| sheav’d Sewell (ed. 1). lets] let Sewell. 
shewd Q. shev'd ed. 1640. shav'd 42. cries] craves Malone conj. 
Sewell (ed. 2). some] Printed in italics by Ma- 


33- ¢threaden] Gildon. threeden Q. lone. 


37. amber, crystal amber, christall 43. schedules] Gildon. schedulls Q. 


ed. 1640. amber christall Q. 44: flood] flud Q. 


beaded Sewell. beded Gildon. 47- moe] mo Q. more Sewell (ed. 


bedded Q. 2). 
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Ay LOVES COMPLAINT. 


These often bathed she in her fluxive eyes, 

And often kiss’d, and often ’gan to tear; 

Cried ‘O false blood, thou register of lies, 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear! 

Ink would have seem’d more black and damned here!’ 
This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 


A reverend man that grazed his cattle nigh— 
Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours, observed as they flew— 
Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew; 
And, privileged by age, desires to know 

In brief the grounds and motives of her woe. 


So slides he down upon his grained bat, 
And comely-distant sits he by her side; 
When he again desires her, being sat, 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide: 

If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 
’Tis promised in the charity of age. 


‘Father,’ she says, ‘though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 

Let it not tell your judgement I am old; 
Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power: 

I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 

Love to myself, and to no love beside. 


51. gan to tear] Malone. gave to 
teareQ. gave a tear Gildon. 

53. thou] Q. him ed. 1640. 

54. hereled. 1640. heare Q. 

56. discontent so] Gildon. discon- 
tent, so Q. 

57—60. nigh—...flew—] 1y,...flew, 


58—60. Sometime...hours,] Put in 


parentheses by Malone. 
60. szwiftest hours, observed] swift 
hours, unobserved Capell MS. 


64. grained] greyned Q. 

65. comely-distant| Hyphened by 
Malone. 

76.  self-applied| Hyphened in 


Ewing. 
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AVEOV ER S COMPLAIN Tr. 


And dialogued for him what he would say, 
Ask’d their own wills and made their wills obey. 


‘Many there were that did his picture get, 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 
Like fools that in the imagination set 

The goodly objeéts which abroad they find 

Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assign’d; 
And labouring in moe pleasures to bestow them 


Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them: 


‘So many have, that never touch’d his hand, 
Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 
My woeful self, that did in freedom stand, 

And was my own fee-simple, not in part, 

What with his art in youth and youth in art, 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Reserved the stalk and gave him all my flower. 


‘Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demand of him, nor being desired yielded ; 
Finding myself in honour so forbid, 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded: 
Experience for me many bulwarks builded 

Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain’d the foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 


‘But, ah, who ever shunn’d by precedent 
The destined ill she must herself assay? 

Or forced examples, ’gainst her own content, 
To put the by-past perils in her way? 
Counsel may stop awhile what will not stay; 
For when we rage, advice is often seen 

By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 


139. moe] Q. more Ewing. part) ed. 1640. 
140. which] who Gildon. I51. mine] my ed. 1640. 
owe] own Sewell. 153. sew-bleeding] Hyphened by 


144. fee-simple, not in part,| fee Malone. 


simple, not in part, Gildon. fee simple 160. advice] ed. 1640. advise Q. 


(xot 72 part) Q. fee simple not (en 
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‘Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 

That we must curb it upon others’ proof; 

To be forbod the sweets that seem so good, 

For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 105 
O appetite, from judgement stand aloof! 

The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 

Though Reason weep, and cry “It is thy last.” 


‘For further I could say “This man’s untrue,” 

And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling; 170 
Heard where his plants in others’ orchards grew, 

Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling; 

Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling; 

Thought chara¢éters and words merely but art, 

And bastards of his foul adulterate heart, 175 


‘And long upon these terms I held my city, 

Till thus he ’gan besiege me: “Gentle maid, 

Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 

And be not of my holy vows afraid: 

That’s to ye sworn to none was ever said; 180 
For feasts of love I have been call’d unto, 

Till now did ne’er invite, nor never woo. 


‘“ All my offences that abroad you see 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind; 

Love made them not: with acture they may be, 185 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind: 

They sought their shame that so their shame did find; 

And so much less of shame in me remains 

By how much of me their reproach contains. 


164. Zo be] Or be Capell MS. characters Malone. 
Jorbod| Q. forbid ed. 1640. 175. foul adulterate| foul-adulterate 
sweets that seem] sweets, that §S. Walker conj. 
scem Gildon. sweets that seemes Q. 180, Zhat’s] Malone (Capell MS.), 
sweet that seems Capell MS. Thats Q. What's Gildon, 
169. Lor further [| For, father, I ye] you Gildon. 
Staunton conj. 182. woo] Dyce, 1857 (Capell MS, 


174. Thought characters] Thought, and Collier conj.). vow Q. 
MOL: 1X. TT 


A LOVER'S COMPLAINT. 


“« Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as warmed, 
Or my affection put to the smallest teen, 

Or any of my leisures ever charmed: 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harmed; 
Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 


‘“ Took here, what tributes wounded fancies sent me, 
Of paled pearls and rubies red as blood ; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 

Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 

In bloodless white and the encrimson’d mood, 
Effeéts of terror and dear modesty, 

Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 


«“ And, lo, behold these talents of their ewe 
With twisted metal amorously impleach’d, 

I have received from many a several fair, 
Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d, 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d, 
And deep-brain’d sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone’s dear nature, worth and quality. 


‘“ The diamond, why, ‘twas beautiful and hard, 
Whereto his invised properties did tend ; | 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 

The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 
With objects manifold: each several stone, 

With wit well blazon’d, smiled or made some moan. 


19i—194. warmed......charmed... pell MS.). t annexions Q. 
harmed| Q. warmed... charmed... 209. deep-brain’d | Wyphened by 
harm’d ed. 1640. warm'd...charm’d Sewell. 

.. harm’d Malone. 211. diamond,| diamond?Q. dia- 

WO, Wael #2, (Os mond! Gildon. 

197. here] ed. 1640. heare Q. 212. invised | invivd Capell MS. 

Sancies| fancy Gildon. 213. deep-green]| WHyphened by 


198. faled| Malone. falyd Q. Malone (Capell MS.). 


palid ed. 1640. pallid Sewell. 215. heaven-hued| Hyphened by 


204. hair] haire ed. 1640. heir Q.  Gildon. 


205. metal| Sewell (ed. 2). mettle Q. opal] opall Q. ophal Lintott 


208. the annexions| Malone (Ca- and Gildon. 
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ATEOVERS COMPLAINT. 


‘“TLo, all these trophies of affections hot, 

Of pensived and subdued desires the tender, 
Nature hath charged me that I hoard them not, 
But yield them up where I myself must render, 
That is, to you, my origin and ender; 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 
Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 


““Q, then, advance of yours that phraseless hand, 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise; 
Take all these similes to your own command, 
Hallowd with sighs that burning lungs did raise; 
What me your minister, for you obeys, 

Works under you; and to your audit comes 

Their distract parcels in combined sums. 


«To, this device was sent me from a nun, 

Or sister san¢tified, of holiest note; 

Which late her noble suit in court did shun, 
Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote; 
For she was sought by spirits of richest coat, 
But kept cold distance, and did thence remove, 
To spend her living in eternal love. 


“« But, O my sweet, what labour is’t to leave 

The thing we have not, mastering what not strives, 
Playing the place which did no form receive, 
Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves ? 
She that her fame so to herself contrives, 


218. trophies] trophice Lintott. . 

219. pensived] pensiwd Q. pensive 
Lettsom con). 

224. enpatron| Gildon. 
ed. 1640. et patrone Q. 

225. of yours) Put in parentheses 
in Q. 

227.  szmiles to] similies to Q.  St- 
miles unto Gildon. s#mezles unto Ewing. 

228. Hallow’d| Sewell. Followed 
Q. Aollow'd Gildon. 

229. minister,| ministerQ. mtinis- 
ter? ed. 1640. 

231. in combined] incombined ed. 
1640. 


enpatrone 


232. device] devise Sewell. 

233. Ov] A Malone conj. 

235. blossoms] bosoms Barron Field 
con}. . 

236. coat] Gildon. cote Q. 


239. labour ist] Gildon. labour ist 
Q. labourist Lintott. 

240. have] dove Barron Field conj. 

240—242, 
gyues?] strives?...unconstrained gyves: 
Malone. 
Oy SASH coso0 unconstvain'd gives? 
Gildon. strives ?...unconstrained gives ? 
Sewell. 

241, 


stvives, ...unconstrained 


stvives,...unconstraind gives, 


Playing...Playing] Q. 
AeSE 2A 


242. 


to 
to 
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A LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 


The scars of battle ’scapeth by the flight, 
And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 


‘“Q, pardon me, in that my boast is true: 
The accident which brought me to her eye 
Upon the moment did her force subdue, 
And now she would the caged cloister fly: 
Religious love put out Religion’s eye: 

Not to be tempted, would she be immured, 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procured. 


““ How mighty then you are, O, hear me tell! 
The broken bosoms that to me belong 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 
And mine I pour your ocean all among: 

I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong, 
Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold breast. 


‘“ My parts had power to charm a sacred nun, 
Who disciplined, ay, dieted in grace, 

Believed her eyes when they to assail begun, 
All vows and consecrations giving place: 

O most potential love! vow, bond, nor space, 
In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 


‘“ When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 


Of stale example ? 


Planing...Playing Capell MS. Paling 
the place which does no fawn receive?— 
Flay Malone conj. (withdrawn). a- 
ling the place which did no form re- 
ceive ;—Man Malone (1790). Paling 
.. Playing Boswell. Salving the place 
which did no harm receive, Playing 
Filling...... Playing 


Painting...... Playing 


Lettsom conj. 
Staunton con}. 
Anon, conj. 


244. the flight| her flight Steevens 
con]. 

250. LReligion’s| religious Lintott. 

251, 252. zmmured...... procured | 


Gildon. exur’d...procureQ. inur’d 


When thou wilt inflame, 


...procurd ed. 1640. 
cure Capell MS. 

252. sow, to tempt all,| Malone. 
now to tempt all Q. now to tempt, all 
Gildon. 

260. mun] Dyce, 1857 (Capell 
MS. and Malone conj.). Sze Q. 

261. Who] Q. Tho Gildon. 

ay, dieted| Dyce, 1857 (Ca- 

pell MS.). Z dieted Q. and dieted 
Malone. See note. 

262. they to assatl| they ¢ assaile 
Q. JZ the assail Malone (1780). 

265. sting] string Capell MS. 

268. Of] Or Capell MS. 


in mure...pro- 
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How coldly those impediments stand forth 

Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame! 

Love’s arms are peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst sense, 
shame; 

And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears, 

The aloes of all forces, shocks and fears. 


"gainst 


““ Now all these hearts that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine; 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend, 

To leave the battery that you make ’gainst mine, 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.” 


‘This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, 
Whose sights till then were levell’d on my face; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 

With brinish current downward flow’d apace: 

O, how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who glazed with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses. 


‘O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 

In the small orb of one particular tear! 

But with the inundation of the eyes 

What rocky heart to water will not wear? 
What breast so cold that is not warmed here ? 
O cleft effect! cold modesty, hot wrath, 

Both fire from hence and chill extinéture hath. 


270. kindred, fame] ed. 1640. 
kindred fame Q. 

az1. Love's arms are peace,| Love's 
arms are proof Capell MS. and Ma- 
Icne conj. 
vens conj. Love arms our peace Dyce 
conj. Love charms our peace Lettsom 
conj. 

272. And] Yet Steevens conj. 

pangs] pangues Q. pang ed. 

16,0. 

275. bleeding] beeding Lintott. 


Love aims at peace, Stee- - 


279. strong-bonded] Hyphened by 
Malone (Capell MS.). 
284. flow d] Sewell. flowed Q. 
apace] ed. 1640. a pace Q. 
286. crystal gate] crystal, gate Ma- 
lone. 
292. here?) Gildon, heare, Q. 
here, ed. 1640. 
293. Ocleft effect!] Oh! cleft effect! 
Gildon, Ov cleft effect, Q. 
wrath, | wrath! Sewell (ed. 
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A EOVER’S COMPEAENT: 


‘For, lo, his passion, but an art of craft, 

Even there resolved my reason into tears; 

There my white stole of chastity I daff’d, 

Shook off my sober guards and civil fears; 

Appear to him, as he to me appears, 

All melting; though our drops this difference bore, 
His poison’d me, and mine did him restore. 


‘In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives, 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swounding paleness; and he takes and leaves, 
In either’s aptness, as it best deceives, 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white and swound at tragic shows: 


‘That not a heart which in his level came 
Could ’scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame; 


And, veil’d in them, did win whom he would maim: 


Against the thing he sought he would exclaim; 
When he most burn’d in heart-wish’d luxury, 
He preach’d pure maid and praised cold chastity. 


‘Thus merely with the garment of a Grace 

The naked and concealed fiend he cover’d; 

That the unexperient gave the tempter place, 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hover’d. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lover’d ? 
Ay me! I fell, and yet do question make 

What I should do again for such a sake. 


297. chastity|Q. chastite ed.1640.  conj. 


daff'd\ Malone (1790). daft Q. all-hurting| Hyphened by 

298. off] of ed. 1640. Sewell. 

303. catels| Malone. cautills Q. aii. kind] wild Sewell. 
cautles ed. 1640. cautless Ewing. 312. weil’d] Sewell. vaild Q. 

strange] ed. 1640. straing Q. 314. burn’d] burnt Q. 

305. swounding| Edd. sounding 318. wunexperient| unexperienc’d 
Q. swountng Gildon. swooning Sewell. Gildon. 

308. swound] Edd. sound Q. 319. cherubin] cherubim Sewell 
swoon Gildon. (ed. 2). 


310. hail] hale Q. ill Malone 320. lover’d?] Gildon. Jonerd. Q. 
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PD LOUBR S COMPLAINT. 647 


‘O, that infected moisture of his eye, 

O, that false fire which in his cheek so glow’d, 

O, that forced thunder from his heart did fly, Bar 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestow’d, 

O, all that borrow’d motion seeming owed, 

Would yet again betray the fore-betray’d, 

And new pervert a reconciled maid !’ 


324. glowd] glowd Q. slowed 328. fore-betrayd| fore-betrai'd ed. 
Collier. 1640. fore-betrayed Q. 
326. bestow'd | Gildon. bestowed Q. 329. mew pervert] Hyphened in 
327. borrow'd|Sewell (ed. 2), dor-  Capell MS. 
rowed Q. 


NOTE: 


261. Malone in his edition of 1780, quotes the reading of the Quarto 
in this line as ‘I dieted,’ and in his edition of 1790 as ‘I died.’ The 
Bridgewater Quarto, and that from which Capell supplemented in 
manuscript his own imperfect copy, read ‘I dieted.’? Both the copies 
in the Bodleian have the same reading. 
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THE PASSIONATE. PILGRIM. 


Me 


WHEN my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unskilful in the world’s false forgeries. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although I know my years be past the best, 
I smiling credit her false-speaking tongue, 
Outfacing faults in love with love’s ill rest. 
But wherefore says my love that she is young? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old? me 
O, love’s best habit is a soothing tongue, 
And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 

Therefore I’ll lie with love, and love with me, 

Since that our faults in love thus smother’d be. 


Ou 


ete 


Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 
That like two spirits do suggest me still; 
My better angel is a man right fair, 

My worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her fair pride. 


Ou 


1. See Sonnet CXXXVIII. 11. soothing] smoothing Anon, conj. 
7. false-speaking | Hyphened by Il, See Sonnet CXLIV. 
Delius. 4. spiritjed. 1612. sfirite ed. 1599. 
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And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not direétly tell: 
For being both to me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell : 
The truth I shall not know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


INI 


Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
’Gainst whom the world could not hold argument, 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 
Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 
A woman I forswore; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 
Thy grace being gain’d cures all disgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is; 
Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth shine, 
Exhale this vapour vow; in thee it is: 
If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 

To break an oath, to win a paradise? 


IV. 
Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 
With young Adonis, lovely, fresh and green, 
Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 
Such looks as none could look but beauty’s queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear, 
She show’d him favours to allure his eye ; 
To win his heart, she touch’d him here and there; 
Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 


111. See Love’s Labour’s Lost, rv. 


shine, Exhale] which on my earth dost 
3. 56—69. 


shine, Exhal’st Malone, 1780 (from 


2. could not] cannot Malone, 1780 
(from Love’s Labour’s Lost). 

3+ fergury?| periurie: edd. 1599, 
1612. 


10, If. that on this earth doth 


Love’s Labour’s Lost). 

Iv. 5. car] Malone. eaves edd. 1590, 
1612. 

8. soft still] soft, still ed. 1612. 
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But whether unripe years did want conceit, 

Or he refused to take her figured proffer, 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 

But smile and jest at every gentle offer: 
Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward: 
He rose and ran away ; ah, fool too froward. 


V. 

If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love ? 
O never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed : 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll constant prove ; 
Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers bowed. 
Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes, 
Where all those pleasures live that art can comprehend. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice ; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend: 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder ; 
Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire: 
Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice his dreadful 

thunder, 
Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire. 

Celestial as thou art, O do not love that wrong, 

To sing heaven’s praise with such an earthly tongue. 


VI. 
Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade, 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 
A longing tarriance for Adonis made 
Under an osier growing by a brook, 
A brook where Adon used to cool his spleen : 
Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 


10. figured] sugar’d Collier con}. Gildon. 


12. jest] ed. 1640. zeast edd. 1599, 6: Live] lives ed. 1640. 

1612. 14. feaven’s|Gildon. heavens edd, 
vy. See Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1v. 1599, 1612. the heavens’ Malone. 

2. 106—113. tongue|ed.1612. toung ed.1599. 
1. swear] swere ed. 1599 and Lin- vi. 1. dewy] Lintott and Gildon. 

tott. sweare ed. 1612. deawy edd. 1599, 1612. 


2—4. vowed,..bowed] vow'd...bowd 
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THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 
And stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim: 
The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 
Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 
He, spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood : 
“O Jove,’ quoth she, ‘why was not I a flood !’ 


VII. 


Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty, 
Brighter than glass and yet, as glass is, brittle, 
Softer than wax and yet as iron rusty: 
A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her, 
None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 


Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing ! 

Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings, 

Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 


She burn’d with love, as straw with fire flameth ; 
She burn’d out love, as soon as straw out-burneth; 
She framed the love, and yet she foil’d the framing ; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 


14. flood!| flood? edd. 1599, 1612. 

vil. 5. ily] little Lintott. 

5—9. Joined...... coined | join d...... 
coined Gildon. join'’d...coin’d Sewell. 

10. ¢hereof]ed.1612. whereof ed. 
1599: 

11. midst] ed, 1640. 
1599, 1612. 

Ma, ile 


mids edd. 


burn'd...burn’d| Malone 


(1790). burnt edd. 1599, 1612. 

13. flameth] flaming Sewell (ed.1). 

14. out-burneth] Wyphened by 
Malone (1790). out burning Sewell. 

16. dade] Malone. dad edd. 1599, 
1612. 

a-turning] Hyphened by Dyce 

(1857). 
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Wali 


If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lovest the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As passing all conceit needs no defence. 
Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phcebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes; 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 


IX. 


Fair was the morn when the fair queen of love, 
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Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove, 
For Adon’s sake, a youngster proud and wild; 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill: 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds; 
She, silly queen, with more than love’s good will, 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds: 
‘Once,’ quoth she, ‘did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar, 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth! 
See, in my thigh,’ quoth she, ‘here was the sore.’ 

~ She showed hers: he saw more wounds than one, 

And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 


Vilt. 1. See note (1). marked by Malone. 

7. Spenser] Spencer ed. 1612. 5. steep-up| Hyphened by Sewell. 
12. When as) Wheias Malone. to. deep-wounded | Hyphened by 
1x. 2. The omission of a line first Malone. 
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Xx. 


Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d, soon vaded, 
Pluck’d in the bud and vaded in the spring! 
Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded! 
Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp sting! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 
And falls through wind before the fall should be. 


I weep for thee and yet no cause I have; 
For why thou left’st me nothing in thy will: 
And yet thou left’st me more than I did crave ; 
For why I craved nothing of thee still: 
O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee, 
Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 


XI. 
Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him: 
She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 
And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 
‘Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘the warlike god embraced me,’ 
And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms ; 
‘Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘the warlike god unlaced me,’ 
As if the boy should use like loving charms; 
‘Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘he seized on my lips,’ 
And with her lips on his did aét the seizure: 
And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 
And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 
Ah, that I had my lady at this bay, 
To kiss and clip me till I run away! 


X.1, 2. waded] faded Gildon. 1599, 1612. Fucr Venus with Malone 
8. why thou] Dyce (1857). why: (Farmer conj.). Vers wth coy Anon. 
thou edd. 1599, 1612. why? thou  conj. MS. (in Bodleian copy of 1612). 
Gildon. 4. so fell she] Griffin. she fell edd. 
8, 9. Jeft’st] Malone. J/efts edd. 1599, 1612. 
1599, 1612. Jdeft’s Ewing. 5. warlike] wanton Griffin. 
10. why 7] Dyce (1857). why: L 6. clippd] claspd Griffin. 
edd. 1599, 1612. why? J Gildon, 9—14. See note (11). 
XI. 1. Venus, with young] Venus 11. And] edd. 1599, 1612. But 


ana yong Griffin. Vents with ed. Dyce (1857). 
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XII. 


Crabbed age and youth cannot live together: 
Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care; 


Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short; 
Youth is nimble, age is lame; 
Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold; 
Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee; youth, I do adore thee; 
O, my love, my love is young! 
Age, I do defy thee: O, sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou stay’st too long. 


XIII. 


Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ; 
A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud; 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently: 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 


And as goods lost are seld or never found, 
As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh, 
As flowers dead lie wither'd on the ground, 
As broken glass no cement can redress, 


xu. 1—12. Crabbed...long.| Twelve 
lines in edd. 1599, 1612. Twenty in 
Malone. 

12. stay’st] Ewing. stayst Sewell. 
staies edd. 1599, 1612. stays Lintott. 

xi. 1, 5. doubtfil | fleeting Anon. 
MS. (Gent. Mag. XxX. 521). See note 
(111). 

2. vadeth] fadeth Gildon. 

3. first...bud| almost in the bud 
Anon. MS. (Gent. Mag.). 

4. that’s broken] thats broken Lin- 
tott. that breaketh Anon. MS. (Gent. 
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Mag. ). 

6, 8. vaded] faded Gildon. 

7. <And...found| As goods, when 
lost,are wondrous seldom found Anon. 
MS. (Gent. Mag.). 

8—r10. wll refresh...redress| can 
excite...unite Anon. MS. (Gent. Mag.). 

g. dead lie witherd| when dead, are 
trampled Anon. MS. (Gent. Mag.). 

wither’'d| Malone. withered edd. 
1599, 1612. 

10. cement] Sewell. symant edd. 

1599, 1612. scement Gildon, 
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So beauty blemish’d once’s for ever lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost. 


XIV: 


Good night, good rest. 


Ah, neither be my share: 


She bade good night that kept my rest away ; 

And daff’d me to a cabin hang’d with care, 

To descant on the doubts of my decay. 
‘Farewell,’ quoth she, ‘and come again to-morrow:’ 
Fare well I could not, for I supp’d with sorrow. 


Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile, 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether: 

°T may be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, 

’'T may be, again to make me wander thither: 
‘Wander, a word for shadows like myself, 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 


XV. 


Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east! 
My heart doth charge the watch; the morning rise 
Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 
Not daring trust the office of mine eyes, 
While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark, 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark; 


11. once’s for ever] Edd. (Globe 
ed.). once, for ever edd. 1599, 1612. 
once, for evers Gildon. once, 7s ever 
Anon. MS. (Gent. Mag.). 

12, pain] pains Anon. MS. (Gent. 
Mag.). 

XIV. 1. vest.] Malone. vest, edd. 
1599, 1612. vest; Sewell (ed. 2). 

2. bade| Ewing. bad edd. 1599, 
1612. 

3. daff’d| Malone (1790). 
edd. 1599, 1612. 

cabin] cabben edd. 1599, 1612. 
care] eare ed. 1612, 


daft 


6. Fare well| Farewel Lintott and 
Gildon. 

8. construe] Ewing. 
1599, 1612. 

9, 10. ’Tmay bejedd.1599,1612. Zt 
may be Gildon. Maye Malone (1780). 

If. @ word] As in Malone. Put 
in parentheses in edd. 1599, 1612. 

XV. 2. charge] change Delius conj. 

3. cite] Sewell (ed. 2). sezte edd. 
1599, 1612. 

3, 4. vest. WVot......eyes,| Malone. 
rest, INot...eies. edd. 1599, 1612. 

5. ses and] om, Edd. conj. 


conster edd. 


on 


Io 
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For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty, 

And drives away dark dreaming night : 

The night so pack’d, I post unto my pretty ; 

Heart hath his hope and eyes their wished sight ; Io 
Sorrow changed to solace and solace mix’d with sorrow ; 
For why, she sigh’d, and bade me come to-morrow, 


Were I with her, the night would post too soon; 
But now are minutes added to the hours; 
To spite me now, each minute seems a moon; 15 
Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers ! 
Pack night, peep day; good day, of night now borrow: 
Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow, 


Peaveral 
It was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of three, 
That liked of her master as well as well might be, 
Till looking on an Englishman, the fair’st that eye could see, 
Her fancy fell a-turning. 
Long was the combat doubtful that love with love didfight, 5 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight: 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel ! 
But one must be refused; more mickle was the pain 
That nothing could be used to turn them both to gain, re) 


7. ditty} ed. 1612. ditte ed. 1599. 16, jlowers!] Malone. flowers. edd, 


8. And drives] And daylight drives 

Anon. conj. 

dark dreaming] darke dreaming 
edd. 1599, 1612. darkdreaming Sewell. 
dark dismal-dreaming Malone. dark 
dreary dreaming Anon, con). 

10. ffeavt] Lintott and Gildon; 
Hari edd. 1599, 1612. 

t1. and solace| solace Malone. 

12. why, she] Dyce (1857). why? 
she Sewell (ed. 2). why, she edd. 
1599, 1612. 

sigh’d,| Gildon. 
1599, 1612. 
bade| Ewing. bad edd.1599, 1612. 
15. ¢ach] ed. 1612. ech ed. 1599. 
a moon] Malone, 1790 (Stee- 
vens conj.). Zoure edd. 1599, 1612. 


Sight, edd. 


1599, 1612. 

18. Short, night, to-#ight] Malone, 
Short night to night edd. 1§99, 1612. 
Short night, to night Gildon. 


[xvi.] 1. Z¢...chvee,] Two lines in 
ed: 1612. 
lording’s| lordling’s ed. 
1806. 


2. her master| a master S. Walker 
con]. 

3. Till...see,] Two lines in ed. 1612. 

Jair st that| Dyce (1857). fazr- 

ast that ed. 1599: fazrest ed. 1612. 

4. a-turning| Hyphened by Dyce 
(1857): 

5. Long..fight,| Two lines in ed. 
1612. 

9. refused] refus'd Ewing. 
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For of the two the trusty knight was wounded with disdain: 


Alas, she could not help it! 


Thus art with arms contending was victor of the day, 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away: 
Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay; 


For now my song is ended. 


XVII, 


On a day, alack the day! 

Love, whose month was ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Through the velvet leaves the wind 
All unseen ’gan passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death, 
Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath, 
‘ Air,’ quoth he, ‘thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so! 
But, alas! my hand hath sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 
Vow, alack! for youth unmeet: 
Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love.’ 


[XVHI.] 
My flocks feed not, 
My ewes breed not, 
My rams speed not; 
All is amiss: 


11. For...disdain ‘| Two lines, the 
first ending was, in ed. 1612. 

15. Then, lullaby,| Then lullaby 
edd. 1599, 1612. 

xvil. See Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
IV. 3. 97—116. 

12. thorn] Malone (from England’s 
Helicon). krone edd. 1590, 1612. 


14. sweet.|sweet. Do not call it sin 
in me, That I am forsworn for thee ; 
Malone (from Love’s Labour's Lost). 

15. ove] ev’ Jove Gildon. 

xvi. Printed as by Malone. As 
three stanzas of twelve lines each in 
the older editions. 
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Love’s denying, 

Faith’s defying, 

Heart’s renying, 
Causer of this. 


All my merry jigs are quite forgot, 

All my lady’s love is lost, God wot: 
Where her faith was firmly fix’d in love, 
There a nay is placed without remove. 


One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss; 


O frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle dame ! 


For now I see 
Inconstancy 


More in women than in men remain. 


In black mourn J, 

All fears scorn I, 

Love hath forlorn me, 
Living in thrall: 

Heart is bleeding, 

All help needing, 

O cruel speeding, 
Fraughted with gall. 


My shepherd’s pipe can sound no deal: 
My wether’s bell rings doleful knell; 


5. Love's denying| Malone. Lowe 
is dying edd. 1599, 1612. Love is deny- 
ing England’s Helicon. 

6. Faith’s| Gildon. Faithes ed. 
1599, 1612. Faith is England’s Heli- 
con. 

7. Heart's renying| Malone. Harts 
venying ed. 1599 and England’s Heli- 
con. Harts denying ed. 1612. Hearts 
denying Lintott. 

8. Causer|’ Cause Steevens con). 

Q. my merry] our merry Weelkes’s 
Madrigals. 

ir. fer] our Weelkes’s Madrigals. 

12. @ nay] annoy Weelkes’s Ma- 
drigals. 


ts 


One silly) Our seely Weelkes’s 


Madrigals. 

18. women] wowen ed. 1599. 
men remain] many nen to be 
Weelkes’s Madrigals. 

19. mourn I| mourne I ed. 1640 
and England’s Helicon. morne J ed. 
1599, 1612. 

20. fears| fear Weelkes’s Madrigals. 

at. Love hath forlorn me] Love 
forlorn I Steevens conj. 

26. Fraughted| Fraught Weelkes’s 
Madrigals. 

27. can] will Weelkes’s Madrigals. 


28. wether’s| weather’s Gildon. 
weathers edd. 1599, 1612. wethers’ 
Malone. 
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My curtal dog, that wont to have play’d, 
Plays not at all, but seems afraid; 


My sighs so deep 
Procure to weep, 


In howling wise, to see my doleful plight. 


How sighs resound 
Through heartless ground, 


Like a thousand vanquish’d men in bloody fight ! 


Clear wells spring not, 
Sweet birds sing not, 
Green plants bring not 
Forth their dye; 
Herds stand weeping, 
Flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs back peeping 
Fearfully ; 


All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 
All our merry meetings on the plains, 
All our evening sport from us is fled, 
All our love is lost, for Love is dead. 


Farewell, sweet lass, 


29. curtal| curtaite edd. 1599, 
1632. 

30. xot at all) not all ed. 1612. 

31, 32. My sighs...Procure to| Ma- 
lone, 1790 (Weelkes’s Madngals). 
With sighes....procures to edd. 1599, 
1612. With sighs...procures to En- 
gland’s Helicon. Wh sighs...Poor 
curs do Malone conj. (withdrawn). 

33. In howling wise] In howling- 
wise Malone (England’s Helicon). 
With howling noise Weelkes’s Madri- 
gals. 

34. How] His Malone conj. 

35. heartless| harkless Malone, 
1790 (Weelkes’s Madrigals). 

209 BOs (GHB Lonceoe dye| Loud bells 
ring not Cheerfully Malone, 1790 
(Weelkes’s Madrigals). 

40. Forth their dye| forth their die 


ed. 1599, 1612. Forth; they die Ma- 
lone (1780). 

41. stand] England’s Helicon and 
Gildon. staxzds ed. 1599, 1612. 

43. back peeping] backe peeping 
England’s Helicon. d/acke peeping edd. 
1599, 1612. back creeping Malone, 
1790 (Weelkes’s Madrigals). 

45. pleasure] pieasures Weelkes’s 
Madrigals. 

46. meetings] meeting England’s 
Helicon. 

47. Sport...2s] sports...ave England’s 
Helicon and Weelkes’s Madrigals. 

48. Jove is lost] loves are lost 
Weelkes’s Madrigals. 

49. ass] Malone, 1790 (Weelkes’s 
Madrigals). owe edd. 1599, 1612 
and England’s Helicon. 
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Thy like ne’er was 


For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan: 


Poor Corydon 
Must live alone; 


Other help for him I see that there is none. 


XIX. 


When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst strike, 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well as fancy, partial wight: 
Take counsel of some wiser head, 
Neither too young nor yet unwed. 


And when thou comest thy tale to tell, 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk, 
Lest she some subtle practice smell,— 
A cripple soon can find a halt ;— 
But plainly say thou lovest her well, 
And set thy person forth to sell. 


What though her frowning brows be bent, 
Her cloudy looks will calm ere night: 


Br. a sweet] sweete England’s Heli- 
con. 
the cause...moan| of all my 
moan the cause Malone conj. 
the cause| thou cause Malone 
conj. though cause Dyce con). 
moan| Malone. moane Eng- 
land’s Helicon. woe edd. 1599, 1612. 
54. see that there is| know there's 
Weelkes’s Madrigals. 
xIx.1. When as] Whenas Sewell 
(ed. 2). 
2. stall’d| Evans (Capell MS.). 
stalde edd. 1399, 1612. stal’d Gildon. 
deer| Gildon. deare edd. 1599; 
1612. 
that] om. Sewell. 
shouldst] would’ st Malone (1790). 
4. fancy, partial wight :| Edd. (Ca- 
pell MS. and Malone conj. withdrawn). 


fancy party all might) edd. 1599, 1612. 
fancy (partly all might) ed. 1640. 
fancy, partial might: Malone (1780). 
fancy, partial tike: Malone, 1790 
(Steevens conj.). acy, partial like 
MS. apud Malone. partial fancy like: 
Collier (from a MS. copy). fancy 
martial might Staunton con). 

12, thy...sell] Malone, 1790 (from 
a MS. copy). /e7...sale edd. 1599, 
1612. her...sell Steevens conj. 

person] body Anon. MS. apud 
Collier. 

1324. What...then.] Transferred 
by Malone (1790) from a MS. copy to 
follow line 36. 

14. calm eré| calme ere ed. 1640. 
calme yer edd. 1599, 1612. calm ever 
Gildon. clear ere Malone, 1790 (from 
his MS.). 
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And then too late she will repent 

That thus dissembled her delight ; 
And twice desire, ere it be day, 
That which with scorn she put away. 


What though she strive to try her strength, 
And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, 
Her feeble force will yield at length, 
When craft hath taught her thus to say; 
‘Had women been so strong as men, 
In faith, you had not had it then.’ 


And to her will frame all thy ways; 
Spare not to spend, and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise, 


ee ake ery s 
By ringing in thy lady’s ear: 


The strongest castle, tower and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down. 


Serve always with assured trust, 
And in thy suit be humble true; 


Unless thy lady prove unjust, 


Press never thou to choose anew: 
When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 


The wiles and guiles that women work, 
Dissembled with an outward show, 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 
The cock that treads them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman's nay doth stand for nought ? 


17. ereled. 1640. yer edd. 1599, 
1612. yet Gildon. y’ere (i. e. you ere) 
Steevens conj. 

18. which with] with such Malone 
(1790). 

20, thee] ed. 1612. the ed. 1599. 

27. desert) Gildon. desart edd. 
1590, 1612. 

28. 22 thy lady's ear] always in 
her ear Malone (1790). 

32. humble true] edd. 1599, 1612. 


humble, true Sewell. humble-true 
Staunton (Capell MS.). 

34. Press] Prease edd. 1599, 1612. 
Presse Gildon. Please Sewell. Seek 


Malone (1790). 


anew] Lintott. a@ new edd. 
1599, 1612. 
36. thee] ed. 1599. 7z¢ ed. 1612. 


42. nought? Sewell. nought. edd. 
1599, 1612. 
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Think women still to strive with men, 
To sin and never for to saint: 
There is no heaven, by holy then, 45 
When time with age shall them attaint. 
Were kisses all the joys in bed, 
One woman would another wed. 


But, soft ! enough—too much, I fear— 
Lest that my mistress hear my song: 50 
She will not stick to round me on th’ ear, 
To teach my tongue to be so long: 
Yet will she blush, here be it said, 
To hear her secrets so bewray’d. 


[Xx.] 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
And all the craggy mountains yields. 


There will we sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


on 


43—46. Think...attaint.| See note 1. Live] Come, live England’s He- 
(Iv). licon and Walton. 

49. soft! enough] soft; enough 2. pleasures] pleasure Gildon. 
Malone. soft enough edd. 1599, 1612. 3, 4. dales and fields...mountains 


50. Lest that...song:| Least that yields) dales and fields...... mountaines 
...song; Sewell (Lest ed. 2). Least _yeeld edd. 1599, 1612. hills and fields 
that...song, edd. 1599, 1612. For if  ...mountaines yeelds England’s Heli- 
...song, Malone (£799), from his MS. con. dales and fields...... mountaimnes 

a1. She will] She'll Malone (1780). _yeelds ed. 1640. dale and field...moun- 

yound me on th ear Gildon. tains yield Gildon. dates and fields... 
vound me on th are ed. 1599: round mountain yields Collier. 


me on th? ere ed. 1612. ring mine 6. And see] Seeing England’s He- 
ear Malone (1790). vound me 2’ th’ _ licon. 
ear Malone (1780). wr7ng mine ear 7. by] to Collier, from England’s 


warm my ear Collier, Helicon and Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Gy bo fll Secoace madrigals.| fals... 
Madrigals. ed. 1599. . tales ... Madri- 


Boswell conj. 
from a MS. copy. 727g my car De- 
hus. 

[xx.] See Merry Wives of Wind- gales. ed. 1612. alls inne Madrigals. 


sor, III. 1. 15, &c. Lintott. 


TEE PAS SION ATE. PHG RIM 


There will I make thee a bed of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 


LOVE'S ANSWER. 


If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


[XxL]} 
As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring; 
Every thing did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone: 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity: 
‘Fie, fie, fie,’ now would she cry; 
“Hereu; ereu!’ by and! by; 
That to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 


9. @ bed] beds England’s Helicon [xxL] 1, See note (1). 


and Gildon. 2. month] moneth ed. 1640. 
11. zrtle] irdle Gildon. 10. 2-t2ll] against England’s He- 
12, Lmbroider’d| Imbroider’d Se- _ licon. 

well, Zmbrodered edd.1599, 1612. Jm- 14.  Terew, Tereu| Sewell (ed. 2). 


broydered England’s Helicon. See  TZeru, Teru edd. 1599, 1612. 
note (Vv). 
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17. Lively] lovely ed. 1640. 
22. beasts] England’s Helicon. 
Beares edd. 1599, 1612 and Barnfield. 43—46. Ifhe..,... commandment :} 


RHE PAS SIONATE, PILGREM. 


For her griefs so lively shown 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain! 

None takes pity on thy pain: 

Senseless trees they cannot hear thee; 

Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee: 

King Pandion he is dead; 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 

Thou and I were both beguiled. 
Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind; 

Faithful friends are hard to find: 

Every man will be thy friend 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call, 

And with such-like flattering, 

‘Pity but he were a king;’ 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice; 

If to women he be bent, 

They have at commandment: 


were] was Sewell, 


. quotation first by Malone. 


23. Pandion] Paudion ed. 1640. 

ay, 28. Lven......mé.] England’s 
Helicon. Omitted in edd. 1599, 1612 
and by Barnfield. 

29—58. Whilst...foe.) Omitted in 
England’s Helicon. 

42, 6 Pity... king; | Marked as a 


Omitted in Pepysian MS. 
44. him they| ed. 1612. him, they. 
ed. 1599. 
46. have atjedd, 1599, 1612. have 
him at Sewell, 
commandment] commaundement 
ed. 1599. commandement ed. 1612: 
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TELE MPAS SVONA Pit UPTING Fore, 


But if Fortune once do frown, 
Then farewell his great renown; 
They that fawn’d on him before 
Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need: 
If thou sorrow, he will weep; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep; 
Thus of every grief in heart 

He with thee doth bear a part. 
These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


56. doth] ed. 1640. doeth edd. 1599, 1612. does Collier. 


INOS: 


NOTE I. 


vill. 1. This sonnet is printed by Barnfield among the ‘Poems: in 
diuers humors’ with the following heading: ‘To his friend Maister R. 
L. In praise of Musique and Poetrie.’ There are no variations except 


in spelling and punctuation. Number [XxI] occurs in the same col- 
lection. 


NoTE II. 


XI. 9—14. Instead of these six lines, the following are printed in 
Griffin’s Fzdessa: 
‘But he a wayward boy refusde her offer, 
And ran away, the beautious Queene negleéting: 
Shewing both folly to abuse her proffer, 
And all his sex of cowardise dete¢ting. 
Oh that I had my mistris at that bay, 
To kisse and clippe me till I ranne away!’ 
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NOTES. 669 


Norte III. 


x11. A second copy of this poem ‘ from a corrected Manuscript’ 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, XXX. 39. The readings are 
the same as those of the other copy quoted in the notes, except that in 


line 1 it has ‘a fleeting’ for ‘and fleeting, and in line 8 ‘fading’ for 
‘faded.’ 


Note IV. 


XIX. 43—46. Malone, quoting from a MS. copy in the possession 
of Mr Lysons, reads in his edition of 1790: 


‘Think, women love to match with men, 
And not to live so like a saint: 
Here is no heaven; they holy then 
Begin, when age doth them attaint.’ 


We have printed the text of the old copies. 


NOTE V. 


[xx.]12. Here the edition of 1640 inserts from Exglana’s Helicon 
the following lines: 
‘A gowne made of the finest wooll, 
Which from our pretty Lambes we pull, 
Faire lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold.’ 


After the next stanza the same edition gives from the same source 
the following : 


* The Shepheards Swaines shall dance and sing, 
For thy delight each May morning ; 
lf these delights thy minde may move, 
Then live with me and be my love.’ 


In the different versions of this song found in Exgland’s Helicon, 
and Walton’s Complete Angler, edd. 1 and 2, there are many minor 
variations recorded by Mr Dyce in his edition of Marlowe, Vol. 111. 
Pp: 299, 30°: It probably, as Walton says, was written by Marlowe. 
In Englana’s Helicon, Love’s answer is called ‘The Nymph’s Reply to 
the Shepheard’, and is in six quatrains, the whole of which are given 
in the edition of 1640. 
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THE PHGNIX AND TURTLE. 


THRENOS. 


Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in cinders lie. : 55 


Death is now the phoenix’ nest; 
And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest, 


Leaving no posterity: 
’Twas not their infirmity, 60 
It was married chastity. 


Truth may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 


To this urn let those repair 65 
That are either true or fair; 
For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 


THRENOS.] THRENES. ed. 1640. 55. Here] Hence ed. 1640. 


THE END, 
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